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Penn- 


Based on the resources of the states, 
sylvania will be obliged to contribute more than 
$8,000,000 annually to the United States for 
educational purposes should the Senate Bill 4987 


be enacted into law. The bill provides among 
other things for a Department of Education 
under the direction of a Secretary of Education 
ranking as a member of the President’s Cabinet; 
for an annual appropriation of $100,000,000 for 
cooperative education between the United States 
and the states; and for an additional appropria- 
tion of $500,000 to pay new salaries for posi- 
tions which may be created, ete. 

Seven and one-half millions are designated to 
abolish illiteracy; a like sum to Americanize 
immigrants; $50,000,000 to equalize education, 
to make the minimum school term at least 120 
days, to grade and consolidate schools and im- 


prove instruction; $20,000,000 for health and 
recreational education; and $15,000,000 for 
teacher-preparation especially for the rural 
schools. 


Since this bill has passed its second reading 
and is now in the hands of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, it is both opportune and 
pertinent to seek to know the advantages or dis 
advantages its passage will bring to Peinsy]- 
vania. 

Before a state may share in the $100,000,000 
appropriation, certain requirements must be 
met. The state must grant legislative authority 
to accept some or all the provisions of the act. 
The state’s plans for carrying out the provisions 
of the law and the courses of study and teacher- 
training must be approved by the Secretary of 
Education prior to allowance of benefits. The 
state must watch equally every dollar received 
from the Government of the United States for 
the provision or provisions accepted. 

On the basis of the proposed bill, the last 
census of the United States, and the assump 
tion of the acceptance of all of the provisions, 
Pennsylvania will be obliged to appropriate an 
nually $6,500,000 to match her share of the 
$100,000,000 appropriation which approximates 
$6,500,000. Pennsylvania will be obliged to 
spend $13,000,000 according to the interpreta- 
tion of the provisions of the act by the Secre- 
tary of Education. 

The regular appropriation of Pennsylvania to 
the common schools for the school year ending 
July 2, 1917, was $7,472,093.07. 
this it is educationally staggering to think that 
our representatives in the National Legislature 
may vote for a bill which indirectly exacts a 
contribution from our state ap- 
proximately $8,500,000. T'he 
states constitute the resources of the nation and 
furnish the revenue for the various appropria- 
tions directly or indirectly. For Pennsylvania, 
the bill imposes both altruism and dependence. 
Altruism since under the most favorable condi- 
tions the state will be obliged to donate at least 


Compared with 


amounting to 
resources of the 


$2,000,000; dependence since Pennsylvania will 
be placed under the authoritative direction of 
the Secretary of Education to spend $13,000,000 
or less depending on the number of provisions 
of the act accepted. All the 
nature of the case represent resources of Penn- 
sylvania. The proposition is similar for all thé 
rich and progressive northern states. 


these moneys by 


° 

Pennsylvania is now debtor to the obligation 
of appropriating the necessary funds to make 
effective the “Retirement System for Employes 
of the Public Schools of Pennsylvania” 
into law during the last session of the Legisla 
ture. More than one-third of all the teachers of 
the state -receive salaries ranging from $315 to 
less than $600. Approximately 9,500 schools 
maintain but a seven months’ school term and 
more than 250,000 children are the victims of 
poorly qualified teachers, frequent changes in 
teachers, and the loss of two months’ 
on the basis of a nine months’ norm. 
local needs knocking for relief. 
can produce the educational and 
should make available adequate sums of money 
rather to meet these needs than for the 
outlined imaginary project that 
when the Department of Education is organized 
and the new Secretary of Education appointed 
should the proposed act become a law. The bill 
seems to be a sectional inspiration for its spon- 
sor is Senator Smith of Georgia and I presume 
its indorser is the Commissioner of Education. 
The Commissioner’s influence undoubtedly had 
a large determining influence on the recommen- 
dations of the National Education Association. 

The power of the states in a democracy in 
times of peace should not be surrendered to the 
central government except for a distinct good. 
The states now have the control of popular edu- 
eation and probably should not surrender this 
control. It has not been demonstrated that the 
Department of Education of the United States 
can direct and control any of the educational 
activities of the states to a better advantage 
than the states themselves. 

However, there 
education with advisory powers. 
and distribute 


enacted 


schooling 
These are 

Pennsylvania 
leadership 


vaguely 


will be made 


should be a department of 
It should col 


essential data 





lect, collate, con 
l T is because of inherent human frailty ’ 
| that it is possible to fool all the ' 
| people part of the time and part of the | 
| people all of the time. But it is because y 


of the schools of a democracy that it is 
impossible to fool all of the people all 
of the time. For when the schools of 
the people have done their work prop 
erly the howl of the demagog will be 
harmless and the autocrat will be shorn 


of his power.—(/eo. W. Gerwig. 
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State or National Control 
of Education 


A. S. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 
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cerning schools and education; collect the re- 
sults of definite, scientific achievements in meth- 
ods, organization and administration of schools 
at home and abroad and distribute the same; 
make definite investigations, researches and sur- 
veys, and submit the findings of the results to 
the educators of the states. To do this will not 
require millions; will not require the power to 
formulate courses of study for the states and 
direct the expenditures of the moneys of the 
states; but it will require the best schoolmen 
of the country. 


There is in my judgment, however, a com- 
pelling incentive which will invigorate educa- 


tion in the most backward state and district and 
which will safeguard the future welfare of the 
nation, so far as intelligence can do so, if 
adopted. This incentive limits the right to vote 
in the future to those who have attained a stand- 
ard of knowledge fundamental to intelligent life 
in the United States. The unit of measure for 
this standard should be the 
ment of knowledge in the public 
normal child in a thousand attendance, 
All those who have now the right to vote should 
continue to have that right unless forfeited by 
violation of law. All those who have not now 
the right to vote should in the future be re 
quired to pass this test whether native or alien 


reasonable attain- 
school by a 


days’ 


born. This provision will insure an intelligent 
electorate 


posed by those who represent the 


but will probably be vigorously op- 
very districts 
and states which are presumably intended for 
objects of charity of the richer states. 

If enacted bill will disappoint 
its most conservative supporters for it assumes 
that an illiterate immature or adult alien will 
become educated if he is offered, the opportun- 
ity to attend school. It assumes the same for 
the ignorant native born. Both 
contrary to observation 
Those who would grow 


into law, the 


assumptions are 
experi- 
ence. igno- 
rant under present systems in the majority of 
cases will not become educated thru potential 
or permissive legislation. Opportunities for edu 
cation are not sufficient to insure the training 
to intelligence of all those to whom these op 


universal] and 


to old age 


potential pro- 
districts 
ideals in education to make 
even stimulus 
Mandatory education 


are extended. The 
the act 


low 


portunities 
visions of will not induce the 
and states of 
education mandatory under the 
of the proposed bonus. 
alone will insure universal literacy. 

The bill has an 
It creates a new position paying $12,000, three 
paying $10,000, and a number paying $5,000 per 
It will provide an educational member 


attractive feature, however. 


annum. 
for each of the many foreign Jegations and it # 


not improbable that there will be at least one 


national educational director for each state im 
the Union. All these opportunities are to be 
@aken seriously by the expert supporters of the 
bill. 
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PRODUCTIVE SUPERVISION #& TEACHING 


Chas. A. Wagner, A. M., Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


The first and foremost requirement of super- 
yision of teaching is that it shall make the 
teaching more productive of development for 
the child. How shall this end be most easily 
and most prolifically secured? This problem has 
confronted every superintendent, or is confront- 
ing many superintendents, and will face every 
new. man who comes into the superintendency. 
How shall teaching be made and kept fresh and 
Many answers are possible, and each 
one will have virtue. No one answer will con- 
tain all the excellences. This statement of one 
way of solution that has been tried is offered in 
the hope that other students of the problem will 
tell of their plans and experimental procedures 
to establish a correct and effective procedure. 

Form of Supervision Here Presented. 

In the preceding issue* of T'he School Board 
Journal there was presented an account of pro- 
cedure by the superintendent and of the form of 
record of the visit left with the teacher. Super- 
vision of instruction by the superintendent will 
therefore not be discussed in this article. Of 
the several other forms of supervision of in- 
struction which may be part of the organization 
of a system, this attempt will be restricted to 
the consideration of supervision of instruction 
by the special teacher of any subject who is also 
charged with supervisory power and responsi- 
bility. In the desire to be brief and clear it be- 
comes adopt the term 
teacher-supervisor as a description of the office, 
and in later uses of the term to omit the quali 
The term shall indicate 
the person in a school organization who has the 
responsibility of directing the teaching in some 
one subject, such as vocal music, and who must 
also act as supervisor of the instruction in that 
subject. Usually supervisors if special teachers 
feel that they need not teach at all or only very 
seldom. It is not that kind of supervision that 
constitutes the subject of this paper. It is pre- 
cisely because the small school system must get 


vigorous ‘ 


necessary to spectal 


fying adjective, special. 


along with the combination in one person of the 
How 
much time for teaching and how much for super- 
How shall the teacher be apprised of 
How shall the 
superintendent learn these results? When and 
how shall needed directions be given by the 
supervisor? By the superintendent? These and 
other questions which the initiated can propose 
have been considered and replies thereto pro- 
vided. 


two duties that the problems stated arise. 


vision ? 


the results of the supervision ? 


Is a Combination of Teaching and Supervision in 
a Special Subject Desirable? 

Large and very large school systems find it 
advantageous and necessary to employ special 
supervisors whose sole duty is supervision of 
teachers of one subject. The small school sys- 
tem can not afford to make the same kind of 
provision. There the two classes of duty must 
be committed to one person. The small school 
system could not possibly use the time of a 
supervisor in each subject, therefore considera- 
tion of expense and wise distribution of time 
between teaching and supervision unite to make 
the combination practicable on both grounds. 
This combination of two kinds of duty in one 
person relieve the superintendent’s 
office from the need of supervision of the super 


does not 


visors to see that time and energy are properly 
divided between the two classes of duty. The 
proper proportioning of time becomes easier. 
The greatest gain is due to the fact that the 
teaching-supervision combination for each spe- 
cial subject secures a nfuch better special teacher 
and a much better supervisor in that subject 


*Invigoration Thru Supervision, Dec, 1917, page 27 


than would be possible if the special teacher 
taught several specialties and the supervisor 
supervised two or three specialties. After ex- 
perience both ways it does not seem possible to 
entertain any doubt about it. 

How Shall Time Be Apportioned Between 

Teaching and Supervision? 

If prevailing practice warrants any conclu- 
sion on this point, that conclusion would be that 
no one knows definitely. From the extremely 
naive and purely mechanical arrangement of 
three teaching lessons to each supervisory visit, 
to the entirely artistic and wholly scientific plan 
of teaching the beginnings of topics, or the crit- 
ical aspects of topics, or the entirely new aspects 
of topies, there is a wide range of practice. The 
practice anywhere pursued has usually an opin- 
ion for its warrant, and many times has the ex- 
perience of the supervisor for its warrant. The 
time units chosen are usually determined by the 
arbitrary division of school work into weeks. 
We have not thought it necessary to find out by 
experimental determination whether once a week 
is too often or not often enough or is just right 
for special lessons in a subject, nor what is the 
maximally productive supervisory frequency of 
visits. Need for economical expenditure of 
school funds has had much to do with this mat- 
ter also. The school system which has been in 
the writer’s mind while preparing this presenta- 
tion shall be assumed to have 200 grade teachers 
and grade rooms which must be visited by the 
teacher-supervisor in each of three special sub- 
jects, namely, in vocal music, drawing and pen- 
manship. Each supervisor can thus visit each 
teacher once each month, seeing about ten teach- 
ers a day, and still have two days out of each 
twenty day school month for special visits to 
teachers needing it or for office work. It must 
not be assumed that this description is anything 
more than a description; it is not intended as 
either a condemnation or a recommendation. If 
it makes clear that prevailing procedure is 
purely empirical, and the need to substitute 
trial and determination by trial of the best pro- 
cedure, quite apart from the question of expense, 
such result will resemble chemistry’s profit-mak- 
ing by-products. This problem needs entire 
separation from the calendar month and from 
the school month. 

As Special Teacher, When Shall the Special 


Teacher Teach? What Shall the 
Special Teacher Teach? 


Lest there be misunderstanding, let it again 
be stated that this discussion considers only the 
teacher-supervisor. The proper division of ef- 
fort will be determined by whether the special 
teaching or the supervision are more important. 
In a system just commencing specialization, the 
work of teaching is more important, because 
most of the room teachers will probably need 
much help*and demonstration in the specialty. 
After the specialization has gone on for a few 
years, if the teacher-supervisor has worked with 
the teachers wisely and with proper foresight, 
the supervision will be most important except 
with any new teachers in the system who ‘have 
The 


considerations now named are about all that af- 


not had special training and experience. 


fect. the. problem of the teacher-supervisor. If 
the teacher-supervisor has had experience in the 
work, it will usually be safe to permit freedom 
and discretion to teach whenever it is found best 
and to supervise at other times. Any system 
that is careful to admit none but those teachers 
who have had training in the special subjects, 
will not have great need of special teaching, but 
will have great need of supervision. Wherever 
found, the teacher-supervisor should find less 
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and less need for teaching as she works longer 
and longer in a system, unless each year sees a 
large percentage of new and untrained teachers 
enter the schools of that system. An old-time 
description of a good teacher was, “The best 
teacher is he who makes himself useless to the 
child.” Seemingly this contradicts itself. The 
saying however implies that the good teacher 
trains the child to help himself more and more; 
this is exactly what the right kind of special 
teaching should aim to do for the room teacher. 
If the room teacher is becoming broader and 
stronger, more and more capable to teach her 
own classes in the entire round of daily exer- 
cises, then the special teaching or the super- 
vision is wise and helpful. If at the end of any 
year the room teachers of a system are no more 
capable in the specialties, and if another year 
they will need just as much help from the 
teacher-supervisor, then the school system has 
gained nothing, altho it may be true that the 
children as a whole have had better teaching. 
As to the teachers, the test of supervision is, 
“Does it make the teachers of the system better 
able to do their own work of instruction?” But 
this raises another question. 


Are Special Teachers of Special Subjects Desir- 
able as a Permanent and Continuing 
Part of a System? 

One teacher says, “I can not teach drawing” ; 
another says, “I can not teach writing success- 
fully”; another is tone deaf and can not teach 
vocal music. Does this condition justify the 
hiring of special teachers to make up the in- 
capacities of the non-singing, non-drawing, non- 
writing teachers? That entails a rather big 
expense on a school system. If the room teacher 
is not learning to do the work, it would seem 
like a clear waste of a school board’s money to 
hire a special teacher while the room teacher 
does nothing. Therefore good house-keeping 
forbids such an arrangement. Again, many 
room teachers object to the special teacher be- 
cause there is damage to the discipline of the 
school due to the change of teachers. These two 
objections should be enough to put an end to 
such a practice where it has been started, or to 
prevent its installation in any new places. The 
single chance which the entire specialization of 
teaching has that our schools are all to become 
platoon organizations, with each teacher respon- 
sible for a single subject with each platoon. If 
our system goes on developing the one-teacher 
one-room plan of organization, then the room 
teacher must become qualified to do all the 
teaching work of her room except as the super- 
visor of special subjects may teach an occasional 
new lesson, let us say of some new and differ- 
ent phase of the subject. The one-teacher one- 
room plan has its strength in that it naturally 
satisfies the child’s unity of consciousness sup- 
plies his developmental need to see the related- 
ness of ideas both within the specialty and of 
the specialty with other subjects. No system 
of specialized teaching yet studied by the writer 
has been even tolerably satisfactory in this re- 
gard. The frequent change of teachers during a 
school day, now for one specialty and now for 
another, is not helpful in’ creating the sense of 
relatedness of knowledge nor of unity and of 
continuity of experience. The special teacher 
will not admit and will not assume any respon- 
sibility for instruction or correlation of other 
subjects with the specialty except incidentally, 
which is of course accidentally, which is almost 
never. Under this system the child passes thru 
layers of consciousness each day, but the layers 
are separated by non-conducting strata of other 
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experiences. To realize his identity thruout the 
entire day’s routine, the child must be able con- 
sciously to pass forward and backward thru the 
day’s experiences, must be able to discover the 
“ego” in it, or for him the “I” will not emerge. 
Hence, the growing, developing child needs to 
stay with the one teacher so that all the lessons 
and ideas shall be tied together into a single 
continuous stream of consciousness as if it were 
a single moving picture. The layer conscious- 
ness or the separate picture plan of developing 
thought resembles the adult’s awakening from a 
dream. Truth can not easily be separated from 
the verities of the dream. If the one-room one- 
teacher plan seems likely to remain, there is 
warrant for the effort to organize every school 
system that can afford special supervision on 
the basis of the teacher-supervisor plan. 
What Are the Distinctive Duties of the 
Teacher-Supervisor? 

The “teacher” duties are necessary because in 
every system of schools there are teachers, even 
some of long service, and some of very recent 
entry into the service, who can not teach the 
specialty, or who think and say they can not do 
so. Hence the subject must be taught to the 
classes of these teachers by a special teacher, or 
the pupils must lose the instruction, which is 
not permissible. Only the new presentation, or 
the presentations of new aspects or of new meth- 
ods should be the direct responsibility of the 
special teacher, as also of the supervisor. The 
drill or the necessary repetition of such lessons 
as music, or the completion of work such as in 
drawing; should be the responsibility of the room 
teacher after observation of the special teacher’s 
start of the work, and after consultation about 
the plan and purpose of a given series or set of 
development lessons. While the special teacher 
is making these presentations, is doing this 
model teaching, the room teacher must be watch- 
ing the processes and procedure so as to become 
capable of continuing the work begun or of re- 
peating the exercise given. The reason for the 
work of the special teacher is to permit the un- 
trained room teacher to become able to do her 
own teaching in the subject under the guidance 
of the supervisor. The success of the special 
teacher in this phase of the work is to render 
her assistance unnecessary as model teacher, and 
to fit the room teacher to do her work as the 
result of mere direction and guidance. If the 
room teacher needs less and less teaching of her 
classes, then she is becoming stronger and the 
system more balanced and more complete as well 
as more economical, since the less special teach- 
ing there is to do, the more teachers the super- 
visor can direct successfully. Here is the 
marked advantage of the plan of special teacher- 
supervisor over the plan of special-teacher. The 
room teacher never becomes wider and possessed 
of broader capability if the special teacher does 
the work all the time; under the careful direc- 
tion of the special teacher-supervisor the room 
teacher becomes a stronger and more balanced 
teacher who is independent of crutches. 

The supervisory duty of the teacher-super- 
visor occasionally may be to teach a type or 
model lesson or to present some new and recently 
developed feature of the special subject. Here 
the teaching of the supervisor will end. The 
more valuable work of the supervisor is to 
awaken belief in capability of achievement and 
desire of achievement in the special branch, to 
set up standards of achievement suited to the 
conditions of work in the school system, to bring 
to the teacher a reserve of knowledge and of 
devices which better training and longer experi- 
ence have put into the supervisor’s possession. 
Altho the room teacher is generally exhorted to 
keep up to the times, where there is a super- 
visor of a subject, a most important responsi- 
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ARTHUR T. LEON, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Arthur T. Leon, a member of the well known 
publishing firm of Cupples and Leon Company, 
New York, is serving his first term as a member 
of the Board of Education of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
The sound judgment which Mrv Leon has shown 
in the management of the business of his publish- 
ing house makes him a most ugeful member of 
the Board of Education of the city in which he 
makes his home. He is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Supplies and a member of the Committee 
on Teachers. 

New Rochelle is one of the cities of the metro- 
politan district which has the good fortune to 
have on its Board of Education businessmen who 
have achieved success in New York City. Such 
men bring to the consideration of educational 
Guestions a breadth of view and a progressive at- 
titudé toward school progress needs that can not 
always be found in the Boards of Education of 
the smaller cities. Mr. Leon represents the type 
of businessman who sees all measures from the 
point of view of the welfare of the schools. 


bility of the supervisor is to keep the teaching 
corps informed and instructed in the new devel- 


opments within the field of her specialty. The 
room teacher must read papers, must study 
books, must attend conventions for new ideas 


and plans. So must the supervisor, and it is 
distinctly the supervisor’s privilege and duty to 
select and adapt these new ideas and features to 
the adopted or the prescribed procedure and 
methods. This adaptation belongs to the super- 
visor since she has made the original plans; 
changes or modifications in the plan must there- 
fore be made by her. Some very active teachers 
will propose modifications, but these should have 
the approval of the supervisor. For most sys- 
tems and for most teachers, the introduction of 
modifications or of adaptations and of higher 
standards is the specific duty and responsibility 
of the supervisor by concurrence of the division 
of superintendence. 
What Form of Procedure Can Be Made to Bring 
These Results? + 

Given a school system of 240 teachers, of 
whom 200 are in grade rooms; given special 
teacher-supervisors in vocal music, drawing, 
penmanship; how shall adequate special teach- 
ing and supervision be secured for these 200 
teachers ? 
rooms must be arranged. 
which school day each supervisor shall visit each 
school building. This program must be made 
by the superintendent, or must certainly have 
his approval. Otherwise, it will happen and 
happen frequently, that several supervisors will 
visit the same building on the same day or 
within two days. The even distribution of the 
time between visits of supervisors needs to be 
Supervision must be 
“Oh! for a 


First, a program of visits to school- 
rm: 
This must show on 


most religiously arranged. 
stimulating and not irritating. 


week of freedom from supervisors!” one 
grade teacher’s prayer to her superintendent jn 
a school system where the supervisors tried their 
best to suit their programs to each other, but 
felt at liberty to vary it slightly. 


was 


After the Routine of Visits Has Been Arranged, 
How Shall Special Teaching and Super- 
vision Be Made Productive? 


After observation while visiting each schoo]- 
room, the supervisor must form a judgment on 
the work observed. To do any good, that judg- 
ment must be the teacher, 
What shall be observed, what shall be recorded? 
How shall conference between the room teacher 
and the supervisor be managed so that improve- 
ment of work, if needed, shall be certainly ac- 
The here 
these questions, and probably raises more. 


communicated to 


complished ? form inserted answers 


CHESTER SCHOOL DISTRICT 
special 
regular 


Notes of visit of the Room of 
SEES PE eee ere eee eee TycTitt teacher of 
oaaopesece NON 4th senenee badness «5 sama om 
nbubeesee600s66bc40-~0 191. 
Be Bis ccdcscese. 
3S Sarre 
I, SUPERVISOR: Il. TEACHER: 
a. Taught ....Min. a. Taught Min, 
b. Observed ...Min. b. Observed ..Min, 
NOTE—Check item or enter your judgment 


Ill, RESPONSE OF PUPILS 


a. Attentive d, Enthusiastic 


MN da dbu as 0:60 0% e. Indifferent 

e. Work hard . "| i gaeakieenas 
IV. ATTITUDE OF TEACHER: 

a. Enthusiastic ... ce. Neutral 

b. Interested ... d 


V. RESULTS OBSERVED THIS VISIT: 
a. Excellent d. Unsatisfactory... 
b. Satisfactory .... e. - . 
c. Improving ... f. 
VI. CONDITIONS FOR WORK: 
a Favorable b. Unfavorable 


c. — 
VII. MADE SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHER: 


SC A eee b. No? 
VIII. FORMER SUGGESTONS USED: 
Genera eee cicesdaccue 
IX, TIME FIXED FOR CONFERENCE WITH 
TEACHER: 
gs Eee ST ead kia oa Place?... 
REMARKS: 
| ee es er 
Supervisor 
Special Teacher 
Ws sigs oud dncavd ooeeean ieee eel 
Fxplanation.—This form bound into a book, 100 


leaves to a book, is used by the supervisors, Two 
copies of the observations are written at once by use 
of carbon copying sheets. The original is handed to 
the room teacher. The duplicate remains in the book. 
From the duplicates the supervisor makes up _ her 
report to the superintendent at the close of the month, 
A copy of the monthly report form will also be shown. 

Obviously all teachers will be judged on the 
same points. Variability of the supervisor is 
thus as nearly eliminated as is humanly pos- 
sible. This subjection of all teachers to com- 
parison and judgment on identical points is as- 
suredly in the direction of standardization of 
supervision. The points to be judged can vary 
according to the wish of supervisor or superin- 
tendent, and will probably be different in differ- 
ent systems. No comparison of teachers is fair 
or significant if it merely records “fair” or 
“good” or “excellent.” In any growing system 
these points will change from time to time as 
higher and higher achievement becomes possible 
of attainment. Within any system, the use of 
descriptive terms focalizes attention and system- 
atizes judgment. The check marks save time 
and labor in noting the judgment. The blank 
spaces avoid a dead level of mechanical pro- 
cedure by allowing, even suggesting, spontaneity 
of judgment and record. The gain to the 
teacher, to the supervisor and to the superin- 
tendent, from the use of such a set of forms, 
can hardly be adequately stated except to per- 
sons who are using some such plan. Little ef- 
fort and time are needed to fill the blanks. 
Teacher and supervisor know definitely where 
they stand with respect to each other and to the 
work. If the teacher needs more help than a 
swiftly spoken suggestion or two, the conference 
of these two is definitely fixed. The check on 
the supervisor is just as real as on the room 
teacher. To report the room teacher a failure 
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Monthly report of....... 
Supervisor 


1. Number 
2. Number 
3. Number of days absent from work? 
4. Number 
5. Number 


sheet under the heading VIII. 


Number of rooms whose results were unsatisfactory or worse? 


School Soand Jounal 


Special Teacher of 
Ser ie ba ca de a eee 


6. Number of rooms whose results were satisfactory or better? 


Write names of teachers and schools whose work is notably improving, on the back of th’'s 


9. Write the names and schools whose work is unsatisfactory or worse, on the back of this 


sheet under the heading IX. 


10. Number of rooms where conditions were favorable?................ Unfavorable? 
11. Suggestions given to teachers: number “yes”? pt re eee 


12. Number of lessons taught? 


13. Number of lessons observed? 


14. Number of teachers’ meetings held? 


16. Enter remarks on the back of this sheoct. 
17. Have you replied to all the questions? 


at the end of a term will be an embarrassing 
action if the monthly reports and if the notes of 
visits show no positive admonitions, suggestions, 
arrangements for conferences, on the part of the 
supervisor. The direct helpfulness of the super- 
vision emanating from the supervisor will be 
most manifest through items VII, VIII and IX. 
How Will This Enable the Superintendent to 
Vitalize Both the Teaching and the 
Supervision? 
From the supervisor’s report the superintend- 





Since there are in the United States 11,784 
municipal corporations of less than 2,500 pop- 
ulation, variously called villages, boroughs, 
towns and even cities, they can not be ignored 
in discussions of the problems of schook admin 
istration. That they are neglected, neverthe- 
less, is shown by the facts that only a few arti- 
cles relating to the village school have appeared 
in journals of education and only several of 
the books on rural life devote a chapter or two 
to the schools of these small municipal corpora 
tions. Too often the village has been thought 
of as a city especially by the inhabitants of the 
village and even by persons living in the open 
country. It is true that some of the small 
municipal corporations naturally partake of the 
character of the city inasmuch as they have no 
vital relation to the surrounding country. This, 
in general, may be said of mining, manufactur- 
ing and suburban villages. 

There are, however, hundreds of villages seat- 
tered thruout the country that are or should be 
a part of a community much larger in area than 
the village itself. This is especially true of vil- 
lages located in agricultural regions, where the 
village is the business center for the farming 
region roundabout, oftentimes of considerable 
extent. 

Independence of Village Undesirable. 

Tho many of ‘these agricultural villages are 
the center of the practical, every-day, business 
life of the community, oftentimes their own 
schools are entirely independent of the rest of 
the community. The principal exceptions to 
this are to be found in those states where the 
county system of school administration obtains 
and in those states where a town school com- 
mittee has control of all the schools within the 


15. Number of conferences held with ind vidva' teachers? 


Teacher. 


ent will learn just which teachers are growing 
and improving; here commendation can and 
should be bestowed by the superintendent. To 
the careless and indifferent teacher the approach 
will be equally direct. Nathan’s rebuke of 
David was crushing because he could say to 
David, “Thou art the man.” Weakness and 
wavering on the part of teachers is almost im- 
mediately detected and remedies applied. In 
the conference of teacher and supervisor, the 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


W. S. Deffenbaugh, U. S. Bureau of Education 


town. In one or two states whose unit of school 
administration is the township the schools of 
the incorporated villages are independent of the 
township schools. In states having the district 
system of school administration the village, and 
in eases some of the territory extending beyond 
the corporate boundaries of the village, consti- 
tute a school district. 

The town system of New England having one 
or more village schools in each town under the 
management of a town school committee or the 
county system with the village school adminis- 
tered by a county board of education is without 
doubt the best plan by reason of the fact that 
the town school committee may district the 
town, or the county board the county, along 
natural community lines. In districting for 
school purposes boundary lines of the incorpor- 
ated village should be disregarded, especially in 
the agricultural sections of the country where 
the village is an integral part of the rural com- 
munity and where all the children of the com- 
munity should attend the same school, but even 
in many counties and towns where the school 
committees have the authority to make school 
districts on community lines, with the village as 
part of the community, they have failed to do so. 

The Barrier. 

There are several reasons why a barrier has 
been set up between village and country schools. 
One, as already mentioned, is the fact that vil- 
lages are permitted to have independent school 
systems thus shutting off the children of the 
outlying districts. As a result there are within 
a few miles of many villages two or three one- 
room schools. In one state where the village 
school is an independent organization 41 per 
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greater experience, the wider grasp, the fuller 
knowledge of the supervisor are revealed to the 
teacher; then the teacher can supplement her 
knowledge and experience by drawing on the 
reserve of the supervisor and even of the super- 
intendent. Thus the teacher should have more 
to give the children, since she draws from a re- 
serve stock much larger than her own. 
How Shall the Superintendent Secure Benefit 
From the Supervisor’s Notes of Visits? 
The bearing on “productiveness” of super- 
vision of this form used carefully and painstak- 
ingly need not be stated to superintendents. 
Very brief comparison and study will disclose 
its quality to throw a deep furrew, even in a 
heavy soil. Items five and sixteen are richly 
laden with openings for help from the superin- 
tendent. What are the unfavorable conditions 
if such are reported’ How may they be re- 
The supervisor may be teaching too 
much or supervising too much. The supervisor 
may not be giving any time to conferences with 
teachers, The supervisor may not be holding 
enough meetings with teachers of buildings. 
Knowing that report must be made, and that 
results and reports will be compared, induces 
continuous and consistent effort at betterment. 
The superintendent can go directly to the rooms 
needing attention. If teaching is improved, if 
supervision is improved, and if superintending 
is improved, is it not a permissible and even 
warranted claim that we are on the way to “pro- 
ductive supervision” ¢ 


moved ? 





cent of the villages have four or more one-room 
schools within a radius of 24 miles. 

Another reason is that where it is possible to 
unite country and village school districts, the 
country people hesitate to vote for consolidation 
for fear that their children will be lured away 
from the farm because the village schools do not 
teach subjects related to country life. This ob- 
jection could be overcome by the introduction of 
such subjects. If, however, the village schools 
are independent of the township or the county 
the introduction of such courses is not an easy 
matter since the village school authorities too 
often look upon the city schools as models for 
the village to imitate. If the village schools 
were administered by a township or county 
board of education there would not be such a 
distinct line of demarcation between the coun- 
try school and the city school and it would be 
possible to introduce courses of study related to 
rural life. 

Consolidation with the village would make 
conditions no worse than they now are in many 
communities where there are four or five or even 
more one-room schools within a few miles of the 
village. These one-room schools can not min- 
ister fully to the social and intellectual needs of 
the entire community, since a community as a 
rule is larger than the district served by the 
one-room school, neither do they tend to hold 
children on the farm; rather, they tend to drive 
them away. 

Value of Unified Schools. 

If all the schools of a community are consoli- 
dated at the center of the practical, every-day, 
business life, the children of the entire com- 
munity, village children as well as country chil- 
dren may be brought together. In consequence, 
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their vision will become broadened; neither will 
the village child be pitted against the country 
child if it be understood that all belong to the 
same community, and that all have the same in- 
terests. Before there can be a reorganization 
and upbuilding of country life the villager and 
the countryman must cooperate. The way to 
bring about cooperation is to think together. 
’ One school for the entire community will help 
bring about community thinking. 

Instead of the weak, one-room school teaching 
a little spelling, reading and arithmetic, and in- 
stead of the village schools, many of which are 
not doing much more than teaching the three 
It’s, there should be a village community school 
with a course of study based upon rural life. If 
the country schools form a consolidation group 
by themselves and do not include the village, 
there will still be a line of demareation between 
the village and the surrounding country where 
as, in fact, they are one. 

County Units Desirable. 

Before it is possible for some states to have 
village community schools the present plan of 
having the village schools independent of the 
rest of the community must be abandoned and a 
town or county system substituted, thus making 


it possible for school boards to consolidate the 


schools of a community, at or near the business 
center. 

In most sections of the country the county 
nnit will best serve the need of the several com 
munities in the county. If the township is the 
unit of school administration many a homogen 
cous community would find part of itself in one 
township and part in another, the township 
boundary lines having no relation to the boun- 
daries of communities. By organizing with the 
county as a unit for school administration it is 
clear that fewer natural communities would be 
broken up. 

So much for the general plan of administer 
ing village schools; whatever the method, 
whether a village has a school board of its own 
or whether its schools are administered by a 
town or county board, there are certain princi 
ples of administration that the village board or 
the town or county board must observe. 
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Plan of Organization. 

In villages having an independent system for 
administering their schools the school board 
elects a principal of schools, who has general 
supervision of instruction and such other duties 
as the board may confer upon him. In such 
plan of village school organization the relation 
of the principal to the school board should be 
practically the same as in city school systems, 
the principal acting as the executive officer of 
the board. Tho no data are at hand to show 
what relation actually exists between the village 
school boards and principals it is safe to assert 
that few village school boards consult principals 
when electing teachers, or outlining the policies 
of the schools. Too often village school boards 
and individual members of the boards interfere 
in matters that should be left to the principals. 
The nomination of teachers, the selection of 
textbooks, if there is local adoption, the prepa 
ration of courses of study, the discipline of th: 
school and even its methods of instruction ar 
examples. The proper function of a_ village 
school board, as of a city or county board, is to 


legislate, while the function of the principal is 


to outline the general policy of the school, te 
present a budget to the school board for its con 
sideration, to nominate teachers and to have 
supervision over the instruction. In other words 
his function is that of an executive. If a school 
board executes it does not need to employ a 
principal. 
Function of the Board. 

The village school board can best legislate as 
a whole and not thru a committee on organiza 
tion as is often the case. The tendency in city 
school administration is to reduce the number 
of standing committees or abolish them alto 
gether. Since the administration of a villag 
school system is comparatively simple there is no 
reason whatever why a board should divide up 
into committees on teachers, buildings, schoo! 
discipline, finance, ete. 1 he board as a whole 
can and should investigate and legislate upon 
such matters as properly come under its juris 
diction. The principal of schools can and should 
furnish most of the information necessary to 
guide the board in its deliberations. 


ln a county or town system of schools where 
the village schools are administered by the 
county or town board the village principal’s rela 
tion to the board is different from that of thé 
principal in a village having its own board o 
education. He should stand in practically th 
same relation to the county board as does a 
building or ward principal in a city to the city 
board. He should make his recommendations to 
the county superintendent and not directly to 
the county board. 


Accuracy in School Accounts. 

One of the weak points in village school ad 
ministration is the haphazard way school ac 
counts are often kept. The writer found in 
several village schools that the stubs of th 
secretary’s check book constituted the only ree 
ord of expenditures. Village school accounts 
should be kept just as carefully and as system 
atically as are the accounts of a large city schoo] 
system. For methods of keeping village school 
accounts the reader is referred to an article on 
Records, Accounts, Reports, ete., in the Amer 
ean School Board Journal, December, 1918. 

If the village schools of a county are adminis 
tered by a county board, it should keep an ac 
count with each village just as a city board 
keeps accounts with each of its schools. 

In the administration of village schools the 
question of the time which the principal should 
be required to teach is often raised. In general 
he should have no regular classes if there are 
eight or more teachers. If there are fewer teach 
ers, a portion of his time might be devoted to 
teaching but even if there are only four or five 
teachers he should have some free time. In a 
village school system the duties of a principal 
are many. He must be the executive officer of 


the board, he must be supervisor of instruction, 
he must settle difficulties that arise between 
teachers and pupil, between pupil and pupil, be 


tween parent and teacher, he must look after the 
playground, he must write letters usually with 


out the aid of a stenographer and then attend to 
a score or more of other thing If th vork be 
efficiently done the principal will scarcely have 


the time to teach r gular classes. 


What Type of High-School Building Is the Best All-Around Investment? 


III. The Partial Seating Study-Room Type. 


S. A. Challman, Commissioner of School Buildings for Minnesota. 


In two previous articles the planning of high 
school buildings with a view to meet the re 
quirements of a school organization which would 
give each pupil a home desk, wholly or partially 
apart from the recitation room, has been pre 
sented. As this, however, means a certain num 
ber of vacant seats in the study room at all 
hours when recitations are in progress, some 
plan by means of which it may be possible prac- 
tically to eliminate the vacant seat and yet re- 
tain the feature of quiet rooms for study seems 
desirable. Such a plan is not entirely’ an un 
tried venture in our high schools, as many of 
our modern high school buildings have of late 
years been designed to meet such a form of or- 
ganization. 

In a number of these buildings one or more 
study rooms adjacent to the library have been 
planned to care for about forty per cent of the 
enrollment, as this has been considered to be as 
large a number as would be likely to have no 
recitations at any one time. In some buildings 
study rooms have been planned for even a 
smaller percentage, since some principals con- 
tend that with a well worked out program the 
percentage of pupils in a study room at any 
period of the day may be materially reduced 


below such a standard. The outstanding fea 
ture of this form of high school organization is 
that it provides each pupil with a desk for 
study, when such is needed, but does not assign 
him to a home desk. It gives to each teacher a 
separate recitation room, and it affords ample 
library facilities for reference purposes for all 
pupils during school hours. On a basis of a 
seating capacity for forty per cent of the enroll 
ment, this type will necessitate 45 square feet 
per pupil, provided that a compact arrangement 
similar to that shown in the accompanying dia 
gram is adhered to. A plan according to t¥pe 
C will practically require one and two-fifths 
seats for each pupil enrolled. 

The plan merely takes into consideration the 
requirements for academic work, and other fea 
tures such as auditorium, gymnasium, adminis 
tration rooms, industrial and vocational rooms 
and other activities now generally included in a 
modern high school curriculum have been inten- 
tionally left out of this diagram in order to rivet 
the attention upon the school organization nec 
essary to make proper use of a building of this 
type. 

About three hundred educators in responsible 
positions in every state in the Union have had 
this type as well as three others submitted to 


them for their opinion as to their choice of the 
most suitable type of high school building. Th: 
inquiry was sent mainly to high school princi 
pals on account of their familiarity with th: 
problems involved. From the replies touching 
upon this particular type, the following sym 
posium has been compiled: 


FAVORABLE OPINIONS. 


PS. Kingsbury, Principal High School, Spring 
field, Illinois. 

Type C, as it appears to me, lends itself most 
favorably to obtaining the most satisfactory 
results. We maintain the classes on a system of 
directive study in the high school here. We have 
an enrollment at the present time of 900. We 
run one so-called study room which has a maxi 
mum seating capacity of 75 and has a maximum 
enrollment of 45 during any one period of the 
day. 

By the use of our shops, gymnasium, music 
and domestic science work we have largely 
eliminated the necessity of a study period by per 
mitting students to take four academic and one 
recreational subject each day. As we have bu! 
the five periods during the day this takes care 
of the student body very nicely without the 
necessity of a large study hall. Moreover, th 
standard of work done has not decreased 

My belief is that type C, supplemented by th 
opportunities for non-academic work, is the most 
satisfactory of the four types shown 
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J. A. Whiteford, Superintendent City Schools, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 

I prefer type C on account of economy of space 
and greater ease of administration. 

G. Walter Williams, Principal High School, New 
Bedjord, Mass. 

I believe type C is the best one for a modern 
high school. My reasons briefly are these: It 
is highly desirable to have recitation rooms that 
are large enough only for the class that is re- 
citing. Type C allows that, and has also two 
study rooms of only fifty pupils each which may 
be used as home rooms; therefore with seven 
recitation rooms of thirty pupils each used as 
home rooms, and also two study rooms of fifty 
pupils each, it would be possible to seat three 
hundred and ten pupils in those rooms; and dur- 
ing the recitations which would be conducted in 
each of the recitation rooms and the chemistry 
and physics laboratories, it would be possible to 
keep nine classes reciting every period. Then 
the two study rooms would be used for study 
periods, making it possible to keep eleven teach- 
ers and a librarian busy every period. All tne 
adjustment that would be necessary for this 
would be to arrange the use of the lecture rooms 
for the chemistry and physics classes on alier- 
nate periods or alternate days. 

H. H. Holmes, Prin. Central High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

We use type C. In my judgment it is far better 
than Type A because it never is necessary to 
have all the pupils in the study hall at one time, 
and it is never necessary to have all the pupils 
in recitation rooms at one time. It is better 
than any plan which contemplates combine. 
study and recitation rooms, because, in my judg- 
ment, pupils do not study so well in rooms in 
which recitations are occurring, and teachers 
cannot* teach nearly so well in rooms where 
pupils are supposed to be studying, but frequent- 
ly are not, and require such supervision as to 
distract the attention of the teacher. Further- 
more, the pupils that are supposed to be reciting 
are also distracted by the pupils that are sup- 
posed to be studying. 

The seating capacity of the study hall depends 
on two things, first, how many periods in the 
day’s work and, second, how many periods out 
of each day the pupil studies. To illustrate it 


is evident that no study hall would be necessary - 


if there were four periods and every pupil recited 
four periods per day. If there were five periods 
and each one recited four periods per day, study 
halls would need to accommodate one-fifth of the 
pupils each period. If extra periods per day are 
required of those pupils whose work is not suc: 
cessfully done under home study, they can be 
accommodated in the study halls or in the recita- 
tion rooms which would not then be in use. 

L. A. Mahoney, Superintendent City Schools, 

Moline, Illinois. 

Type C reduces the necessary seating capacity 
to a very economic basis. It provides a sufficient 
number of vacant seats for all ordinary condi- 
tions and at a fixed place. The size of study 
halls is such as to make them usable under such 
extraordinary conditions as may arise. 

Paul C. Stetson, Prin. South High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

As between type C and type B we would select 
type C, because of our experience. In Grand 
Rapids we have found that type C meets our 
needs well, and while it may be more expensive 
than a type of combined study and recitation 
rooms, it nevertheless, increases the efficiency of 
the organization. 

H. H. Ryan, Prin. Main Avenue High School, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

I prefer type C. Study rooms should be also 
reading annexes forethe library. The library 
should be a stack room, with tables and chairs 
for only those consulting encylopedias and dic- 
tionaries. In this school we follow that plan, 
with four study halls of seventy-five seats each, 
centered about the library stack room. Our 
library circulation is between three and four 
hundred a day, for 1200 pupils. 

The plan of having pupils do their studying 
in the rear of a room in which a recitation is 
being conducted is only a make shift—a means 
of “getting by’ where the economic situation is 
such that proper facilities cannot be provided. 

The above remarks are based upon the assump- 
tion that the plan of the school program is the 
older, conventional plan—seven or eight recita- 
tion periods, of about 45 minutes each, the pupil 
Spending one or more of these in study. Of 
course the supervised study plan would practi- 
Cally do away with study halls—pupils remaining 
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in a room an hour, 20 minutes of which are spent 

in supervised study. Only pupils with abnormal 

programs would need study halls. 

Frederick E. Emmons, Prin. Battin High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

I have had the pleasure, or discomfiture, of 
conducting a high school in each of the four 
types which come within the range of this in- 
quiry. I have found that from the standpoint of 
teacher, pupil, and principal, type C which pro- 
vides for small study rooms and a sufficient num- 
ber of recitation rooms to care for any number 
of study pupils, has been by far the most satis- 
factory type of building. Type C from my own 
experience also seems to meet best the present 
demands for supervised study. It is so easy for 
a few distracting elements in a large study hall 
to waste the time of others, even under the super- 
vision of a strong teacher and my experience 
makes me feel that type C lends itself better to 
administrative efficiency than any of the other 
plans presented. 

T. J. McCormack, Prin. La Salle-Peru Twp. High 
School, La Salle, Ill. 

From my experience in a school of type A 
which was very satisfactory when the enrollment 
was small, I am now, since our enrollment has 
ncreased, strongly in favor of type C. This com- 
bines the advantages of the study room with the 
economy of space involved in having to accom- 
modate only 40 per cent of the pupils. Our study 
hall never contains more than 40 per cent of our 
school attendance. The rest of the space, there- 
fore, is waste space and can be justified only on 
the grounds of the need of a school auditorium. 
Leonard Young, Prin. Central High School, 

Duluth, Minnesota. 

My experience with school buildings has been 
along the lines of schools organized under plans 
providing for a large study room with adjoining 
recitation rooms or providing for combined study 
and recitation rooms. My preference, however, 
would be for a building according to type C. This 
plan gives each teacher her own classroom and 
study space is provided for approximately the 
fraction students not in recitation at any part of 
the time. This plan also provides for the group- 
ing of pupils in the study rooms in groups which 
are readily managed, supervised and assisted in 
their work. The reasonable economy of the cost 
per pupil in this type of school and the close 
supervision of the work by teacher in recitation 
and study are my reasons for the perference. 

R. L. Paschal, Prin, High School, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

I prefer type C. It is economical in space per 
pupil. The study halls are so arranged that there 
is the minimum of distance to be traversed from 
the recitation rooms. The library is convenient 
to the study halls and to the recitation rooms. 
It avoids combination of study hall and recita- 
tion room, 

W. I. Early, Prin. Washington High School, Siour 
Falls, So. Dak. 

I regard type C as the best for larger high 
schools. The study room proposition should not 
be an incidental thing, but should have the same 
careful consideration in program planning as 
does any other phase of the students’ schedule. 
W. G. Bate, Prin. High School, Mankato, Minne- 

sota. 

I believe that type C will be the most flexible 
and come the nearest meeting all requirements. 
I choose this type because it embraces both the 
study room and session room plans. In my opin- 
ion, the building in which the pupils are placed in 
small groups in session rooms is the best so far 
as the seating problem is concerned, but in the 
average school, most pupils will have one or more 
hours a day purely for study and it is my obser- 
vation that they do better work in a small study 


room, holding not more than fifty pupils and un- 


r 


Cc 


der the supervision of a teacher who gives them 
her entire attention during that time. 

Type C not only provides this facility, but by 
placing the study rooms adjacent to the library 
it secures the effective combination of study room 
and library facilities, which comes very nearly 
being ideal. I am inclined to think that in a 
school of from 250 to 300 pupils, one study room 
would be all that need be provided, assuming, of 
course, that pupils might have home seats in 
recitation rooms or lockers. 

On the whole, I believe that type C will prove 
not only the most economical but the most effi- 
cient in handling the various problems of disci- 
pline and especially the problem of effective study 
in the average high school. 

George I. Balzer, Prin. Washington High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

I favor type C. The new high school into 
which we moved a year ago last September is 
intended to accommodate 1200 pupils. It is pro- 
vided with two study rooms with total seating 
capacity of 500. 

I favor this plan very strongly because it re 
lieves the teachers of the burden of having any 
pupils in their recitation rooms excepting those 
who are members of the class. As far as space 
is concerned, it is as economical as any plan 
that has yet been devised, for while the study 
hall takes up some room, each classroom can be 
smaller. 

Lee Bryne, Prin. High School, Mobile, Alabama. 

Type C is particularly good, as it allows for 
the expansion of the library into the rooms on 
either side. Advanced pupils in particular ought 
to have easy access to the library at all times, in 
order to make their periods of study profitable. 
Geo. H. Rockwood, Prin. Austin High School, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

For a small school of 250 pupils the building 
indicated as type C would be my choice because 
it provides moderate sized study rooms for pupils 
and does not very greatly increase the floor space 
of the building. For a larger school the general 
type of C with more study rooms would be desir- 
able. Our building, and most of the high school 
buildings in Chicago, combine study and: recita- 
tion rooms. The objection lies in the difficulty 
of providing study rooms and the consequent dis- 
sipation of school energy and school spirit. 

E. R. Whitney, Acting Supt. Oity Schools, 
Schenectady, New York. 

Type C seems to me a very satisfactory plan, 
especially, if one study hall is maintained for the 
girls and another for boys. The study hall 
teachers may be strong grade school teachers 
who have the power of getting pupils to study 
and teaching them how, which is the most im- 
portant part of high school work. This is prac- 
tically the plan used in Schenectady. The study 
hall teachers are called here “Study Hall Super- 
visors” and maintain the same kind of discipline 
every period thruout the’ day and many a laggard 
who otherwise would loaf during his vacant 
period in school has been taught how to study. 
I have had experience with other types and find 
that type C is far superior in its results. 

L. CO. Ward, Principal High School, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 

We have attempted in this high school type A 
and type C plans in recent years. We worked 
upon type A basis until our enrollment reached 
an unwieldy figure; when we shifted to the type 
C basis. We find that we now handle eleven 
hundred people with three study-halls, and three 
study-hall teachers, nearly as well as we handled, 
upon type A basis, seven hundred fifty pupils 
with five study-hall teachers. 

If money for building is abundant, and good 
study hall teachers are available, I should pre- 
fer the type A plan; but with the usual limita- 
tions as to money and teachers for study-room 
work, I much prefer the type C. 
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Franklin W. Johnson, Prin. University High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

In considering plans of a high school building 
I would place type C first. The recitation rooms 
are of suitable size for purposes of instruction 
and provision is made in two moderately sized 
rooms for study. These rooms adjoin the library 
which should be easily accessible to every pupil 
engaged in study. Fifty pupils constitute a 
group of suitable size to be supervised by a 
teacher. By supervision I do not mean simp y 
keeping order but giving direction as to effective 
study habits. 

Murray A. Dalman, Director Bureau of Reference 
and Research, Indianapolis, Indiana Public 
Schools. 

The principals of our high schools were some- 
what disagreed in their recommendations as to 
the best type of high school building. Ths 
necessitated two or three discussions to rather 
clarify the matter as to the Indianapolis position. 
Our answer to your inquiry is that type © is 
probably the most satisfactory, tho it necessitates 
a few more square feet per pupil and a larger 
number of desks than a more economical type. 
The flexibility of the use of this building more 
than overcomes the added expense. 

Wm. H: Eddy, Superintendent City Schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Type C is compact in its plan and elastic so 
far as school organization is concerned. These 
two factors make it more desirable than any 
other plan. 

E. OC. Zabriskie, Prin. Washington Irving High 
School, New York City. 

Type C seems to have no glaring defects. Its 
advantages are that each teacher has his own 
room, it is economical for the amount of con- 
venience given, study halls are near the library, 
the supervision of the study halls may not be 
too difficult for one teacher, and the lockers may 
be supervised from the study halls. 

L. N. McWhorter, Prin. West High, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Type C appears to me to be the most nearly 
ideal. It allows for indefinite extension and 
offers a modified type of school organization 
which is distinctly desirable from the standpoint 
of lesson preparation as well as recitation. It is 
a guess on my part that this type of building 
may require one more teacher in every ten, but I 
believe the added expense will be justified by the 
convenience and efficiency of a building so organ- 
ized. 

A. J. Burton, Prin. High School, Rock Island, 
Lllinois. 

Personally I like type C very much. It is well 
adapted to the divided period plan for supervised 
study. One or two small study halls closely con- 
nected to the library will take care of all students 
not in recitation. We find in a school of 800 that 
about seven-eighths of the students are in recita- 
tion at all times. The other students are cared 
for in the study hall and the library. I strongly 
favor type C. 

G. F. Loomis, Superintendent City Schools, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin. 

Type C is in my judgment the preferable plan 
for high schools, and this is the plan adopted for 
the new building to be erected in Waukesha. 


E. E. Smith, Principal Central High School, 


“fk Memphis, Tennessee. 
F 


or practical purposes of wholesome adminis- 
tration, I prefer type C. A supervised study 
plan, with arrangements for a small percentage 
to study, and for each teacher to have his or her 
own classroom, is better than study with recita- 


. tion at the same time. 


Thomas 8. Weaver, Superintendent City Schools, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Our own high school building with a capacity 
of 2,600 is arranged with session rooms and reci- 
tation rooms. These session rooms are the head- 
quarters of the pupils except when they are at 
recitation in some other room. The plan seems 
to work well. 

John Rush Powell, Principal Soldan High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Type C appears to me to answer best the needs 
of a liberal plan of school organization. 

C. M. Bardwell, Superintendent City Schools, 
Aurora, Illinois. 

We built a new high school building six years 
ago and during the six years it has been used we 
have felt that this type of building most nearly 
filled our needs. It corresponds closely with type 
Cc. The building would normally accommodate 
eight hundred and has two study halls with a 
seating capacity of one hundred twenty-five each. 
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In these study halls no recitations are held. We 
believe that this has worked out very satisfac- 
torily. 

A. R. Crozier, Prin. High School, Dallas, Tezas. 

Type C is to my mind the most satisfactory 
plan, granting that an auditorium is provided. 
I consider two things essential to the proper con- 
duct of a modern high school, large or small; 
1, each teacher should have her individual class- 
room; 2, there should be some place for the 
assembly of all students. In no other way can 
the esprit du corps be developed so well. 
Francis R. North, Principal High School, Pater- 

son, New Jersey. 
Type C is a good and economical type of build- 
ing because with proper arrangements there is 
ample space both for individual study and for 
recitation * rooms. 
Lucy L. W. Wilson, Prin. Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
KI prefer type C. A separate study hall is essen- 
tial to a promotion by subject program, at least 
with the large numbers in a city high school. 
L. P. Benezet, Superintendent City Schools, 
Evansville, Indiana, 

In the new school which we are just complet- 
ing this summer we have two study halls, seat- 
ing about 110 pupils apiece. The building is in- 
tended for about 700 pupils. In addition to these 
two rooms, there are movable desks placed in 
several of the larger recitation rooms which 
pupils will occupy for roll call in the morning, 
but no studying will take place anywhere in the 
building, except in these two study halls. We 
have a large auditorium, seating about 1000 peo- 
ple, but the floor of this has movable seats and 
the gallery fixed seats. 

A. B. Meredith, Asst. Commissioner of Education, 
State of New Jersey. , 

I am inclined to believe that type C combines 
the features which are the most valuable in high 
school administration, while at the same time 
from the viewpoint of investment it meets the 
needs of the school districts, since it is the most 
frequent kind of high school found. 

Cc. C. Brown, High School Supervisor, State o/ 
Kansas. 

Type C would be satisfactory for a school not 
operating under the supervised-study plan. 

L. L. Friend, Supervisor of High Schools, State 
of West Virginia. 

Recently we have erected in this state a num- 
ber of high school buildings of type C, havin? 
two or more small study rooms. This type of 
building is growing in favor with our mor; 
observant school men. 


QUALIFIED ENDORSEMENTS. 
John Holley Clark, Principal Flushing High 
School, New York City. 

First in order of merit I should place type C. 
If, however, an auditorium is to be provided, then 
type A is best, as the study room can be used as 
a combined study and assembly room. 

William B. Snow, Head Master, English High 
School, Boston, Mass. 

For economy in organizing a school’of about 
250 pupils, 30 periods a week, averaging per 
pupil 24 periods used for class work, including 
laboratory exercises, military drill, choral prac- 
tice, ete., about 80 per cent would be reciting and 
20 per cent studying at any given period. I 
should, therefore, have one large classroom to 
provide for about 60 pupils who would be study- 
ing at once under a competent supervisor anl 
put remaining space into six classrooms holdinz 
30 to 36 pupils each for recitations. All of thesa 
would be used as home rooms. A better division 
for a somewhat larger school would be for 350 
pupils with one study hall seating 70 pupils. In 
all plans science laboratoriés and library are 
additional. If a plan of supervised study is gen- 
eral, the large study hall would be less desirable, 
as a much smaller proportion of the school would 
have no class assignment. Type C most near.y 
meets my ideal, but there should not be 40 per 
cent of your pupils studying at once, if your pro- 
gram is symmetrically balanced. 

G. W. Willett, Principal High School, Hibbing, 
Minnesota. 

I have chosen type C, with a few modifications, 
as the most preferable plan of a high schoo) 
building. 

Briefly enumerated, some of my reasons are: 

1. Under no condition do we favor having 
pupils studying in a room in which a class is 
reciting. 

2. By placing the library at the end of the 


study hall and combining the two study halls. 


into one, the cost of an extra teacher is elimi- 
nated. 

3. By having a study hall accommodating one 
hundred and twenty-five pupils, an assembly of 
the entire group of two hundred and fifty may be 
called by having two pupils in each seat. Then 
too, if there is no auditorium or other gathering 
place for community interests, this study hall 
could be used for small gatherings at least. By 
having a sliding partition between a classroom 
and the study hall and possibly between the 
library and study .hall, opportunity could b» 
offered for accommodating larger gatherings. 

W. L. Hanson, Superintendent City Schools, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

Type C appears to us to be the best plan for a 
school of 250 pupils or less. This is not in my 
judgment the ideal plan but is a compromise 
between the ideal plan and the most economica] 
plan. 

One excellent feature of this plan is the 
arrangement of the library and the study halls. 
However, I do not quite see why the partition 
between the study halls and library could not be 
removed so that the pupils would have access to 
the books without leaving the study hall. From 
my experience with the separate library, I am 
convinced that the other method will encourage 
the use of the library books. 

Carlos B. Ellis, Principal High School of Com- 
merce, Springfield, Mass. 

I would suggest a modified form of type C. 

The following is a statement of the problem as 
I understand it: We are to make provision for 
a school of 250 pupils, each of whom will carry 
four recitations per day, and no provision is to 
be made for laboratories, shops, domestic science 
rooms, gymnasiums, offices, and assembly hall. 
i am also assuming that the day will consist of 
six periods. With this statement, the problem 
is as follows: 

250 pupils, 6 periods each, equals 1500 pupi's 
for 1 period, 

250 pupils, 4 periods each, equals 1000 pupils 
for 1 period. 

Difference, or study periods 500. 

One teacher with five classes of 25 pupils each 
will care for 125 recitation periods, 

1000 recitations divided by 125 recitation 
periods equals 8, the number of teachers required. 

Since the day contains six periods and the prob- 
lem assumes that each teacher carries only five 
recitations per day, each teacher will be free for 
other service one period each day. Only one 
science teacher will be needed for a school of 
this size, and this teacher will need his extra 
period for preparation. Probably two teachers 
may be asked to give their extra periods for gen- 
eral work. This leaves five teachers who can 
take care of study pupils in their home rooms 
one period each day, or a total of 150 periods. 
If you subtract this number from the whole num 
ber of study periods to be provided for, 500, we 
have a remainder of 350 periods to be providel 
for in a large study room, or approximately 69 
pupils to be cared for in a study room for each 
period in the school day. 

Cne study room to accommodate 75. pupils 
would take care of these study pupils. The space 
assigned for two study rooms, to accommodate 
50 pupils each, would provide for this study 
room and also for another recitation room, which 
in turn will accommodate 25 or 30 additional 
pupils. In other words, I believe that by follow- 
ing this suggestion the space provided for in type 
C will accommodate 280 pupils instead of 250 
pupils. 

Of course a teacher would have to be provided 
to have charge of the study room altho I would 
suggest that the care of the study room be divided 
among the other teachers instead of requiring 
one teacher to have charge of the study room six 
periods each day. And another teacher would 
be required for the additional. recitation room 
which this scheme provides for, so that the en- 
tire teaching force would be ten teachers. 
Clarence D,. Kingsley, High School Inspector, 

State of Massachusetts. 

In my opinion type C with some modifications 
is far preferable to any of the other types. The 
modifications that I should recommend are as 
follows: 

1. In place of two study halls and a small 
library, I should recommend either a large 
library and one study room adjoining, or one 
large combination library and study room. The 
size of the study room should be dependent upon 
the number of periods adopted in the school day. 
As a rule the pupils will be in recitation rooms, 
laboratories, drawing rooms and gymnasium an 
average of five periods per day. Consequently 
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with a seven-period day the average number of 
pupils who will use the library and study hall at 
any one time will be approximately 2/7 of the 
total number of pupils, and with a six-period day 
it will be approximately 1/6 of the total number 
of pupils. , 

The present tendency in high school admints- 
tration is strongly in favor of longer class 
periods which provide not only for the tradi- 
tional recitation but also for work under th? 
direction of the teacher. For this reason, the 
ideal school day may well consist of six periods, 
each sixty minutes in length. Consequent'y, we 
may assume that the average number of pupils 
who will be in the study hall and library at any 
one time in a school of 250 pupils would be only 
about 45. Inasmuch, however, as there will be 
some variation in the number in different periods, 
the study hall and library should be larg> 
enough to accommodate not less than sixty 
pupils. 

The ideal plan, therefore, would be to have a 
study hall seating 50 or 60 pupils, and adjoin- 
ing this a library large enough to seat at library 
reading tables not less than 30 pupils. Adjoin- 
ing the library and separated from it by part 
glass partitions, there should be two or thre> 
committee rooms in which a group of pupils may 
work upon some problem assigned to them as a 
group. This is one of the newer features of high 
school administration which is very important in 
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view of the fact that adults are called upon more 
and more to work on boards and committees, and 
consequently need training in what may be called 
collective thinking. 

It is probable that some economy could be 
effected by combining the library and study ha‘! 
in one large room seating one end of the room 
with regular desks and the other end with tables. 
If the general discipline of the school is very 
good it will be possible for the librarian to take 
charge of the entire room. In view, however, of 
the fact that in the modern school every teacher 
has at least one free period during the day, it 
would be better to have a study hall and a 
library, placing the study hall under the charge 
of regular teachers in their free periods and the 
library under a regular full time librarian. 

2. A biological laboratory should be provided. 
The only science rooms indicated in type C are a 
chemical laboratory, physical laboratory, and lec- 
ture room. Assuming that three rooms are to be 
devoted to science it would be much better to 
combine the physics and chemistry in one labora- 
tory, and to have the other laboratory spec‘fically 
equipped for biology. 


ADVERSE COMMENT. 


Chester B. Curtis, Prin. Central High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Type C is undoubtedly economical, but is not a 

bit flexible. This plan provides no means by 
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which parents’ meetings, class meetings, conven- 

tions or any other form of activity aside from 

class instruction can be accommodated. I do not 

approve of type C. 

Louis P. Slade, Principal High School, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

As to type C the main objection to my mind 
lies in the fact that it provides study room for 
only three-fifths of the pupils. This, I believe, is 
not desirable, when it is possible to secure an 
arrangement by means of which there is a place 
for each pupil both in a study room and in a 
recitation room. 

There are forty-three opinions given above. 
Thirty-five have expressed a decided preference 
for this plan, six qualify their endorsement in 
some particulars, and only two express their dis- 
approval of the type. Twenty-five high school 
principals, seven city superintendents, and three 
high school inspectors are among those who favor 
the plan. Four high school principals, one city 
superintendent, and one high school inspector 
endorse the plan with some modifications, while 
two high school principals voice their objections 
to the plan. To these two may well be added 
seventy others who have not expressed any opin- 
ion with regard to this type, but have instead 
made some other type their first choice. Thirty- 
seven of this number are high school principals, 
twenty-three city superintendents and ten high 
school inspectors. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN NORTH DAKOTA 


When I came to Oakes last summer to assume 
the superintendency of the city schools, there 
was bequeathed to me along with the other pre 
requisites usually appertaining to such a position 
a perfectly good salary.schedule. Fortunately 
many of last year’s teachers were returning, but 
it became my first official duty to go out “gun- 
ning” for a few new ones to fill several high 
school vacancies. I went all right, but it was 
three weeks after the opening of school before I 
returned with my last specimen of that rare, 
nay, almost extinct species of the genus homo 
known as the schoolma’am. 

There was one specter at the festival occa 
sioned by the successtul rounding out of our 
teaching force. That was the ghost of our sal 
ary schedule, which was now to be reckoned 
strictly as a casualty. In the face of the teacher 
shortage it had had less chance for survival 
than a doughboy charging a battery of German 
machine guns at Chateau Thierry, or an invalid 
aboard a hospital ship just presented with a lib 
eral dose of Kultur in the form of a torpedo. 

It was evident that we faced the problem of 
fabricating a new schedule, at least a temporary 
one of some kind, before our spring election of 
teachers. Even tho it were not permanent, this 
schedule must be based upon some fundamental 
justice if we were at the same time to retain 
our desirable teachers and maintain the sol- 
vency of our district. A school’s income is by 
no means elastic, and in the face of the mount- 
ing costs of all our supplies as well as our 
teachers’ salaries, it behooved us to act with 
circumspection. 

To obtain some definite information upon 
which to base our decision, I sent question- 
naires to a number of the superintendents of 
North Dakota ‘schools of approximately the size 
of ours. These are in general schools employ- 
ing a total of from thirteen to twenty teachers, 
and enrolling from 250 to 350 pupils. This list 
includes all but about a dozen of the larger 
cities of the state, where various other factors 
might render the figures of little value to us 
in computing a fair wage for a school of our 
size. Later, for comparative purposes, similar 
blanks were sent to a number of Minnesota 
schools of about the same size, and located in 
different parts of the state. RepJies were re- 
ceived from 22 schools in North Dakota, and 


J. C. Gould, Superintendent, Oakes, N. D. 


ten in Minnesota, giving at least partial data 
on the present salary and experience of some 205 
high school and 256 grade teachers. 


Effects of War Conditions. 

This survey was not of sufficient scope to war- 
rant the formulation of any definitely estab- 
lished laws of general application. It was 
broad enough, however, to indicate certain con- 
clusions, and to justify some inferences and 
deductions that it suggests. Thinking that 
these may be of interest to other superintendents 
who are facing the same problem as ours, I pre- 
sent some of the tabulations and my deductions 
therefrom. The returns from the two states 
tally in such evident agreement that the proba- 
bility of correctness is at least reasonable. 

Many of the schools reported that they had 
been forced to temporarily discontinue certain 
branches, particularly manual training, agricul- 
ture and commercial subjects, because of their 
inability to secure teachers. In schools of this 
size the superintendent ordinarily teaches a 
class or two daily, and several of them are solv- 
ing the manual training problem this year by 
taking charge of the work themselves. 

This arrangement has the disadvantage that 
the double periods take twice as much of his 
time during school hours as would a class of an- 
other nature, and thus diminish his opportuni- 
ties for supervision. On the other hand, it has 
the advantage that it takes little time or prepa- 
ration outside the actual class hour, and that 
upon these inevitable occasions when the super- 
intendent’s other responsibilities call him away 
from the classroom for a period of a few min- 
utes or more, the work of the class suffers less 
interference than is the case in work of a differ- 
ent character. 

Two schools were without high school prin- 
cipals, and many reported that substitutes were 
temporarily filling in in various subjects until 
regular teachers could be secured. Even aside 
from the demoralizing inroads of the influenza, 
it is evident that never in recent years has the 
school work been so handicapped by a shortage 
of qualified teachers as during the present school 
year. 

According to the law of supply and demand, 
the average salaries paid teachers in the dif- 
ferent branches of work should indicate to a 


certain extent at least the relative scarcity of 
teachers for the various lines. The first com- 
putations made upon the reports received was 
to ascertain these averages. Separate tables 
were made for the North Dakota and the Min- 
nesota schools, but they were so similar that 
they have been combined into one table of gen- 
eral averages (Table 1). 


Table I. Salaries in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota Towns. 


Average Average 
Maxi- Mini- Annual Mo, Sal. 


Position mum mum Salary (9 mos.) 
Superintendent ....$2100.00 $1500.00 $1822.58 $202.51 
H. S. Principal..... 1300.00 765.00 1002.83 11143 
Agriculture ........ 2500.00 1500.00 1750.00 194.41 
Manual Training.... 2000.00 900.00 1128.67 125,41 
MOUNNEL: cacy asks cas 1125.00 810.00 965.00 107,22 
Mathematics ....... 1000.00 765.00 896.47 99.61 
Sewwmes.. . ass vistain ss 1000.00 720.00 8838.00 98.67 


Commertial ........ 1125.00 720.00 874.67 97.19 
Domestic Science... 1085.00 675.00 818.45 94.27 
I. x's 6in.0.0'02 S40 1000.00 675.00 846.89 94.10 


Languages ......... 1000.00 720.00 834.64 92.74 
RE Pore: 1000.00 720.00 832.00 92.44 
Music (& Drawing). 1350.00 675.00 827.18 91.91 
Eighth grade....... 855.00 585.00 726.41 £0.71 
Seventh grade...... 855.00 562.50 708.23 78.09 
First grade......... 965.00 562.50 704.42 78.27 
Sixth grade......... 831.00 630.00 682.39 75.82 
Fourth grade....... 855.00 562.50 0673.38 74.82 
Second grade....... 807.50 585.00 671.23 7458 
Third grade........ 787.50 562.5 668.97 74.52 
Fifth grade......... 760.00 540.00 667.28 74.14 


The table, considered without reference to* 
various modifying conditions, is insufficient 
basis for an analysis of the salary situation. Yet 
it indicates clearly a number of facts. 


What Table I Shows. 

High school agriculture and manual training 
have been the branches in which men teachers 
were considered essential. These are naturally 
the most affected by the wartime conditions, a 
supposition which the table effectively substan- 
tiates. Agriculture is the later of the two to be 
introduced into the high school curriculum, and 
the supply of teachers for it was insufficient 
even before the war. That, together with the 
fact that its educational requirements are higher 
than those for manual training, explains its 
high salary average—practically equalling that 
of the superintendents. 

The range between the maximum and the 
minimum salary is very broad in the case of 
each subject. In consideration of the fact that 
the schools from whose salaries these statistics 
were compiled are of approximately the same 
size, it would indicate that within certain limits 
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the wage received rests largely with the indi- 
vidual teacher. The pay for teachers’ services 
has not been standardized as it has, for instance, 
in the various branches of railroad service. 
Whether this is an advantage or a disadvantage 
it is not my purpose to consider. The fact re- 
mains that it does give the teacher each time a 
new contract is signed an opportunity for self- 
assertion and for the employment of personal 
initiative and the art of salesmanship. From 
the viewpoint of the individual teacher, this ren- 
ders it imperative that a candidate making ap- 
plication for a position should not only have the 
proper qualifications, but also be able to adver- 
tise them. 

Several of the schools reported on the cost of 
board/ and room. While this data was not of 
sufficient extent to warrant any tabulation, it 
indicated that these two items consume each 
month one-half of the average grade teacher’s 
salary warrant. Out of the other half must come 
her railroad fare, clothing, laundry, incidentals, 
and living expenses for the summer. Unless she 
is fortunate enough to be able to sponge on good 
old dad for the latter, it is evident that her 
summer living will not be very luxurious. 

The high school teachers have each month a 
trifle more between them and the proverbial 
wolf than do the grade teachers; but considering 
the additional amount of educational prepara- 
tion required of them, it appears that their sal- 
aries are not greater in proportion to their in- 
vestment. 

The outstanding injustice of the whole salary 
situation this year, however, is indicated by 
Table II, showing the relation between salary 
and the length of service. 


Table II. Relation of Experience to Salary of 
Teachers in North Dakota and Minnesota. 
% of Average Average 
Year ip present total no. salary no. years’ 
location in group (annual) experience 
Superintendent. 
0 Ee 37 $1718.18 10.3 
PE Gedy ¥rebeso cee 33 1795.00 12.5 
odes ers sosbers 7 1800.00 9 
Fourth or more..... 23 1864.29 16.3 
High School Principal. 
DUE S's pa decedscctase 61 1014,12 5.3 
DEES. wa dcatdéece Fad 14 945.00 5 
ME cab atbberscctcce 14 935.00 12.5 
Fourth or more..... 11 1173.33 6.7 
Average of all High Schoo) Teachers. 
EE iy agin wnt vio 40% om 77 895.90 3.2 
DE” sioseadeevseue 14 842.13 $5 
DD néndidalcacs oo asd 5 807.22 9 
Fourth or more..... 4 995.75 6.5 
Average of all Grade Teachers. 
vt t 2s (divas sod 53 668.85 3.5 
OES or 25 693.67 5.5 
EE. Cliche > ane a oe x 726.36 7.2 
Fourth or more.... 14 716.36 9.8 


Of the grade teachers in the first group, 16.8 
per cent were without any previous experience. 
Many of the superintendents commented on the 
.fact that they had departed from their usual 
rule this year in hiring inexperienced grade 
teachers. Of the high school teachers in the 
first group, almost 27 per cent were teaching for 
the first time. As most of the high school teach- 
ers are in the first group, this means that twenty 
per cent of the high school teachers in the 
schools surveyed are gaining their first year of 
‘experience. Stranger even than that is the fact 
that of the high school principals, fourteen per 
cent are without any previous experience. These 
facts in themselves are worthy of note as indica- 
tive of the shortage in the supply of teachers. 


Inconsistencies in the Figures. 

The striking thing about Table LI, to me at 
least, is that which is revealed in the two central 
divisions, regarding the high school principals 
and assistants. Virtue has its rewards, they say, 
but it is evident that either those rewards are 
not financial, or it is not an element of virtue 
to remain more than one year in the same place. 

The high school principals who are serving 
their second year in their present location are 
receiving on the average $69.12 less for the year 
than those who were fortunate or wise enough 
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to move. This becomes: even more astounding 
when we consider the fact that of this latter 
group one in every four has had no previous 
teaching experience whatever, to say nothing of 
practical training for the special responsibil- 
ities devolving upon the principal of a high 
school. Still worse is the plight of those faith- 
ful few who have stood by the ship for three 
seasons. Their fidelity is rewarded by a yearly 
recompense averaging $79.12 less than that of 
those who shook the dust of last year’s job from 
their feet and sought greener pastures. 

.There is a ray of hope for those who stick. 
[f they can survive the lean years long enough, 
there is a promise of better things ahead. The 
average annual salary of those principals who 
have remained in the same school for four or 
more years is $159.21. Most of these have been 
longer than four years in their present loca- 
tions, and have worked up-to the maximum. 

The same general rule holds in the case of the 
high school assistants. Those serving their sec- 
ond year in their present positions are worse off 
by $53.77 than those in their first year, and the 
third year teachers $88.68 poorer than the first. 
Again, this is in spite of the fact that all the 
second and third year teachers are necessarily 
experienced; while of the first year teachers less 
than three out of every four have ever taught 
before. 

As in the case of the principals, those com- 
paratively few who remain long enough are able 
to better themselves materially. 
those in their fourth year of service or more 
(mostly more) lack but a few cents of being 
$100 a year better than those who moved last 
fall. 

The explanation is not difficult. 
in all but the first group have been working on 
a salary schedule, or a scheme approximating a 
fixed schedule. When they signed up last spring, 
the acuteness of the teacher shortage was not 
realized. When the school boards began to fill 


The salaries of 


The teachers 


vacancies, they discovered that all was not well, 
and were forced to abandon their schedules and 
former precedents, and bid up or go without 
teachers. 

Many of those teachers who had previously 
agreed to return resigned when they saw the 
turn of events, and found it to their advantage 
to do so. Those whose consciences and sterner 
moral fiber restrained them from such action 
and held them to their promised word, 
losers thereby. 


were the 


The superintendents, being more free to deal 
directly with the school boards than are th 
teachers, whose salaries are normally more or 
less arbitrarily determined by salary schedules, 
have fared better in this time of unusual con- 
ditions. 

The tabulation of the grade teachers’ salaries; 
would indicate that the supply was more near 
the normal than that of high school teachers. 
Contrary to the rule apparently governing the 
salaries of the latter, the grade teachers’ sal 
aries show an increase for each year of con- 
secutive service until the fourth. This decrease 
after the third year, however, is probably not 
attributable to the present unusual conditions. 

All in all, the results of this brief and some 
what superficial survey indicate that the super- 
intendents and school boards have a sizable job 
cut out for themselves this spring in the matter 
While the scarcity 
of teachers has caused in general the salaries to 


of salary adjustments alone. 
be raised, these increases have not been uni- 
form, and have worked special injustice to the 
teacher of experience, and above all to the one 
who did not move. Moreover, these increases, 
irregular tho they are, have not been in propor- 
tion to the upward trend of the cost of living. 
The ironing out process will have to be done 
wisely and with great diplomacy, if all parties 
concerned are to be satisfied that they have been 
dealt with fairly, and if the schools are not to 
suffer further. 


School Supervision and Teaching Standards 


What is the value of supervision? Is the em- 
ployment of a group of persons who act solely 
in a supervisory capacity really justified by the 
results? These are questions which are raised 
from time to time within the teaching corps it- 
self. The answer is that supervision is not only 
justified but that it is an absolute essential in a 
large school system, for without it there would 
be no system. If there were but one schoolroom 
in the world the standard of accomplishment 
attained in that school would be determined by 
the ideals and ability of the teacher. If, how- 
ever, instead of one, there were ten schoolrooms 
we would then have the beginnings of a system 
and the need for a supervising and coordinating 
force would arise. This force finds embodiment 
in the school principal. 

It is quite possible to conceive of a school 
it which the principal has no grasp of educa- 
tional problems and consequently is unable to 
supervise the teaching. In this case the school 
is just as good as the individual teachers make 
it and no better. 
such a school, even with a good corps of teach 
ers, soon falls into a rut, standards of scholar- 
ship become low, and the teachers having no in- 
spiration or incentive from above, relax their 
efforts and their work falls to the level of medi- 
ocrity. On the other hand let the principal be 
a person of forceful personality who possesses 
the elements of professional leadership and can 
command the respect and confidence of his 
teachers; under the inspiration and guidance of 
such a principal the school soon begins to meas- 
ure up to higher standards, a better quality of 


Experience has shown that 


work and a higher level of achievement inevit- 
ably follow. 

These same things are true in a larger way of 
the special supervisor of an entire system. 
When we had no supervisor of penmanship the 
writing was good, even excellent in some spots, 
mediocre in others, and of indifferent quality in 
many schoolrooms. The general level of accom- 
plishment in this work slowly declined owing to 
the lack of a unifying, stimulating force to keep 
up the standard. The employment of a super- 
visor immediately offered an incentive and an 
inspiration to those who were already doing well, 
and also furnished standards and an incentive 
to those whose writing was below the desired 
standard. The result has been that while excel- 
lent writing and poor writing are still to be 
found, the general level or standard is continu- 
ally rising. 

While the supervisor aims to raise the stand- 
ards of the entire group, he can only accomplish 
this result by dealing directly with individuals. 
Some need only inspiration and encouragement 
to do their best, while many need positive and 
definite direction and instruction. The intelli- 
gent supervisor gives to each according to his 
needs and puts his greatest effort where the need 
is greatest. 

Granting that supervision is not only highly 
desirable, but a positive necessity, the success or 
failure of supervision must ultimately depend 
upon the personality, intelligence, tactfulness, 
and power of leadership of the supervisor. Few, 
if any, of us like to work under inspection and 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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Supervised study has ceased to be a matter of 
experiment in the Joliet Township High School. 
For a dozen years it has grown till now more 
than twenty different subjects are taught in 
supervised study periods. Subjects taught in 
that manner are: History, arithmetic, general 
mathematies, algebra, geometry, Caesar, begin- 
ning Latin, Spanish, French, English, psychol- 
ogy, history of education, physiography, botany, 
chemistry, physics, biology, public speaking, 
sewing, cooking, manual training, typewriting, 
shorthand and bookkeeping. 

Not only has it become thoroly fastened upon 
the high school proper, but it has been insisted 
upon in college classes as well. During this 
year, for example, college history classes and 
college psychology classes have adopted it. Last 
year I used it to advantage in college literature. 

Of course in college work it takes on a slightly 
different form from that in operation in high 
school classes. But still the two periods may be 
called supervised study periods. No attempt is 
made in these college classes to do all the study- 
ing within a single period. The study period is 
used rather to get students started in the right 
sort of manner, but not to outline in detail all 
their work as normal schools do. It is thought 
that the Joliet system takes away the hopeless- 
ness of the big general assignments given in the 
average college without so closely directing as 
to kill all initiative. This supervised. period is 
found especially valuable for library assign- 
ments. 

The Plan Described. 

For those not familiar with the Joliet system 
of supervised study it will be necessary to ex- 
plain that the study period and the recitation 
period follow each other, making one period of 
seventy minutes. Till last year the periods were 
forty minutes in length making the combined 
period eighty minutes, but addition of civies and 
hygiene to the program made necessary the 
shortening of the periods or the lengthening of 
the day. The day was lengthened. It will be 
noted at this point that the same effect would 
be gained in school if all recitations were made 
70 minutes in length instead of their usual 
length—that is, if a part of this lengthened time 
were used for supervised study. 

This Joliet plan is more valuable than one in 
which students would be sent to one big study 
room for the reason that in this plan the same 
teacher who teaches the class directs the study. 
There is a smaller group also; this is more con- 
ducive to excellent results. The plan has not 
yet reached the point, however, where the study 
of pupils can be taken care of entirely thru 
supervised study. Five large study halls are 
provided to care for these other groups. In 
these halls there are probably an average of forty 
students each period during the day. 

Usually the first of the two consecutive per- 
iods is used for recitation while the second is 
used for study and correction of errors made 
during the recitation. Some few teachers prefer 
to use the first for study and the second for reci- 
tation. One advantage of the former method is 
that any work that remains to be done after the 
period of study is over can be done outside. I 
have found it better to use the first for study 
and the second for recitation, however. After 
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giving both methods trials at different times I 
have had best results when I have given .an 
assignment that would enable the student to 
think of the lesson for the following day and use 
for the study of that lesson the first 40 minutes 
of the 80 or the first 35 of the 70 as the proposi- 
tion is under the regime this year. This ar- 
rangement has given me a chance to initiate 
and direct the line of thought that I wished to 
make the crux of the day’s recitation in a much 
more satisfactory manner than to go immedi- 
ately into the recitation during the first of the 
two periods. More than that, it has given me 
more of an opportunity to plan my own work to 
the best advantage. Quite frankly, I think that 
this is the better method. 
The Argument for It. 

Dr. J. Stanley Brown, superintendent of the 
school, is an enthusiast for supervised study as 
are the teachers of the school for the most part. 
Dr. Brown originated and nurtured the plan. 

“We feel that this method provides that the 
pupil may do his work where the teacher is, 
where the good air is, where there is a comfort- 
able room, where the library is, where there is a 
scholastic atmosphere, where the associations of 
the classroom are. All of these conditions are 
dissipated in the single period method of teach- 
ing, and it seems to us that there is no reason 
for its return. We feel, too, that since a larger 
percentage of our people are able to do passing 
work than formerly, the method can be defended 
on this ground, and that after all, if we do have 
to employ a larger number of teachers, and do 
have to expend a larger amount of money, that 
these things are, in a measure, compensated for 
by the fact that our percentage of failure is 
reduced, and that the number of repeaters has 
been made much smaller.” Such was the state- 
ment made by Dr. Brown before the modern lan- 
guage section of the University of Tlinois con- 
ference during the 1915 session. He has not 
receded from the position taken at that time. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the 
method does require a greater number of teach- 
ers and that it requires teachers with much 
training. It must be admitted that it takes 
more money to handle a school on a supervised 
study basis than it does to run one upon the 
single period plan. But, if results are what we 
are after; if we really care so much for what 
becomes of our children of high school age; if 
we really are honest in our belief that education 
is the salvation of the race thru solution of the 
many problems confronting the race, then the 
expense is not to be taken seriously. In the bus- 
iness world results are to be had at any price; it 
is only cheap labor, labor that cannot accom- 
plish the task set for it that is called expensive; 
and it is called expensive because it does not 
get things done. Our schools must be on a sim- 
ilar basis; labor that cannot function is expen- 
sive at any price. If the educational questions 
are to be answered, and the world led forward 
intelligently, instead of blindly as it has been 
led forward so frequently—by the blind, then 
we must pay any price that is needed for labor 
than can do the task. Let us handle things in 
peace time as we did in war time. Let us not 
ask how much we can afford to pay teachers; 
let us ask one question and one only, as we did 
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in war: “Can this given group of teachers teach 
this given group of students in the most efficient 
manner?” If we are sure that the answer is in 
the affirmative, then let us pay them whatever 
is needed. We’ll be making money for the world 
in the long run. 

Another Objection Answered. 

But we need not paint the picture in quite 
such a drastic manner. Many of our teachers 
can handle supervised study, and as our educa- 
tional schools experiment more and more and 
so formulate a greater number of principles that 
have been proved to be true by inductive quan- 
titative methods of research, we shall have a 
still greater number of teachers to draw upon 
for the supervised study teaching. 

However the other objection that is raised to 
this double period method is equally difficult to 
meet. In the present wave of popular enthusi- 
asm for a shorter work day, any system of teach- 
ing, no matter how much it claims to have of 
efficiency on its side, is likely to meet with 
severe opposition. It is sufficient to say that 
this is purely a problem of administration. 
Altho it would be interesting to work out the 
various phases of it, there is not space in the 
scope of an article which purposes to give 
merely the general features of this supervised 
study arrangement. In an administrative solu- 
tion we shall find the answer in proper alterna- 
tion of physical and mental activity, if not as in 
the Gary plan, at least in a plan that has as its 
basis the same principles. Any lengthened day 
must be met on those grounds. For straight 
academic work, there is surely no one so ill 
advised as to urge a longer day than we now 
have. 

Dr. Brown in his various discussions of the 
subject has pointed out many good things about 
the scheme but probably none so entirely ex- 
pressive of the spirit of the whole method as the 
following statement contains: “The teacher is 
now working with the group, not for them, not 
after them, and there is a real universal sense 
of cooperation.” Another fact emphasized by 
Dr. Brown is that not only does this supervised 
study increase the efficiency of the work done in 
the school, but at the same time it eliminates 
almost entirely study away from the ‘school 
building and thus makes for more independent, 
honest, first-hand work. It also, according to 
Dr. Brown, eliminates from the faculty almost 
entirely those teachers, who with open book, 
listen to the pupils recite one by one, in the 
verbatim order of the author. 

To the objection made by certain critics that 
it causes the student to remain keyed up for too 
long a continuous time, Dr. Brown asserts that 
during the three minutes between periods pupils 
may relax and that the very fact that such a 
scheme makes possible the keying up of the stu- 
dent so that work can be done is one of the 
greatest arguments for it. Interest is not at 
once developed in any class. There must be a 
time at the beginning as Lowell states so well in 
his “Vision of Sir Launfal” when the gulf be- 
tween the state of no interest and the state of 
interest is to be bridged. Supervised study 
makes this task easier. It enables a teacher to 
give help when the help will do the most good. 
Under this plan students are not permitted to 
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ETHICS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


R. E. Cook, Superintendent of Schools, Chehalis, Washington. 


The ethics of a profession is understood to 
mean the principles and rules which determine 
the attitude and conduct of its mentbers to- 
ward each other and toward their calling. For 
example, reputable physicians and attorneys 
must refrain from competitive advertising. One 
physician is not supposed to prescribe for an- 
other’s patient except upon the other’s request, 
and then must refrain from criticizing the 
other’s diagnosis and treatment. Doctors an | 
. lawyers seldom if ever speak slightingly of their 
profession. 

A proper conception of the importance of 
teaching should prevent any one from entering 
the profession without the best possible prepara- 
tion in broad and liberal scholarship, in special- 
ized professional training, in an understanding 
of and love for children and an appreciation of 
the difficulties as well as opportunities of the 
ealling. 

The test of adherence to the ethical stand 
ards of a profession comes when the selfish in- 
terests of its members begin to clash. This 
occurs in the rivalry for teaching positions. <A 
teacher should never apply for a position before 
it is definitely open. Seeking to undermine an 
incumbent in order to step into his position i 
worse than unethical. Attempting to underbid 
a fellow teacher shows a total lack of profes- 
sional spirit. In making application for a posi 
tion a teacher should not consider salary alone. 
The possibility of being able to render satisfac- 
tory service as conditioned upon one’s fitness for 
the particular position sought and as effected by 
local environment should be weighed carefully. 
General applications for “any vacancy which 
may occur” deserves no consideration whatever. 
As soon as a candidate has been elected and ha; 
accepted the position, he should at once with 
draw all outstanding applications. After sign- 
ing a contract a teacher should consider it just 
as binding upon himself as upon the district. 
He has no more right to continue his quest for 
a still better position, than the board of direc 
tors has for a better teacher. After a teacher 
under contract has first secured permission of 
his board to seek a better place and being suc 
cessful has helped them to find a satisfactory 
substitute, then and only then he may honorably, 
resign. 

A superintendent or 
only very frank and honest recommendations for 
definite positions for which he would himse!f be 
willing to employ the candidate were he in a 
position to do so. The practice of granting 
recommendations to unsatisfactory teachers fcr 
the sake of getting rid of them cannot be con 
demned too severely. Letters of the “To whom 
it may concern” variety written for the eye of 


principal should issve 


the one endorsed should be absolutely taboood. 
‘The practice of importing teachers from long 
distances when just as good may be 
secured in our own state is questionable. We 
are searcely justified in maintaining institu 
tions for the training of teachers if we refuse 
to use their product. Furthermore the teacher 
trained within the state is usually better adapted 
to the needs of the local school and community. 
We should secure teachers thru _ teachers’ 
agencies as a last resort only, and in cave of 
emergency if at all. We would not have much 
respect or confidence in a doctor or lawyer 
secured in that manner. 

Example is often more effective than precept 
“Right conduct outside of the schoolroom is just 
as imperative and essential to the children’s 
training for good citizenship as right conduet 
in the classroom. The teacher who holds to one 
standard of ideals in the schoolroom and prac- 


ones 


tices another outside of it is unworthy of the 
respect and confidence of pupils or patrons.” 
Teachers have a right and it is their duty to 
think for themselves and to manage their pri- 
vate affairs according to the dictates of their 
own consciences free from dictation at the hand 
of board members or of other local powers that 
be. Never-the-less I have no sympathy with 
that pseudo declaration of independence which 
states that teachers have a right to lead their 
own lives just like any one else. Every teacher 
should be willing to submit to certain restric- 
tions and to forego some of his pleasures if they 
lessen his influence and interefere with his use 
fulness to his boys and girls, and to the com 
munity. Dealing so intimately as it does with 
the everlasting destines of immature and plas 
tic youth the teacher’s profession is not like any 
other calling. 
mit to the restrictions which the very nature of 


Any one who is unwilling to sub- 


his work imposes, should find other employ 
ment. 

If it is unprofessional for doctors and lawyers 
to advertise their wares, possibly it is for school 
men to do so by emphasizing unduly and mor> 
than their importance warrants certain spectac 
ular phases of school work. Such methods seem 
to pay in salary increases and in promotions to 


better positions. Sometimes such advertising 
prompted by the convict'on that th 
th reby 


this is the case of course no one shoul] 


may be 


cause of edueation is advanced, an 1 
when 
impugn the motives of the parties responsib'e 

Extravagance in the expenditure of district 
funds is distinctly unprofessional and unethical. 
The financial embarrassment resulting from un- 
warranted expenditures seriously handicap: 
one’s successor, robs the children for years to 
come of advantages rightfully due them, makes 
it necessary that teachers shall be overworked 
and underpaid, and cripples the schools gener 
ally. Careless financial management is unfair 
to the taxpayers. 
all confidence in 
tical common sense of schoolmen, thus 


ing the standing of our profession. It is parti 


It causes business men to lose 
the business abliltiy and prac- 
lower 


ally responsible for the growth of taxpayers’ 
leagues which while good in purpose seem to 
attacks bud 
gets and levies rather than upon expenditure: 
We should be prou | 


embezzle 


make their heaviest upon school 
for less worthy purposes. 
of the fact that 
funds and do not graft as some city, county, 
state and United States officers occasionally do, 
and as contractors on public work frequently 


schoolmen do not 


do. 
Teachers should be loyal to their profession 
at all times. 


underpaid. 


Unquestionably many teachers are 
It is equally true that many others 
do not earn what they receive. A large por 
centage leave the profession before they gain 
sufficient experience to make them really. effi 
Teachers 
with the 
ample ones of prosperous businessmen. They 
forget that the risk in business is so great that 
On the other 


cient, and able to earn their salaries. 


often contrast their slender incomes 


many fail and become bankrupt. 


hand, our incomes tho small are sure. Our 
tenure of office may be somewhat insecur-. 
Never-the-less it would seem that teachers mov 
from choice more often than from necessity. 


Since we are daily shut up with children o! 
immature minds and must give out continually 
However 
we can full 
share of the duties of citizenship, identifying 
ourselves with all the best interests of the com 


our work tends toward narrowness. 


overcome this by assuming our 


munity, by being good mixers and by systematic 


use of our leisure time in reading 


34 


non prof 8 


sional books and magazines, and in enjoy ng 
diversified recreations. If we will it, we ean 
be citizens of the world. True teachers must 


have the spirit of self sacrifice and be willing 
to renounce other rewards for the sake of help 


ing boys and girls and having a part in mold 
ing the civilization of tomorrow. If we ean 


not believe in our mission, and in the infinite 


possibilities of our work, we should get out o 
the profession. 
Teachers ought always to be loyal to their 


co workers. Co op ‘ration is indispe isable to 


the success of a_ school. Harmony, goodwill 
and good fellowship render work easy, pleasant 
and effective. Teachers should not criticize 
each other except in a direct friendly construe 


tive manner. Out of school they should speal 


well of one another, or keep silent. To excuse 
one’s own lack of efficiency by criticizing un- 
fairly an absent predecessor is unprofess‘onal. 
Superintendents and principals who have risen 
from the ranks sometimes forget and treat their 
teachers as if they were children, instead of 
with the 


the Vv are 


respect and consideration to which 


entitled. 
garded not as slaves to do our bidding in blind 


Subordinates must be re 


obedience, but as intelligent co-workers. 


It is axiomatic that teachers should remain 
loyal to the school, institution, or system with 
Disloyalts 


is treacherous and distinctly unethieal. 


which they are connected, or resign. 


Gossip 
ing at boarding places or elsewhere about schoo! 
matters which ec pupils, and 


yneern parents, 


teachers alone is indefensible. 
All agree that professional spirit is highly) 
desirable. 


in our work, and especially in 


This means a lively, genuine interest 


those for whom 


we labor, an active desire for improvement in 


service, a friendly, helpful interest in our eco 


workers, and a sympathetic attitude toward th 


cause of education in general. 


There are many reasons, some of which | 
have already enumerated, for a lack of profes 
sional pride among _ educators. Some are 
rather serious, others are easily surmountable 


On the other hand our work has rewards which 


are more than commensurate with its disad 
vantages. True teachers have the abiding satis 
faction of knowing that their work is worth 
while—their service noble. We are conrades 
in service. Our difficulties, our trials, our dis 
appointments and our sorrows, like our joys 


triumphs, and aspirations being experiences 
common to us all should draw us together in 
mutual understanding, and true fellowship o 


spirit. Stronger professional spirit and more 


sympathetic goodwill, will give greater content- 
ment, and happiness in our work. Our ealling 


lack 


inspiration to 


traditions to 
effort 

achievement. From before the days of Socrates 
of the Great 


ple, down thru the centuries 


does not nobli serve as af 


unselfish and lasting 


and Teacher, our peerless exam- 
our profession has 
numbered within its ranks the finest spirits of 
every ag We | 


may well be proud of our eall- 
ing and eager to aid in the 


fulfillment of its 


divine Mission if unshackling the slaves of 
ignorance, and leading them into their rightful 
heritage. 

The school nurse performs the function of a 


great key that will unlock health to the growing 
generation. 

If a schoolmaster is not as brave as his educa- 
tional convictions, what good are the convic- 
tions? 

Things are moving so fast now-a-days that 
people who say it can’t be done are interrupted 


by someone doing it. 
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School oard Journal 


Diary of a Superintendent in a Small Town 


October Fourteenth. 

The mayor at noon today notified the presi- 
dent of the board that school could begin to- 
morrow. There is not, and has not been, a case 
of the Flu in town. <A few were reported 
several miles north of town where a protracte 
meeting had been in session several weeks. The 
board of health, composed of a physician, a 
barber and a retired farmer, had yielded to the 
popular clamor and had closed the picture 
shows, churches and schools and since they 
were closed and no disease, the board followed 
the lines of least unpopularity and allowed all 
to reopen. 

October Fifteenth. 

We had nearly normal attendance today. A 
few parents, however, are keeping their children 
at home. 

Two mothers, while out calling this after- 
noon, stopped to see Mr. Jason, high school 
principal, and myself, for a few minutes. Each 
requested that we have a conference with her 
boy about smoking cigarets. Mr. Jason re- 
minded them that since the war started, it is 
rather difficult to talk with some boys against 
cigaret smoking. We both promised tho to do 
what we could. 

October Sixteenth. 

I met Dr. Merle this morning and he had a 
light complaint about his son, Earl, in the 
second grade. He says Earl is not learning as 
he should and that he gets spanked entirely too 
often. I did not know the particulars but I 
told him I was sure Miss Miles was not un- 
On investigation I found the boy 
a bright iittle fellow and one of the best in the 
grade. The trouble, so the teachers say, is with 
the mother. 


reasonable. 


She is always complaining about 

the teachers and writing them insulting notes. 

One teacher, Miss Doyle, who seldom reports 

trouble of any kind, said Mrs. Merle did not 

have a passing grade in “sense and veracity.” 
October Seventeenth. 

Had a high school teachers’ meeting thi; 
afternogg. It developed that Miss Ferguson 
has more than her share of the “bone heads.” 
In the informal diseussions, she kept asking 
questions about certain pupils — wellknown 
backward ones. She is the new teacher and 
every one of these had entered her classes with 
the forlorn hope that it would be possible to 
pass. Her comments on these pupils caused 
many smiles by the other teachers, and Mis: 
Motler reminded her her lot was the common 
one—the new teacher gets more than her share 
of the dull ones. 

October Fighteenth. 

Recently two or three high school teacher: 
have spoken of the good work Harrie Brown is 
Harrie is a senior of great 
undeveloped ability. He is our star football 
player and has been considered by several ex- 
cept Miss Dick, English teacher, as somewhat 
of a “roughneck.” “Such power of expression 


doing this year. 


and imagination in his written work,” has been 
her comment more than once when Harrie was 
under discussion. I ealled to mind too that she 
had read several of his themes in assembly. | 
was glad to hear this improvement and called 
him into the office and told him about it. Big, 
coarse featured, unkempt, his face brightened. 
“I want to do what’s right, Prof.,” he grunted. 
I believe him too. It is hard for a powerful 
fellow, a natural leader, to meet many of the 
petty requirements of a school. 

Received an invitation from the Camp Fire 
Girls this afternoon to help dig potatoes at +4 
o'clock. I went and found the Presbyterian 
minister, the mayor and myself sharing the 


honors equally. We worked faithfully in rag 

weeds, four or five feet high, covered with dust 

from the road, till sundown while a girl stood 

near each one holding the sack for the potatoes. 
October Twenty-first. 


The football boys made a formal complaint 
in assembly today that the school is not behind 
them. They claim few boys are coming out for 
practice and that the rest of us are not inter- 
ested in them. 

I spent most of the morning trying to pre- 
vent a junior girl from quitting school. Mr. 
Jason talked to her too. During the periods 
when they had no classes this morning, I had 
two high school teachers also talk to her, and I 
had the president of the juniors call a class 
meeting at 12 o’clock. Her parents came at 
noon and did all they could to hold her in 
school but she quit anyway. A classmate told 
me this afternoon what was wrong. Her sweet- 
heart had recently been taken into the army 
and she had been heart broken. (?) since. It 
seems she is contemplating suicide—has told 
some of her girl friends this was her intention. 

October Twenty-second. 

Received a letter today stating that my town 
had been named as gne of the places to hold the 
sub-district literary Contests preparatory for the 
Normal district contests in the spring. 

Had a general teachers’ meeting this after- 
noon. One question for decision was whether 
or not we should join with the teachers from a 
nearby town for an extension course from the 
District Normal. Our teachers voted no. Most 
of them are working day and night and I could 
not ask them to do more. 

October Twenty-third. 


Had a disagreement with the football coach 
today. He wanted to schedule the football game 
Friday the 25th at 2:30 and Mr. Jason and I 
wanted it an hour later. He argued if we have 
it early a large number from adjoining towns 
will be here on account of the train schedules. 
We explained that football has many enemies, 
that if we lost several hours every time we had 
a game here, these enemies would have the game 
stopped. The game was scheduled for 3:15. 

A movement was started today in assembly 
for the entire school to attend football practice 
this afternoon at 4:15. Several red hot speeches 
were made by the pupils and one or two by the 
faculty. The boys had a real work out for 20 
or 25 minutes. The players feel better and | 
believe all enjoyed the little outing. 

October Twenty-fourth. 


Miss Malone who has been angry for some 
time because Miss Ferguson was given the $5 
per month more than she, handed in her resig- 
nation today. She says she will teach for a 
week or two or till some one can be secured to 
take her place. This resignation makes a 
troublesome problem. It is next to impossible 
to fill her place. If she is given the increase, 
Miss Bechtell who has been in the school several 
years and is getting the same salary, should 
have it. Just a day or two ago, Miss Jadwin, 
grade teacher, indicated that if Miss Malone 
was given the increase, the grade teachers would 
ask for one. Now not one word can be said 
against Miss Malone. This is the first time in 
all the years she has been in the school that 
she has caused anyone trouble. If her resigna- 
tion is accepted, public opinion will be directed 
against the management of the school. Yet 
teachers should respect contracts. I would like 
to take a definite stand but as Cleveland once 
said, “It’s a condition, not a theory, that con- 
fronts us.” 
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October Twenty-fifth. 

We won the first football game of the season. 
30 to 0. The new coach is certainly making 
good. Am glad to have a winning team. It 
helps the spirit of the school. Somehow many 
judge the work done in the school by the scores 
the football tgam makes. 

October Twenty-eighth. 

Three board members and myself had an in- 
formal discussion before the call meeting to- 
night to know what could be done with Miss 
Malone’s resignation. They wanted to know if 
I could get another teacher. I referred them to 
my efforts during August, and I assured them 
that the matter was no simpler now. They also 
wanted to know if Miss Malone was bluffing, 
and I informed them she never did this in 
school. She feels an injustice has been done 
and has been egged on by certain persons un- 
friendly to some of us. T took this occasion to 
explain the attitude of the grade teachers that 
they were sure to ask for an increase if Miss 
Malone secured one. Then some one mentioned 
Miss Bechtell. She is a good teacher and has 
received the same salary. It would be unfair 
not to give her the increase even if she had not 
asked for it. Both teachers were given the $5 
increase to date back from the beginning of the 
term. 

October Twenty-ninth. 

We had a high school teachers’ meeting this 
afternoon. The object of the meeting was to 
discuss a way to finance athletics. The schoo! 
has tried a number of things, likewise the Rel 
Cross and various war committees, and it was 
thought best this year to have a “labor day.” 
Misses Motler and Dick were appointed to talk 
over the movement with certain high school 
pupils and in a few days bring up the matter 
in assembly. 

October Thirtieth. 


Miss Childs, primary teacher, reported today 
that two boats, three chickens and a dog have 
been taken from the farm the primary people 
are making. She reported, too, that a little 
fellow in the’ fourth grade has been hanging 
round the building until all are gone each even- 
ing. Then before the janitor locks up, he slips 
in and helps himself to pencils, tablets, apples 
from the teacher’s desk, etc., and she thinks he 
has raided this farm. 

I spent without success nearly two hours this 
afternoon looking thru the records of twelve 
years ago for the grades of Ernest S. Clayton. 
He is trying, it seems, to secure a job with a 
big corporation and has written here for his 
high school record. I telephoned three people 
who were in school at this time and they do not 
know him. 


October Thirty-first. 


Jimmie McGuire, a big gawk, in the seventh 
grade who is constantly having trouble with his 
teachers for poor work, entered into a secret 
contract with me today. I am to furnish him a 
pass to each of the football and basket ball 
games this year providing from this day on he 
makes passing grades in each of his studies. In 
case he fails to make the grades, he is to pay 
adult admissions for each of the games and to 
spend one entire day screwing down loose seat; 
in the grade rooms. Jimmie is to write out the 
contracts and bring them into the office to- 
morrow at noon. 

November First. 

A representative of a jewelry company was 
here today to sell the seniors class rings. This 
business is always more or less of an annoy- 
ance as there is no time during the day when 
the class can have a meeting and yet the sales- 
man “is anxious to catch the next train.” Last 
week, Mrs. Whitsett, mother of one of the senior 
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girls, asked me to do all I could to keep down 
the expenses of the class. Then the seniors are 
so inexperienced and the salesman uses all the 
arts of salesmanship. Last year after the class 
had made its purchase each of the local jewelers 
spoke to Mr. Jason and me about it. Mr. Jason 
has talked to the class this year and he say: 
the class will patronize a local déaler. 

Our boys won the football game this after- 
noon 12 to 3 and this is perhaps the hardest 
game of the season. 

November Fourth. 


The Mulligan sisters, dismissed some time ago 
on account of head lice, returned this morning. 
They were about three minutes late. Mrs. 
McOrosky, the old lady with whom they live, 
came with them.. Before Miss Miles knew what 
she intended to do she blurted out, “Now, 
Oarrie, if any of these here children say any- 
thing to you, knock em down.” Then she came 
to the office. Wilson, the janitor, told her I 
was at assembly where Mr. Malson, representa- 
tive of a state child-welfare organization, who 
had come to town to investigate these children, 
was speaking. She started at once for th 
assembly but Wilson, always ready on such 
occasions, advised her to wait in the office. ‘In a 
short time Mr. Malson and I returned and to 
say their conversation was interesting is putting 
it mildly. I had always pictured social worker. 
as speaking and acting kindly to the distressed, 
but this man talked like a simon Legree. |! 
was ashamed of him. After he left I tried to 
soothe the old lady. She told me her neighbor: 
were low down trash, and because she refused 
to associate with them, they told lies on her. 
Then I learned the world was coming to an end, 
that she had seen the Big Star in the east a: 
big around as a dishpan—like the Star of Beth- 
lehem—and it had danced about for a time and 
then disappeared. The world would not last 
much longer. I gave her a quarter hour but 
before she left she was in a happier frame of 
mind. We shook hands and she told me in part- 
ing I reminded her of her nephew in Ohio. 


November Fifth. 

Misses Dick and Motler started the movement 
in assembly today for a “labor day” next Satur- 
day and the pupils took hold of the idea with a 
jerk. A committee of teachers and pupils was 
appointed and they had a meeting this after 
noon to further the plans. A long list of the 
various jobs pupils could do had been prepared 
and this was presented to the committee with 
instructions to make any changes they deemed 
advisable. All are enthusiastic and it looks as 
if labor day will succeed. 

There are a number of cases of the Flu in 
town and the surrouding country but the local 
board of health, doubtless on account of the 
criticism aimed at them before, is slow in order- 
ing the schools, movies and churches closed. 
People on the street and in telephone conversa- 
tions are asking what the school will do. Some 
parents have taken their children out of school. 
Several neighboring schools have closed. 

November Siath. 


At the close of the grade teachers’ meeting 
this afternoon, Miss Jadwin asked me what the 
board had done in regard to Miss Malone’s 
salary, tho the facts are well known. I told the 
teachers she had received the increase, likewise 
Miss Bechtell. “Why could not the grade 
teachers,” she asked, “receive an increase if they 
should do as Miss Malone had done?’ I told 
them I did not know what action the board 
would take but it would be wise to act slowly. 
Miss Malone, I said, had been forced to hand 
in her resignation before action was taken. 
“You are aware it is unusually hard to fill a 
high school position and secure a teacher like 
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Miss Malone, while there are always more eppli- 
eants than positions in the grades. Now I be- 
lieve the board is satisfied with your services 
yet a vacancy in the grades can be easily filled. 
So far as justice is concerned you are acting 
wrongly to ask for an increase now. You are 
not paid as you should be, but making demands 
now will help you only temporarily, if at all. 
You were given a 10% increase last spring and 
the same the year before and some of you re- 
ceived a greater increase than this.” Most of 
the teachers were inclined to drop the matter, 
but Miss Jadwin still insisted they act. 
November Seventh. 


It is interesting how far removed from schoo! 
affairs and how far in the past may be the cause 
of school friction. When I saw Miss Jadwin 
was taking the stand as leader of the grade 
teachers I decided to investigate. There had 
been, years ago, much political rivalry between 
Miss Jadwin’s father and a present member of 
the Board. I learned that they still oppose each 
other secretly, whenever the occasion is present. 
Mr. Jadwin had been talking considerably—if 
the high school teachers were deserving an in- 
crease in the middle of the term, so were the 
grades—and upon other matters not necessary 
to mention here. Near the close of school this 
afternoon I dropped into Miss Jadwin’s room. 
We discussed the increase in salaries. She told 
me that she intended to taike the matter to the 
Board if she had to go herself. “Miss Jadwin,” 
I told her, “you need this increase much less 
than any other teacher in the faculty. Your 
father is worth perhaps two hundred thousand 
dollars. You do not have to teach for a living. 
Yet you are creating more trouble than anyone 
If this matter is given publicity, opinion 
will certainly not support you.” Others by this 
time had left the building and we walked down 
town together but we did not mention the sub- 
ject again. 


else. 


November Eighth. 

One woman telephoned today that we had bet 
ter cut out labor day for athletics and devote 
our time and money to the Red Cross or to win 
ning the war. 

Mrs. Hackman, a clerk in one of the stores, 
died of the Flu at 2 o’clock this afternoon. Mr. 
Linacre called me as soon as he heard of it and 
requested that I talk to the other board mem 
bers and, if they think best, close the schools. 
He says there are several other serious cases in 
town. 

Schools closed for an indefinite period this 
afternoon. It was thought safe to go ahead with 
labor day tomorrow. 

November Ninth. 

Indications are we have made two hundred 
fifty or three hundred dollars tho this has not 
About the middle of the after- 
noon our reports showed that the day was suc- 
ceeding very well. A few pupils soon gave up 
early and went to loafing. Others are just bound 
to succeed. Girls were washing windows by 7 
A. M. One group of girls had a shoe shining 
parlor and reported at noon they would make 
$10. Miss Motler and two of her students had 
some kind of a guessing contest—beans in a half 
gallon Jug—and reported they would make $20. 
The “waffles and wieners workers” reported a 
good business as well as the “Old Hats Made 
New” stand. The jitney boys, the knife grind- 
ers, the roof repairers, all report more business 
than they can attend to, while the railroad 
gangs, the corn huskers, the fruit tree agents 
and various other groups have not yet reported. 


been announced. 


November Twenty-first. 
There was a Board meeting tonight—about 
beginning school. Mr. Reed was strongly op- 
posed but the others favored beginning. He 


was of the opinion that there was just as much 
Flu now as there had ever been, but people were 
not talking about it so much. 
allowed for the time lost by the teachers. It 
was agreed that we should teach forty minutes 
extra each day, Christmas week and alternate 
Saturdays till the time was made up, and the 
teachers paid accordingly. 

There are rumors of a case or two of scarlet 
fever in town. 


No salaries were 


November Twenty-third. 

Met Mr. Belting, a local real estate man, and 
he asked how we expected to make up the time 
lost. I explained and he wanted to know the 
time of the next board meeting—that he wished 
to protest against over time and Saturday schoo) 

-that his children, six in school, 
stand the strain. I asked him his solution and 
he was for extending the time in the spring. 

T also met Mr. Knox, a non-resident patron 
and he wanted to know if he would have to pay 
tuition during the enforced vacatign. I ex- 
plained our plan for gaining time and he did 
not like the idea of beginning at 8:40, but was 
strongly opposed to extending the time in the 
spring. 


could not 


November Twenty-fifth. 

School began today with an 82 per‘cent at 
tendance. 

Had a teachers’ meeting this afternoon and 
there was much turmoil because the board had 
not allowed the salaries for the time not taught 
during the past month. reported 
grumbling among the pupils because of the plan 
to make up all the time. I asked Miss Jadwin, 
who is doing the most whispering for her plan. 
She favored making up half the time and le 
the rest go and petitioning the board to pay 
us at once for full time. Then she broke out 
in a brief tirade against that “old board of edu 
cation.” I informed her that the plan for mak 
ing up time was mine, that the board had 
adopted it, that all of us were trying to do the 
best we could under the circumstances, and they 


Teachers 


had also instructed me to inform the teacher: 
that the resignation of any teacher would be 
accepted who was dissatisfied with her salary 
Mow this 
I have recom- 
mended without hesitancy her re-election more 
than once but this year she seems greatly dis- 


or the plan for making up time. 
young woman is a good teacher. 


satisfied.with the management of the school. 
November Twenty-sizth. 

Miss Ferguson was out of school today. “A 
very dear friend” is reported, “killed in action” 
in France. 

Rev. Miller came to school this afternoon to 
present with Miss Dick, English teacher, the 
children’s part in the United War Work cam 
paign. They held meetings in the high school 
and the seventh and eighth grades, and the 
pupils pledged an average of $2.85 each. Miss 
Dick and Rev. Miller understand child psycho] 
ogy well and I actually felt for some little fel 
lows when I saw them pledge so much more than 
they were able to give. 
Burton came with tears in his eyes to see me. 
He had pledged $5.50 and his mother told’ him 
it was too much. His father has a limited 
salary and Mrs. Burton sews to help out. | 
told George I would see that his pledge was 
changed to $3 as he desired. 


This evening George 


November Twenty-seventh 

Miss Bechtell, sponsor for the seniors, came 
after school this afternoon and asked for a few 
minutes time. She explained that a grocery bill 
of $5.70 for a senior class social held before 
school was dismissed was unpaid and the grocer 
had mentioned the fact to one of the senior 
boys and he had come to her. Miss Bechtell 


(Coneluded_on Page_39) 
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Age Computation for Age-Grade Tables 


N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Of statistical tabulations to be 
reports of superintendents of 


found in the 


school systems, 


those showing relationship between age and 
grade occur with the greatest frequency. This 


is largely due to the apparent ease with which 
the essential data for such tabulations are 
that in such 
simple matters as age and grade teachers and 
principals may be depended upon to furnish the 
facts with a minimum of error creeping in to 
affect the results. In the computation of the 
ages of school children enough errors may how- 


ob- 


tained. Administrators reason 


ever be made by teachers or principals who do 
not realize the full significance of accuracy in 
obtaining the desired information as to invali- 
date any tabulation made therefrom. 

The safest plan for maintaining the complete 
integrity of any age grade statistics requires 
that all children on entering the public schools 
for the first time submit proper documentary 
evidence of date of birth. 
the 
certificate, a 


This evidence may 


be in form of a duly authenticated birth 
the children 


born abroad, a Bible record or even the sworn 


passport in case of 


affidavits of the parents certifying as to the age 


important documents. No doubt a third advan- 
tage to many communities would be a higher co- 
operation between the health bureau and the 
department of education. 

Accuracy in compiling age-grade statistics de- 
pends therefore in the first instance upon the 
reliability of the sources from which the dates 
of birth of obtained. A 


second source of considerable error is found in 


school children are 
securing the correct age at any 
tho the date of birth is correctly 

In the September 12, 1918, military draft 
registration, the local boards of New York City 
were supplied with an 


one date even 
given. 


order to 
as possible errors arising 
from incorrect computations of ages. 


table in 


age 
eliminate as much 
This age 
table was in the form shown here and proved 
to be a very acceptable aid to registrars not 
accustomed to making the calculations involved. 
Draft officials were enabled thru the age table 
to ascertain without delay whether delinquents 
of the first draft late arrivals in the 


ages or 


district were attempting to register. 


45 ....... { January 1, to September 12, 1873 
| September 13, to December 31, 1872 
All dates are inclusive. 

This table assisted in two ways in the com- 
pletion of the registration cards which called 
for both the age and the date of birth of each 
registrant. When the age was given the year of 
birth could be easily ascertained and when the 
day and year of birth were given the age could 
be easily found by reference to the chart. This 
may be illustrated by the two examples .that 
follow: 


Example A: Let us suppose that a man gave 
If he was born between January 
Ist and September 12th, his year of birth was 
1885. If born between September 13th and 
December 31st the year of his birth was 1884. 

Example B: 


his_age as 33. 


A man stated he was born in 
1885, giving his birthday as July ist. By con- 
sulting the table it was ascertained that he was 
33 years of age on September 12, 1918. 

This age computation device in some form or 
other has been utilized rather freely by super- 
intendents and other school executives. When 




































































AGE TABLE FOR USE OF REGISTRARS. placed in the hands of classroom teachers not 
of the child. The experience thru which many New York City—Registration of Sept. 12, 1918. trained in statistical computation, all error re- 
parents have passed in connection with their 18 ....... { January 1, to September 12, 1900 sulting in the computation of age is not 
own recent draft classifications, especially in our | September 13, to December 31, 1899 eliminated. In fact when it becomes necessary 

‘ ‘ ‘ , <7 » , 9 . “13° 
large cities, has brought to the attention of ali 2% - | January 1, to September 12, 1899 in building age-grade tables to secure the 
gees | September 13, to December 31, 1898) ...i tance of classr teachers. tha’ a i. 
the wisdom of securing and preserving such 99 . | January 1, to September 12, 1898 %95!8*ance of Classroom teachers, the simpler the 
documents bearing on an individual’s life and ) September 13, to December 31, 1897 ‘orm in which the data are required, the less 
family relationships. Documentary evidence 21 ....... August 25, to September 12, 1897 chance will there be for error. It is recom- 
certifying as to the date of birth of the regis- Registration of June 5th, 1917 mended in such cases that classroom teachers be 
trant, the date and place of marriage and the Be 5, 1886, et - a requested to furnish merely the name of the 
origee ‘ : , egistration of June 5th, 1918 ; =r ores : : 
dates of birth of children have in many cases oom 1896. to peeing 1897 child, indicate the sex, and give the date of birth 
‘ * ; , OoVvd, 2 wy Ovs . ° . " 
been required by draft board officials. In this Registration of Aug. 24th, 1918 for each child. Such procedure is only neces- 
way only has it frequently been possible for a June 6, 1897, to Aug. 24, 1897 sary in schools that have not as yet installed a 
registrant to establish his just claim to a de Age Date of Birth Year proper card system for the purpose of main- 
ferred classification. 32 ....... § January 1, to June 4, 1886 taining continuing and permanent records of all 
Valuable documents giving dates of birth | September 13, to December 31, 1885 children. 
‘ ; wher ert: 3 { January 1, to September 12, 1885 5 . ' : 
which are brought to Ss hool for Inspection ) September 13. to December 31, 1884 W hen it becomes nec essary to secure from 
should be returned to the parents at the earliest 34 | January 1, to September 12, 1884 each child’s date of birth his age at any fixed 
possible moment but only after the important ) September 13, to December 31, 1883 period, it is wise to utilize an age computation 
facts regarding the birth of the children con » i 2 to pec 13, oon table which can leave no doubt regarding the 
cerned are transferred to the proper school ' | Paneer oS ee ‘oe 1ee9 + accuracy of the results. Superintendents will 
‘ 36 {| January 1, to September 12, 1882 : : 
record cards where they will be for all time ) September 13, to December 31, 1881 not endeavor to compute ages except as of Sept- 
accessible to the school authorities. To be sure 37 \ January 1, to September 12, 1881 ember Ist for the first half of a school year since 
the transfer of such data is not complete until * to rer ca a. this date has become rather commonly accepted. 
° ye . +f +1) 38 . | January , to September 12, 1880 mn : : , > er + 
an identifying code is utilized on the pupil’s ) @ : “ — ane he superintendents of the State of New York 
a 4 ia ) September 13, to December 31, 1879 ; ; 7 - 
record card. This will insure that the school a9 { January 1, to September 12, 1879 in their age grade card, issued a few years ago, 
authorities may at any future time by reference ) September 13, to December 31, 1878 fixed upon September 15th of the school year as 
to the code ascertain the documentary source 40 Powers 1, to a 12, take the date from which ages were to be computed. 
. +s Septe ‘r 13, to Dece w $1, 1877 =m ; 4 ; 7 
from which the original birthdate entry was 1 akong . ze Secaemiiaay 12 1877 lhere is this advantage in using September 
e149 we « 4 ’ ’ ~) OF on . . . . 
made on the pupil’s record card. ) September 13, to December 31, 1876 15th. It is a date that falls within the school 
The school serves a double function in requir- 42 | January 1, to September 12, 1876 year while September 1st frequently does not. 
ing childrens’ certificates of birth from parents. | September 13, to December 31, 1875 <A date in the middle of the month also reduces 
. 43 Jé ry 1, to September 12, 1875 “<r : . 23% P 
It conserves its own records and educates par- * per yonl ; “I 2 ~° to a minimum the slight inequalities in the 
. : . ) September 13, to December 31, 1874 ‘ , . : 
ents to the need of properly safeguarding the in- 44 | January 1, to September 12, 1874 Periods involved because of the differences in 
terests of their children thru the preservation of ) September 13, te December 31, 1873 the lengths of the months of the year. ' The fact 
FOR THE SPRING SEMESTER ONLY 
AGES AS OF MARCH Ist 
TABLE FOR COMPUTING THE AGES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN FOR AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTIONS 
IMPORTANT: ONLY USE THIS TABLE WHEN MABING y ope DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE SPRING SEMESTER 
‘ ' f the « nd half of t current school vear and are figured for eac! ze period according to the nearest birthday. Examples: Any pupil whose 
| a ons sheen 20 aE 915 and Ht 0 191 x and a half wens on M arch 19 , of the x hool ‘year 1921 22 Any pupll whose date of birth falls on of 
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that September 1st has become so widely ac- 
cepted is sufficient reason however for utilizing 
this date. When it becomes desirable to make 
comparable age-grade tables for each of the two 
semesters or terms of school year, March Ist of 
the second semester should be the date from 
which all ages are computed. 


In order to insure the greatest comparability ' 
in age-grade data, a common definition of “four 
years of age,” “five years of age,” “six years of 
age,” etc., must be agreed upon. Does “six years 
of age” mean having passed his sixth birthday 
and not having attained his seventh birthday ? 
On the other hand will the dates be more relia- 
ble if age is figured as is done by insurance com- 
panies? The insured is reckoned as being 21 
years of age as he passes from 201% years up to 
211% years of life. Then his 22nd year begins. 
It is conceivable that this latter method of con- 
sidering age will produce results which are 
nearer the facts than the first plan mentioned. 
Where annual promotions still prevail the pre- 
ferred plan would necessitate that all children 
who on September Ist ranged in age between 5 
years, 6 mos., and 6 years, 6 mos., be groupe. 
with the 6 year olds. Thus the name of the 
step on the age-scale is the middle point of each 
step. Where semi-annual promotions prevail 
and age-grade tabulations are made on the half 
year basis, “six years of age” will include all 
children whose ages fall between 5 years, 9 mos., 
and 6 years, 3 mos., while “61% years of age” will 
include all children whose ages fall between 6 
years, 3 mos., and 6 years, 9 mos. Where this 
plan of considering ages is followed, the Strayer- 
Engelhardt Age-Computation Table, will assist 
in reducing labor and eliminating inaccuracies. 
One plan for computing ages is used covering 
the ten year period beginning with the school 
year 1919-1920. For the superintendent using 
such a chart much time will be He 
will also place more reliability upon his final 
data because of the assurance of having his 
plan of computation correct and fixed for a 
period of years. No question regarding the 
comparability of the tables of various years 
arises. The age periods are defined without 
question and do not vary from year to year. In 
other words, inaccuracies are reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

A CODE OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 

AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School board members make 
themselves unpopular because they transgress 
well established customs of the teaching profes- 
sion in the course of their official labors. The 
teaching profession has had for many years an 
unwritten code of ethics that has influenced and 
guided the official acts and relations of teachers 
and their superiors. This code of ethics has 


saved. 


occasionally 
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been as indefinite as international law and ef- 
forts have been made in recent years to stipu- 
late it by reducing it to writing. 

During the past. year the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association has had a committee at 
work on the preparation of a code of profes- 
sional ethics that expresses general principles, 
applicable locally. This committee has consisted 
of Superintendent W. W. 
and Inspector J. B. Edmonson of the University 


Warner of Saginaw 
of Michigan. The committee has prepared and 
submitted a preliminary report in which a code 
In the report the 
recommendation is made that the parts of the 


of 13 sections is included. 


code be discussed by groups of school people and 
recommendations and criticisms sent to the com- 
mittee. The sections likely to create the most 
discussion and comment are numbers 2, 3, 9 and 
11. 

The 13 sections in the code are as follows: 

1. A teacher should actively aftiliate with pro- 
fessional organizations and should become ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of the state asso- 
clations. 

2. <A clear understanding of the law of con- 
Sinee a 
whatever 


is incumbent upon a teacher. 
should scrupulously keep 

agreement is made, he should refuse to sign a 

contract unjust and humiliating in form. 


tracts 
teacher 


3. It is unprofessional for a teacher to sign 
a yearly contract to teach for a wage that is not 
sufficient to cover living expenses for twelve 
months. 

4. It is unprofessional for a teacher to resign 
during the period for which engaged. He may 
rightly ask to be released, by giving notice of 
not less than two weeks, but must in case of re- 
fusal abide by his contract. 

5. It is unprofessional for a teacher to under- 
bid a rival in order to secure a position. 


6. It is unprofessional for a teacher to tutor 
pupils of his own classes for remuneration ex- 
cept by special permission of the school author- 
ities. 

7. It is unprofessional to call in or to allow 
the use of a substitute except for serious illness 
or for other grave reasons. 

8. Since they are rightly regarded as ex- 
amples to pupils, a teacher should so conduct 
himself that no just reproach may be brought 
against him. Where liberty of conscience is not 
concerned, he should stand ready to make per 
sonal sacrifice, because of the prejudices of his 
community. 

38 is unprofessional for a supe rintendent 
or other school officer to offer a position to a 
first 


ness of the teacher’s employer ‘to grant a re 


teacher without determining th willing 
lease. 
10. It is highly unprofessional for a super 


intendent or other school officer to visit, with a 
view to-employment, a candidate at work, with 
out the permission of his or her superintendent. 

11. It is unprofessional for a superintendent 
successtul teacher to 


to refuse to aid a secure 


worthy promotion within his own or another 
school system. 

12. It is unprofessional for teachers to criti 
such 


cise co-laborers and predecessors, as pro- 


cedure tends to weaken the confidence in which 
the work of our profession is held by the com- 
munity. 

13. Teachers should at all times be ready to 
assist one another by giving information, coun- 
sel and advice, and by such services and acts as 
teachers can perform without detriment to them- 
their 
should be regarded 


selves or work. Such reasonable service 


as a professional duty for 


which remuneration beyond actual expenses 


should not be accepted. 


PLACING SCHOOL BUILDING INSURANCE 


How shall the value of school buildings in a 
small community be determined for purposes of 
insurance? Is a hit-or-miss estimate on the part 
of some practical builder or insurance man a 
satisfactory method, or is an elaborate appraisal 
by some firm of experts necessary? Is there a 
middle course between the wild guess of a local 
wiseacre and the expensive survey of a techni- 
cally trained and experienced appraiser / 

The school committee of Methuen, Mass., has 
apparently found a middle course in a simple 
remarkable scheme that can be applied by the 
secretary of any school board to his local situa- 
tion. The scheme has been worked out by Mr. 
James KE. Allen, architect of the school com- 
mittee, with the cooperation of the members and 


the secretary of the committee. Briefly the plan 
is as follows: 

A chart has been prepared by Mr. Allen show- 
ing the rate of annual depreciation of buildings 
of the three types of 


Methuen schools. 


construction employed in 
‘Type 1 includes all buildings 
of frame construction thruout; Type 2 consists 
of buildings with brick outside walls and inside 
partitions of wood; and Type 3 includes build- 
with all 
brick and slow burning floors. 
the chart that 
rapidly during the first ten years than during 
that for the 
cheaper buildings the rate is always higher. 


ings erected walls and partitions of 


It will be noted 


from all types depreciate more 


any number of later years and 


Table Giving Data To Be Used in Re-Insuring Methuen School Buildings. 
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MPlingtom, Broadway .........ssecsscees 2 $ 49,270.00 7 2% $ 985.00 $ 48,285.00 $ 763.00 $ 49,048.00 $ 3 $0.27 $0.6714 $1.08 $ 264.60 $ 423.36 
Arlington, Merrill St..............-.+.00. 1 36,320,00 20 25 % 9,080; 27,240.00 =1,018.00 28,258.00 36 20 1.44 03.40 323.44 
Ashford, Ashford St...............5-. a 3 47,686,00 4 % of 1% 238. 47,448.00 1,018.00 48,466.00 38,772. 7 67! 1.08 61.90 419.04 
Barker, Forest St..............-+00.: R l 16,804.00 12 9% 1,512.00 15,292.00 506.00 15,798.00 12,6: 6 90 1.44 113.40 181.44 
Bartlett, Bartlett St..... une l 4,955,010 25 39% 1,932.00 2,023.00 127.00 3,350.00 2,52 36 90 1.44 2 50 36.00 
West, Cor. Barker and Lowell........ 1 35,223.00 25 39% 13,736.00 21,487.00 1,018.00 22,505.00 18,004.00 6 OO 1.44 162.00 259.00 
Central, Ditson Place............ oss 3 106,012.00 18 9% 9,541.00 96,472.00 1,018.00 97 490.00 77,992.00 v7 67% 1.08 526.50 842.40 
Christopher Sargent, Merrimack St...... 3 18,830.00 New 0% 0 18,830.00 506.00 19,556.00 15,468.00 27 674 1.08 104.62 167.40 
Ee a eee 1 15,761 00 5 14% 2,206.00 13,555.00 506.00 14,061.00 11,248.00 36 90 1.44 100.80 161.28 
Elizabeth Bradley, Booth Road. ; 1 10,132.00 13 10% 1,013.00 9,119.00 254.00 9,375.00 7,498.00 36 90 1.44 67.50 108.00 
Grosvenor, Hampstead St............ 1 7,669.00 New 0% 0 7,669.00 204.00 7923.00 338.00 36 90 1.44 56.70 90,72 
Hampshire Roads, Hampshire Roads 1 1,844.00 5 1.5% 147.00 9,697.00 254.00 9951.00 7,060.00 36 90 1.44 72.00 115.20 
High School, Pleasant St............ e<s ; 356,744.00 12 4% 14,269.00 342,475.00 1,200.00 343,675.00 274,940.00 2 67% 1.08 1,655.58 2,968.92 
Iiowe School, Hampstead St............. 3 18,251.00 3 % of 1% 91,00 18,160.00 506.00 18 666.00 14,932.00 27 67% 1.08 100.58 160.92 
NS 3 20,888.00 New 0% 0 20,888.00 506.00 21,594.00 17,115.00 an 7% 1.08 115.43 184.68 
I ES 1 5,103 00 30 56% 2,857.00 2,246.00 127.00 2,373.00 1,898.00 36 90 1.44 17.10 27.36 
Oakland Ave., Oakland Ave.............. 2 58,944.00 7 2% 1,178.00 57,766.00 1,018.00 58,784.00 47,027.00 27 67% 1.08 317.25 507.60 
Pleasant Valley, Pleasant Valley St..... 3 18,251.00 3 % of 1% 91.00 18,160.00 506.00 18 666.00 14,932.00 27 67% 1.08 100.58 160.92 
i Made ecabicceescesetcceee 1 4,781.00 5 1.5% 71.00 4,710.00 127.00 4,837.00 3,869.00 36 90 1.44 35.10 56.16 


Type 1 Construction=Frame construction thruout. 


*No separation of building and contents seems desirable as insurance rate is the same for both. 


Type 2 Construction=Brick outside walls with inside partitions of wood. 
Type 3 Construction=Brick outside walls and brick inside partitions with floors of slow burning construction. 


To determine amount of insurance to be carried at any future period, use the following: 
Value of School Supplies)—Amount to insure for, 


80% of (Renlacement Value—Depreciation as shown by depreciation curve + 
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CHART FOR FIGURING DEPRECIATION OF SCHOOLHOUSES 
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The figures across the top represent the Percentage of Depreciation and those 


Type 1 is entirely worn out after 40 years; Type 
2, after 50 years; and ‘Type 3, after 60 years. 

A chart of this kind is not absolutely accu- 
rate and actual experience in any city will show 
variations from it arising from many conditions 
such as good workmanship, good care and main- 
tenance, regularity of repairs—or the opposite 
of each of these factors. For all practical pur- 


poses, however, the chart is an entirely safe 
guide and supplies average figures obtained from 
extensive observations. 

valuation of the 


Methuen buildings the officers of the committee 


To arrive at the proper 
determined the (a) classification of each school- 
house according to the three types described. 
The original cost was then obtained from the 
school records, (b) the age of the structure was 
found and with the use of the chart, (c) the per 
cent of the actual 
amount of the depreciation and (e) the present 


depreciation, (d) money 


net valuation were determined. The operation 
may be readily understood by following the data, 
for any one of the buildings listed in the table, 
thru under the several heads. 

In Methuen the rate for insuring the contents 
of the school buildings is the same as for the 
structures themselves. An annual inventory is 
taken and a valuation is made of all furniture 
and supplies. In the accompanying table these 
amounts are added to the net value of the re- 
spective buildings and 80 per cent of the sums 
for. The re- 
maining twenty per cent are carried by the com- 


is taken as the amount insured 
mittee under a standard co-insurance clause in 
the insurance contracts. 

The Methuen found 


this method of evaluating and insuring their 


school authorities have 


school property to be satisfactory, economical 
and safe. ue oa 
THE DIARY OF A SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 
Said the money had been raised and turned over 
to Jack Hamilton, treasurer of the class. The 


aaa | 4 | wee eee eee ae ae 


mentioned to Jack 
claims he has paid the bill. 


be termed a “good fellow,” 


matter has been and he 
Jack is what might 
easy and indolent 
It is likely he has misappropriated the money. 
I called up the grocer at once and the bill is 
not settled. Miss Bechtell agreed to handle the 
matter to save Jack’s reputation, if he wants 
it saved. 
November Twenty-ninth. 
Miss home 


Morris Whipple this morning as he said he did 


Henry, grade principal, sent 


not feel wéll and the school is taking no chances 


on account of the danger of the Flu. His 
mother telephoned me this evening that Morris 
played in the yard at home all afternoon. She 


suggested that I punish him. 


December Se cond. 

Mrs. Barrington, a local social worker, with 
the assistance of two high school boys, put up 
in one of the halls a Child Welfare Exhibit to- 
day. Arrangements have been made for her to 
lecture on these later. 

December Third. 

The number of cases of the Flu is reported 
We had a 70 per cent at- 
At noon Miss Henry reported 


increasing rapidly. 
tendance today. 
she was feeling so*badly she would not return 
this afternoon. Mrs. Coulter, history teacher, 
left sick at the close of the seeond period this 
The physicians report tho that 
neither has the Flu. Their going home will 
affect our attendance badly. 
December Fourth. 

Bud MePherson and Miss Motler had some 
friction today or it was rather a renewal of an 
When freshman Miss 
Motler slapped him, in the algebra class, and 


afternoon. 


old quarrel. Bud was a 
Bud and his family have never forgiven her. 
Today at noon a dog followed Bud upstairs to 
the study hall where Miss Motler was on duty. 
She asked him to take the dog down stairs and 


Bud promptly refused stating, “That dog isn’t 
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at the right the age of the building. 


mine.” Miss Motler, in the absence of Mr. 
Jason, reported the matter to me so Bud and I 
had a long conversation. He is hot headed, 
otherwise a rather promising young fellow. 
During the past summer, he had complete 
charge of a small business here and, I am told, 
conducted it successfully. Miss Motler gave 
him her patronage several times during the sum- 
mer. Miss Motler came into the office and to 
my surprise he asked her pardon. I stepped out 
of the office and when I| returned a few moments 
later Bud smiled a little and said, “That dog 
was my brother’s.” 
December Fifth. 

Our attendance is still smaller today. One 
patron telephoned to learn who was responsible 
for school running. He said, “With conditions 
the way they are, it is silly for the schools to 
be in session.” 

December Sixth. 


Had a 40 per cent attendance of high school 
pupils this morning and about the same per 
cent.in the grades. I called up each of the 
board members and they left the matter to me. 
Mr. Reed said it had turned out about as he had 
expected. School closed again this afternoon 
for an indefinite period. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Chicago, Ill. The attorney for the school board 
has ruled that no teacher on the pension list may 
be permitted to do substitute work unless he 
returns the money paid during the time he was 
on the pension list. It is further ruled that a 
former teacher who is not on the pension list 
may do substitute work provided he signs the 
necessary blanks. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The shortage of teachers is 
being gradually overcome thru the return of 
former instructors who have been given honor- 
able discharges at the army camps. The board 
has also employed a number of married women 
who have excellent qualifications but were pre- 
viously barred because of marriage. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Post War Meeting of the Department of Superintendence 


The discussion of the largest single project 


undertaken by the N. E. A., the largest attend- - 


ance in its history, and the strongest program 
in many years—these were the outstanding fea- 
tures of the first post-war convention of the 
Department of Superintendence, held in Chi- 
eago, February 24 to 28. The nationalization 
of education held the first place on the program 
and in the minds of the seven thousand persons 
in attendance. Practical problems of adminis- 
tration discussed in a forward looking spirit, 
ran a close second in arousing interest. From 
the standpoint of program, size, physical con- 
ditions and general spirit, the meeting was the 
most satisfactory in many years.. This ap- 
praisal of the convention may appear unwar- 
ranted in its superlatives, but it reflects ac- 
curately the feeling of the great majority of the 
men and women who came to Chicago from all 
parts of the union. 

It would be hazardous to say that any one 
speaker or session stood out from the rest in 
quality, except that the discussions of Wednes- 
day afternoon were of the greatest importance. 
As an inspiring statement of the problems of 
reconstruction, the address of President Marion 
LeRoy Burton of the University of Minnesota, 
impressed everyone by its human quality and its 
commonsense summary of the social and politi- 
eal situation. The final report of the Com- 
mittee on Economy of Time in Education 
offered a brief summary of eight years of pro- 
ductive labor, perhaps the most influential work 
which the department has undertaken to modify 
the content of elementary courses of study. 


The Program. 

Mr. Hartwell built the program with the idea 
that speakers discuss things which require im- 
mediate decision, which involve new objectives, 
and which demand the shifting of educational 
formations. He succeeded fully in this inten- 
tion and it was notable that he brought forward 
men who are on the firing line, who have in 
most cases not been on national programs in 
the past, and who have constructive plans and 
ideas to present. [very speaker was prepared 
with a set paper and had apparently thought 
thru his problem to a point which gave him a 
clear, well rounded view and enabled him to talk 
helpfully and suggestively. ‘The firmness and 
tact of the chair held the individuals well within 
their time limits and the sessions within fatigue- 
preventing length. Very few speakers read; the 
majority of the men addressed their audience 
effectively and vigorously. The result was that 
the assembly was on the qui vive at all times 
and keenly appreciative of all that was said. 
Perhaps the fact that most of the men had not 
before enjoyed the honor of addressing the De- 
partment contributed to their success. If that 
be true, future presidents should gain from the 
present experience. 

The Opening Session. 

The formal addresses of welcome by Supt. 
Peter A. Mortenson and Supt. F. G. Blair were 
mercifully brief and correspondingly effective. 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan won applause in his 
six-minute response. He argued that the schools 
be conducted by duly chosen officials in co- 
operation with teachers of the highest qualifi 
eations and made a plea for equal educational 
opportunity for all children so that they may 
imbibe the economic, social and political ideals 
of America. 

President Burton who took up the balance of 
the evening, departed from the usual custom of 
men in his position by making a human-appeal 
address rather than delivering a technical or 
scientific lecture. Dr. Burton is keen and in- 
cisive in manner and brings to a deep under- 
standing of American political, economic and 
social problems, a sympathetic feeling for men 
and conditions and a delightful sense of humor. 
In opening his discussion of the “New Ameri- 
ean” Dr. Burton pointed out the unique posi- 
tion which the educator holds in determining 


what shall be the qualities of this man, individ- 
ually and collectively. 

The old American of 1914 was chiefly inter- 
ested in his personal success ag the supreme 
goal of his ambition. The old America was 
characterized by national isolation and a calm, 
superficial optimism which held that everything 
which the nation tackles is by that very fact 
already won. The old American made the phy- 
sical conquest of our great continent; he was a 
man of courage and he possessed a stern ideal 
ism which Europe never recognized but which 
it can never again deny. The new American is 
simply the old American readjusting himself to 
the new conditions; he is in the process of mak 
ing and at present he is the living embediment 
of the hope of unnumbered generations to come. 
He has seen in the brief space of four years 
more catastrophic changes than any previous 
century has witnessed and he is facing the prob- 
lems of a newly created industrial democracy, 
new functions of government and a new inter- 
nationalism. He is at the beginning of a new 
war: the war after the war, the war of ideals 
and ideas. The speaker dwelt at length on the 
qualities which the new American must possess 
to meet his problems and to fulfill his duties: 
(1) Openmindedness in the search for truth, 
that attitude which accepts facts from whatever 
source and judges them broadly, fairly and fear- 
lessly; (2) Respect for law and order, and for 
all that these represent; (3) Loyalty to the 
country and to God—the vital test; (4) Effi- 
ciency, and (5) Confidence in America and 
what it stands for—a square deal for all. 

Wednesday Morning Program. 

Wednesday proved to be the strongest day of 
the convention. In the morning the program 
limited itself to factors which affect the quality 
of instruction offered in the schools. Dr. B. B. 
Waldo discussed the low salaries of teachers 
which are driving competent men and women 
out of the profession and which are causing a 
universally high “turnover” in the profession. 
Dr. Waldo was enthusiastically applauded when 
he urged a $1,000 minimum salary for all teach- 
ers, and when he declared that teachers in high 
schools and normal schools be given large in- 
creases in accordance with the importance of 
their respective work. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley is always scholarly but no 
less practical in his addresses. He referred to 
the disgrace of the present situation by which 
only twenty-five per cent of all teachers in the 
United States have a normal training and the 
normal schools graduate only about one-fifth of 
the teachers needed. He referred to the fact 
that Chile with a population of four million 
people, supports sixteen normal schools -five 
more than Massachusetts operates for approxi 
materly a population of the same size. He urged 
that the present two-year courses for teachers 
be lengthened to four years and that the fatu- 
ous delusion be dispelled that the equipment of 
the teacher should vary directly with the age 
of the pupil. Teachers in the rural grades and 
in the rural schools should be as thoroly trained 
as those in the high schools and colleges. 

Mr. Herbert S. Weet of Rochester won in- 
stant sympathy in his address in describing the 
difficulties of supervision in city schools. Mr. 
Weet urged that every system of supervision in 
clude means of appraising the powers of in 
dividual teachers and of providing a means of 
stimulating growth of teachers after entering 
He argued that the high salaries ck 
manded by teachers must be justified by in- 
creased efficiency and that the minimum must 
be set below which no instructor may fall. He 
argued greater cooperation on the part of 
teachers in the work of supervision and made a 
plea for the stimulation of the principal as an 
agent of the supervisory corps. 

Miss Sally Hill presented the teacher’s side 
of the problem of supervision in a vigorous and 
eritical manner. She spoke without bitterness 
but she made very clear that the teacher has 

10) 


service. 


many reasons for objecting to certain types as 
well as individual examples of supervision and 
that superintendents may well consider the 
necessity of reforms in their own practice. Dr. 
W. M. Davidson of Pittsburgh, closed the ses- 
sion with a general discussion of the problems 
of supervision and the means which he con- 
siders necessary to improve present practice in 
instruction. 
The National Program for Education. 

our speakers on Wednesday afternoon set 
forth the program of nationalization of educa- 
tion to which the N. E. A. has committed itself 
during the past year. Supt. J. H. Beveridge of 
Omaha, opened the discussion with a general 
presentation of the subject from his standpoint 
as a city superintendent. He laid down the 
general lines of the program and was followed 
by Commissioner C. N. Kendall of New Jersey, 
who took up in detail the five special purposes 
for which Federal aid is to be asked. Mr. Ken- 
dall made a convincing plea for national aid on 
the basis of the present unequal distribution of 
wealth in the country and the lack of funds for 
the betterment of teachers and the training of 
teachers. He was followed by Pres. Edmund J. 
James of the University of Illinois, who related 
his own personal proposals for Federal aid more 
than 35 years ago. Dr. James laid down the 
proposition that since the Federal government 
absorbs a larger per cent of the revenue than 
was formerly enjoyed by the states and the local 
communities, the Nation must help the states in 
financing education. It was quite notable that 
at this session of the Department the addresses 
were all in the line of promoting the Smith- 
Towner bill and there was but little in the way 
of discussion of its shortcomings, or of the 
probable effects of the bill on the state systems 
of education. ‘There was in fact thruout the 
meetings of the Association no tendency to con- 
sider the matter critically or to hear anyone 
in opposition. The best argument for the bill 
was made in an exceedingly brief address by 
George D. Strayer, president of the general 
association. Dr. Strayer said in part: 

“Any adequate plan for the development of 
American public education must take account 
of the fact that wealth is most unequally dis- 
tributed thruout the nation. It is possible to 
find a state in which there is six times as much 
wealth back of the edueation of every child 


between 6 and 14 years of age as is available 
in another state. The logie of the situation 
runs somewhat as follows: We believe in a 


nation—the 
Democracy promises an equality 


democracy, but, rather, a great 
United States. 
of educational opportunity and guarantees that 
the burden of providing this service shall rest 
with equal weight upon all who pay taxes. 

“There is no equality of educational oppor 
tunity in the United States today. One boy goes 
to school in a hovel taught by a teacher rela- 
tively educated and without opportunity for 
professional training, without book, shops, ap- 
paratus, or supplies, while another boy goes 
to school in a marble palace with a well-paid, 
splendidly educated, professionally-trained 
teacher, with gymnasium, shops, and libraries 
available for his use. Half of our population 
live in the country, villages, and small towns. 
The children in these communities will rule the 
nation no less certainly than the children in our 
larger cities. Potentially they promise much 
for the perpetuation and deve lopment of our 
democracy. We have neglected them. The 
realization of the promise of democraey will 
come to pass when we accept the fact that the 
wealth of the nation is put back of the eduea- 
tion of the children of the nation. 

“Tf we seek to establish this democratie system 
of education we will need to distribute large 
sums of money appropriated by our national 
government. We will need in this field, as in 
the case of commerce, labor and agriculture and 
the rest, a representative in the President’s 
eabinet. If once we admit the fact that it is 
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the business of the nation to provide education 
for all of the children, we must then acknowl- 
edge this function by the establishment of a 
branch of the government coordinate with those 
other departments now represented in the presi- 
dent’s cabinet. 

“We are the only nation in the world, among 
those associated with the overthrow of autocracy 
and for the establishment of democracy, who has 
not its Ministry of Education. We needed the 
experience of the war to make us conscious of 
the national obligation to provide education. 
We have in other respects outgrown our neigh- 
borhood conceptions of the function of govern- 
ment. <A that Commissioner Finley, 
of the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, brought back from Trance during the war 
should inspire us in these days of peace: 

“Do not let the needs:of the hour, however 
heartbreaking, make you unmindful of the de- 
fense of tomorrow, of those disciplines thru 
which an individual may have freedom, thru 
which an efficient democracy is possible, thru 
which the institutions of civilization ean be 
perpetuated and strengthened. Conserve, en- 
dure taxation and privation, suffer and sacrifice, 
to assure those whom you have brought into the 
world that it shall be not only safe but also a 
happy place for them.” 


Messaye 


A War Service Session. 

On Wednesday evening governmental activ- 
ities as they affect the schools came under dis- 
eussion. Mr. W. Il. Carothers explained in 
detail the program for War Savings which the 
government has undertaken as a means of de- 
veloping a national habit of thrift. He was 
followed by Mr. J. W. Studebaker who pre- 
sented the problem of the Red Cross for the 
next three years as a means of alleviating in- 
ternational distress. He referred especially to 
the campaigy which is planned to be ¢onducted 
in all American schools. 

Mr. Il. W. Wells of the United States Km 
ployment Service described the 
supplementing farm 


necessity of 
labor during the coming 
Dr. L. D. Coff- 
man of the University of Minnesota deseribed 
the work of the oftice of the Surgeon General in 
preparing a program of reeducation 
habilitation for wounded soldiers. 


season with boys of school age. 


and re- 
The immense 
service of the schools in helping the war pro- 
gram of the government was weil summarized 
by G. Stanton Ford director of the 
national school service of the Department ot 
Interior, was responsible for the distribution of 
more than 30,000,000 pamphlets to educational, 
eivic and other civilian Miss 
Sarah Louise Arnold showed how the govern- 
ment had been assisted in food saving by the 
school and college 
tration. 


who as 


organizations. 


section of the food adminis- 


Thursday Morning. 

The session on Thursday morning very fran- 
ly devoted itself to methods and, to 
judge from the size of the audience and the en- 
thusiasm of the hearers, the superintendents en- 
joyed a treat. Principal HK. L. 
Miller was satirical in his remarks concerning 
many present-day methods of teaching English 
and extremely human and vigorous in arguing 
Professor J. P. 


Chicago spoke so interestingly on geography 


teaching 


professional 


for improvement. Goode of 
that his audience was unwilling to let him stop. 
The effect of war on the teaching of civics and 
economics, proved to be a splendid topic as 
handled by Supt. W. B. Guitteau. Principal 
W. J. Teehnical High 
School, Chicago, argued for practical experience 
and real responsibilities for the boys who are in 
vocational departments of the high schools. The 
boy, said Mr. Bogan, has been given toy work, 
toy thoughts and toy responsibilities. The war 
was fought by boys and very young men and 
their work showed that boys thrive under the 
pressure of responsibility. The vocational 
schools can and must turn out a commercial 
product. Economy of time and material were 
taught by the war and this teaching must be 
utilized by the schools. 
The Thursday Round Tables. 

The Department resolved itself into three 

Round Tables on Thursday afternoon, for small, 
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medium size and large cities, and each meeting 
was filled to overflowing. Perhaps the strongest 
of the three was the Conference of Superintend- 
ents of Cities Between 25,000 and 250,000 Popu- 
lation. The conference opened in the ball room 
of the Blackstone Hotel, but was adjourned to 
the theater of the same name. The theater holds 
1800 people and was so crowded that it was 
decided to repeat the program on Friday after- 
noon to enable those on the outside to hear the 
speakers. Prof. A. L. Hall-Quest presented “The 
Functions of the Class Period” as a preliminary 
to a general discussion of supervised study. He 
followed somewhat along the lines of his paper 
in the February issue of the Journal. Dean W. 
S. Gray of Chicago presented “The Relation of 
Study and Reading” and Prin. G. Stanley 
Brown argued “The Effectiveness of the Double 
Period” as it has been worked out in the Joliet 
Township High School. The feature of the 
session was a demonstration of supervised study 
with a class of Sth grade pupils. Miss Mabel F. 
Simpson, Principal of a Rochester, N. Y. school, 
demonstrated the principles of Dr. Hall-Quest, 
in presenting a lesson in transportation. The 
session was closed by papers on administrative 
problems of supervision by Supt. Kelley of 
Binghamton, N. Y., and Supt. J. W. Sexton of 
Lansing, Mich. 
The Friday Session. 

The session on Friday morning proved to be 
perhaps the least satisfactory of the general 
meetings. “Training for Citizenship” was the 
general topic and while it was ably presented, 
there was evidence thruout the addresses that 
teachers have not progressed very far in teach- 
ing pupils’ responsibilities as well as rights. 
Mr. Wm. B. Owen of the Chicago Normal 
School rather made clear the reasons when he 
said that we have developed the intellectual and 
informational sides of methodology, but have 
altogether neglected the moral side. 

The closing incident of the program was the 
final report of the Committee on the Economy 
of Time. Supt. H. B. Wilson of Berkeley, pre 
sented this report by describing briefly the work 
which the committee has done during the past 
eight years and by presenting in suecession the 
men and women who have undertaken leader- 
ship in the different aspects of the work. This 
committee has perhaps affected school methods 
more strongly than any other committee of the 
N. I. A. in working out and presenting actually 
usable material for the formulation of courses, 
the preparation of textbooks and the modifica- 
tion of teaching practice. The committee made 
clear that its reports which have been issued in 
pamphlet form are to be used not as the final 
word in practice, but are to be employed as the 
basis for modifying and still further improving 
teaching technic for economy and efficiency. 

The National Council devoted itself to the 
problems of teaching democracy, health, and the 
making of courses of study. A high spot in the 
session was an address on Art and Art Educa- 
tion by Director Geo. W. Eggers of the Chicago 
Art Institute. 
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So many organizations and sections of organ- 
izations have associated themselves with the De- 
partment, that in the number and scope of meet- 
ings, the winter session has become as wide- 
spread and general in its interests as the summer 
session. The theory of the minor organizations 
apparently is that they will be able to get an 
audience from the overflow of the superintend- 
ents, and in this they are correct. A peculiar 
and not altogether courteous type of conference 
held during the Chicago Convention was the 
series of meetings arranged by the United States 
Bureau of Education. The latter very closely 
parallel the general topics of the Department of 
Superintendence in its gatherings at the Morri- 
son and Sherman hotels. Just why the Bureau 
should compete with the Department in the dis- 
cussion of problems that are similar to those to 
which the Department devotes itself is a 
mystery, unless the Bureau feels that it is at 
present not sufficiently influential in directing 
thought and diseussion. 

Every record for attendance at the winter 
meeting was swept away in Chicago. The local 
teachers furnished more than three thousand 
advance registrations and the visitors numbered 
close to four thousand persons. The New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey delegations 
came nearly two hundred strong in a solid train 
made up in New York City. New Mexico sent 
27, headed by State Supt. J. H. Wagner. There 
were carloads from Louisiana, Mississippi and 
other southern states. Illinois had the largest 
representation of any state with Ohio and 
Indiana close behind. The meeting was notable 
for the large number of young men who have 
risen to prominence as superintendents. Among 
the older leaders present may be mentioned 
Schaeffer, Snyder, Corson, Cook, Aley, Springer, 
Pearse, ete. But many missed such familiar 
faces and figures as Maxwell, Dyer, Cooper, 
Becht, Claxton, Mrs. Young. 

Chicago is nearly ideal as a convention city 
for the Department. Its hotels, meeting halls, 
and railroad facilities are so adequate for large 
crowds that no member need fear about finding 
ample accommodations. During the convention 
just closed it was the common remark how easily 
and smoothly every detail of business and en- 
tertainment was managed. Only one point 
caused dissatisfaction: The newspapers prac- 
tically ignored the meeting. 

Mr. Hartwell proved himself a splendid presi- 
dent and program builder. He is a courageous, 
straight forward man of affairs and he handled 
the meetings with vigor, tact and kindliness. 
His manner of holding speakers within their 
time limits set a new precedent, one that might 
be followed by all future presidents. 


The Business Meeting. 

President Hartwell’s thoughtful action in ad- 
vancing the reading of the resolutions to Thurs- 
day evening shortened the business session to 
the election of officers and the selection of a 
convention city for 1920. These items were pre- 
ceded by one timely motion for which the De- 
partment may thank the Chicago papers. No 
convention of the Department has been more 
shamefully neglected than the recent meeting. 
The Chicago papers gave it a bare column daily 
and this gave no hint of the real proceedings 
but played upon some sensational or locally in- 
teresting detail. In fact no papers in a small 
city could act more distressingly provincial and 
show less appreciation of real news value than 
did the Chicago papers, including as they claim 
some of the greatest papers in America. At the 
business session Supt. Dunaway of Hot Springs 
called attention to the lack of local newspaper 
publicity and upon his motion it was ordered 
that the proceedings be immediately printed and 
sent out and that during future conventions the 
addresses be printed and distributed in abstract 
form. Others joined Mr. Dunaway in urging 
the value of abstracts which may be used by 
superintendents in making aceurate reports of 
the convention to their teachers. There is much 
merit in the suggestion and it is to be hoped 
that it will be followed. In Europe it has been 
the custom among scientific organizations to 
distribute advance copies of papers in brief form 
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Principles for Establishing a Salary Schedule 


The Board of Education of Schnectady, N. Y., 
adopted in January, 1919, a new schedule of 
salaries for teachers, principals and supervisors 
employed in the city schools. The schedule is 
the result of an extended study of the local prob- 
lem in which Mr. E. R. Whitney, Superintendent 
of Schools led. The principles endeavor to in- 
clude the value of the teacher’s work, the rela- 
tion of local salaries to those paid in other cities 
and salaries paid in other employments in the 
local community and elsewhere. The principles 
are as follows: 

The Board of Education in recommendation 
and the Board of Estimate and Apportionment in 
determination are trustees of the public money 
received from taxes or otherwise and it is their 
duty to intelligently serve the public interest in 
the matter of salaries under their jurisdiction. 

Salaries must be high enough to retain or 
attract enough teachers to satisfactorily perform 
the work required, those who expect to and do 
make teaching their life’s work, as well as those 
who teach only temporarily. 

Salaries should not be so high as to hold in a 
smaller field the most capable teachers when 
larger and more responsible fields are available. 


Super-average employees are more worth the 


necessary salaries than are sub-average em- 
ployees. 
Salary schedules should attract the super- 


average and the permanent teachers and encour- 
age the best efforts by recognition of merit in 
increases of salary, by high maximum salaries 
and by opportunity of promotion. 

Salary schedules should be changed from time 
to time to conform to economic changes but not 
so frequently as to make them meaningless or 
ineffective in purpose. 

Salary schedules for teachers should be such 
as to compensate for services, fairly as com- 
pared to other lines of occupation, considering 
training, capabilities, mental and nervous energy, 
hours of work, vacations, surroundings, etc. 

Salary schedules for teachers should be such 
as to attract men as well as women to the higher 
grades recognizing the great desirability of hav- 
ing a certain proportion of men and recognizing 
the relatively greater opportunity for men than 
for women in business and other professions. 

Superior training obtained either before or 
while teaching, if utilized, will be recognized by 
the more meritorious work done. 

Promotion may carry either normal or greater 
increase in salary depending on the merits of 
the case. 

New teachers with outside experience should 
start at lowest salary acceptable but not to ex- 
ceed corresponding salary with local experience 


of one year less and merit rating at $100 per 
year. 
Transfer to more difficult school or grade 


may 
accompany a higher merit rating. 

A recognized merit system for increases and 
promotion will require more conscientious super- 
vision and observation.on the part of principals 
and more co-operation on the part of the entire 
personnel of the instruction work. 


Position Minimum Maximum 
Elementary Schools— 

Kindergarten 

Grades 1 to VIII........ $ 600.00 $1200.00 

Teachers of Special Sub- 

jects or Classes 

*Atypical, anaemic music, drawing, physical 
training, etc. 

Household Arts ......... 700.00 1200.00 

ee As. 6 csc eo 4.0.0 1600.00 

Manual Training ....... 1600.00 


100.00 over corres- 
ponding grade sal- 
ary $1300.00 


Normal School Critics.... 


Normal School Teachers. . 1500.00 
Principals— 
Under 10 rooms........ 1200.00 1500.00 
10 to 19 rooms......... 1200.00 2200.00 
Over 19 rooms......... 1200.00 2600.00 
Training school ....... , 2600.00 


; By room is meant a school room fitted with 35 
or more desks or chairs, regularly used as a 
classroom. 


High School— 
Study Hall Teachers 


Librarian 900.00 1400.00 


Class Teachers— 


Humanities 
Languages 
History 
Elocution 
Free Hand Drawing 
Household Arts 
Science and the Mechanic 
Arts 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Physical Geography 
Mechanical Drawing 
Shop Work 
Commercial 
Physical Training 
. Men 
Women 
Heads of Departments.... 


900.00 1800.00 


900.00 2200.00 


900.00 1800.00 


saves 1800.00 
900.00 1400.00 
$100.00 to $300.00 
over departmental 
teacher’s salary 
1500.00 
4000.00 


Assistant to Principal.... 

Principal 

Supervisors— 
Manual Training 


2600.00 


Household Arts ....... 1800.00 
* Physical Training ..... 1800.00 
NS a5 460%. 30's ae 2400.00: 
ee 1800.09 
Pe 1500.00 
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Superintendent 
Increases 
Annual increases will be based on a system of 
merit rating according to the following schedule 
of marks: 
*Normal Annual 


Increase 
i es csr pce tetas srtevees Dropped 
TICE iid seb pees Vo oust 6adn 4080 0 
Re ee are eee 50.00 
Ea oS 6.iv be nb ROS 00d va seecieves 100.00 
TEE CT ee Eee eee ee 150.00 


It is the policy of the Board to fill the more 

important positions whenever possible, by pro- 
motion within the organization. 
*If teachers are now getting less than they would 
be receiving if the new schedule had been in effect for 
six years or more they will receive this year, 1919, 
$50.00 more than the normal increase for their rating 
In adopting this schedule there will be no reduction in 
present salary. 

The most interesting detail the salary 
schedule as worked out above is the scheme for 
rating teachers preliminary to promotion and in- 
creases in salaries. The plan has been put into 
operation and is working out satisfactorily. It 
has the endorsement of the City Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The plan includes not only a schedule 
for rating teachers, but also one for rating prin- 
cipals. 


to 


SCHENECTADY N. Y. 


Rating of Teacher. 


(Family Name First) 
SS, Se oe Subject 


EXPERIENCE—Schenectady 


Elsewhere 


Relative! F | 


School 


| Values | 
Re . — 9 9 Ca <a ee (25) 
Teacher as example............. 5 


Adaptability, resourcefulness and ini- 


Ne nis s bak eas 4 
EE CE og ba ac bs ebaees 2 
Personal appearance (dress, neatness) 2 
NE Dee ete 2 abs: occa ew hth bs 4 oo 2 
RS re ee 3 
I hie ote Pa ee ee i a xs an 3 
RE a ee 4 

2. PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT...... (27) 
re Oe WN u's bea ceccececccs 4 
a 4 
Understanding of children.......... 5 
Knowledge of subject-matter......... | 5 
Ss ae 3 
I DUR et Las Ghalae es bs 0.0 4 vies 3 
Ey a 3 

S “eeeeeerres ABILATY. 2 vicccccssccce | (33) 
Power to hold attention and get re-| 

ER Gs sols kar asied way vk <5 rrahadé 7 
5 ES a es | re | 3 
re oe 3 
eS as bis. 5 oc | 6 
Skill in stimulating thought......... | 3 
Skill in teaching how to study...... | 3 
Skill in habit formation............. | 3 
Skill in cultivating appreciation..... | 2 
PEEn BED GUMBTIOMING. 20.0 ccccccccces. | 3 

4. HEALTH (vigor, energy, attendance) | 9 

5. HOUSEKEEPING (Care of reports,! 

ee bk a be | 3 

6. INTEREST IN COMMUNITY LIFE..! 3 

Ee SOL Ua bss 50600 6 66 ! 100 


ET ss, dk veeshe + o> x 


Cie PORES GCOUTORT. 06s cc acc sca 


9 


In how many buildings?........ 
In how many schools?.............e.ee0. 


r M | G |E 


Piepseer ei; SiG Treits 10 Products 


(dt) at an in- 
Has this teacher made pro- 
(b) extension 


OS 4 Serer se Specify 


ee ee 


(Signature) 
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A FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF DULUTH. 
Some of the most convincing data bearing on 
the teachers’ salary situation have been 
tained thru a comprehensive analysis of the 
finances of Duluth in a study made by Dr. K. J. 
Hoke for the board of education of that city. 
Duluth derive from three 
sources: ‘The general fund, the building fund 
for which the law allows a maximum of 8 mills, 


ascer- 


schools money 


and the sinking fund. Up to the present time 
the city has been unable to tax beyond 10.4 mills 
for the general fund, but on account of recent 
legislation the tax limit has been raised to 12? 
mills. 

Among other interesting data one finds the 
following (the data is based on averages for th 
years 1915-18): 

In per capita wealth Duluth ranks first among 
41 cities of th 


population) and fifth among 27 cities of 


second class (100,000 to 250,000 
the first 
class (250,000 population or over). 

In expenditures for teachers’ salaries Duluth 
ranks 21 in 41 cities of the second class, 22 in 27 
cities of the first class. 

In expenditures for wages for janitors, and 
Duluth ranks 11 in 41 cities of 
5 in 27 eities of the first class. 


other employes, 
the second class, 
Thirty-eight out of 41 


elass and 22 out of 27 


cities of the second 
cities of the first class 
have a higher tax rate than Duluth. 

Duluth spends 24.21 of her total school expen- 
ditures for capital outlay compared with 18.83 
per cent and 20.07 per cent the average expendi- 
tures for capital outlay of cities of the second 
and first classes respectively. 


The average expenditure in cities of Duluth’s 
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IS FIREPROOFING WORTH WHILE? 


r of the Munhall High School was swept clean and the wooden roof was entirely burned away. The 


lower floors, which were of concrete construction, were unharmed, 


class for teachers’ salaries (1913-16) was 65.35 
per cent of the general fund. 

The average expenditure for Duluth 1915-16 
was 64.55 per cent. 

The average expenditure for Duluth 1916-19 
is 59.5 per cent of the general fund. 

The increases in the cost of clothing and food 
since 1913 are 107 per cent and 85 per cent re- 
spectively. 

The increases in salaries in Duluth since 1913 
are as follows: 


SCHENECTADY N. Y. 


Rating of Principal. 


Name of Principal 


School 


Number Classrooms............ Number of Teachers Exclusive of Manual Tr. & H. Arts............ 


Number of Pupils........ 
Experience........... 
As teacher..... 
As principal.. 
rere rs ere 


In Schenectady. 


Relative; F 


Values 

GF yy eee ee (25) 
Principal aS GCXAMPIE.......cccsseees 
Adaptability, resourcefulness and ini- 

NE oni 5 bb 04095 556360 ee Obes S68 | 
General courtesy 
Personal appearancs 
Voice 
es ee ic 
SR is 64 4d cows eae back Oeeh 8 BO ole 
NEE boys etd de cevee eds 
- TT PPePTTT Te TaN Tere ar 
Ps, 4 obese eh ewhe isa pet ades's | 
Health (energy, attendance)......... 
PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT...... 
2 WM oko a che ee koe ess 0. | 
RE Te BONIS, gic dcevcesedsees | 
Understanding of children...........| 
DEE owe shaded dcde sae ¥seu bans | 
Pedaworical traiming® .....-.cccccees 
PROLESSIONA! JOVAITY ..... 2c ccccccces 
USS .CL TBMBURBS.. wc ccccses 
oa sous cabo eed 09 Boe 
ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY....... | 
RIED gn e'd dons bude batnes dso 95.800 | 
Educational product ..... 
In relation tO pupllS.......ssseces 
In relation to teachers (ability to 

develop and keep teachers)....... 
In relation to parentsS.......--+++e0- 
In relation to janitors and other help! 
Health conditions (medical inspec- 

DES Vides <eREesSs SORES STOeST CIEE SS ] 
Office organization (reports, ete.).... 
Playground, buildings and grounds..! 
Management of books and supplies...! 


(dress, neatness) 


bo 


i) 


(50) 


Has this principal made professional advancement within a year by (a) attending summer school? 
¢ bee bee (c) 
(@) O86.7. edcvncsesaess Specify 


Power in community life............ 
et os deac00'a 0 4. dle (b) extension courses?.......... 
attending educational meetings?.............+. 


Education and Training............ Kind of Certificate 
Elsewhere 


Products 


9 


FORBIne GORRNST. 6c e200 0sekn ee (d) 


The Board of Education retains the right to add to or subtract from the rating of the principal 


with a maximum of five points. 
Date 


(Signature) 


1) Kindergarten teachers ...40 per cent 
2) Grade teachers .......... 31 per cent 
3) Senior high teachers.....20 per cent 
4) Manual training teachers.36 per cent 
5) Elementary principals ...19 per cent 

The figures point scientifically, serially and 
accumulatively to the following conclusions: 

Duluth has sufficient wealth to place her at 
top of list of cities of her class in school ex- 
penditures. 

Duluth can care for her growing building 
needs by means of the present tax levy and bond 
issue for her building fund. 

Duluth should have a higher expenditure for 
school maintenance in proportion to her per 
sapita wealth and educational needs. 

Duluth has not expended a sufficient amount 
for the salaries of her instructors due to the 
limited tax rate which as previously stated has 
been remedied by recent legislation.—Fthel J. 
Salisbury. 

PAYING THE DISTRICT SECRETARY. 

A well-paid secretary is the simplest, most 
effective and most economical way to eliminate 
many of the evils common to rural schools is 
the doctrine that A. G. Copeland, county super- 
intendent of schools, has been winning converts 
to among directors of rural schools in Weld 
County, Colorado: 

“Good rural schools cannot be maintained 
unless the physical burdens of administration 
are borne by someone who is paid for it and 
made responsible for it,” says Mr. Copeland. 
“Just as soon as it is assumed that gratuitous 
service will bear this burden this same wasteful 
negligence will cripple school efficiency and thus 
waste the people’s money, the direct and indirect 
waste being vastly greater than most people 
realize. People of good judgment might differ 
greatly as to what would be the best method of 
solving this problem if they were framing an 
entirely new educational system, but I think 
there is little room for disagreement as to the 
best practicable solution under the system as it 
now stands. 

“While the law does not permit the other 
directors to receive compensation for their ser- 
vices it does specifically provide that the secre- 
tary may be paid for such service as may be nec- 
essary for the administration of the schools of 
the district. The secretary ought to be chosen 
with a view to his fitness for performing 
promptly all necessary administrative service to 
the end that the school may be always prepared 
from the first day to the last day of the term to 
render the most efficient service of which it is 


(Concluded on Page 84) 
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SOUND FINANCIAL POLICIES. 

The arguments for the pay-as-you-go policy as 
applied to permanent school improvements grow 
on one the more they are studied. To mention 
just two fundamental and quite obvious argu- 
ments, it may be said, first, that each genera- 
tion has sufficient tax burdens not to deserve 
those of a previous generation and, second, that 
a departure from the principle that each govern- 
mental unit must meet its obligations so soon as 
possible, is dangerous. 

The costs of education in the United States 
have grown enormously in recent years and it 
is almost bromidic to say that they would have 
been far lighter had not our present taxes in- 
cluded large sums for schoolhouses erected in 
the seventies, eighties and nineties of the last 
century. Many of the buildings represented by 
the indebtedness for which we are paying inter- 
est and repaying principal could and should 
have been easily met at the time when the build- 
ings were erected. The generation which most 
enjoyed the structures should have met their 
cost as a matter of simple justice. We of the 
present day should not pass on to the future 
our obligation for buildings which we are erect- 
ing but should meet such debts as are coming 
due and should make no further debts. In the 
new communities of the country this may not be 
possible, but it is easily within the reach of the 
older and richer cities and villages of the east, 
the north central states and the northwest. 

Economists generally are viewing with alarm 
the growth of urban and state debts. Especially 
the large cities are piling up bonds at a progres- 
sive rate that outdistances the growth in popu 
lation and in taxable wealth. The call is for 
higher bond limits at nearly every session of the 
respective legislatures. ‘The attitude of mind 
of most public officials who have charge of bond 
issues is wrong, in that it does not take into ac- 
count the fact that bonds must ultimately be 
paid—just like sets of subscription books or 
installment furniture—and the payments in- 
variably become due when they are most incon- 
yenient and embarrassing. Town after town 
could be cited to prove that many needed im- 
provements cannot be undertaken because of 
bond payments and interest payments which 
have increased the tax rate so much as to pre- 
vent the use of money for other purposes. The 
ultimate result of our loose methods of munici- 
pal bonding is hard to conjecture, but it is cer- 
tain that it will not be good. Like the thrifty 
individual or corporation, the school district 
and the municipality will be serving its own best 
interests if it meets its obligations for perma- 
nent improvements in the shortest possible per 
iod of time—preferably out of current funds. 


WORTH CONSIDERING. 
Not the least remarkable of the developments 
which took place during the great war was that 
of the use of the psychologists in the army can- 


tonments. It was the psychologist who rendered 
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the work of the personnel department of the 
army sure and safe, and which directed in an 
intelligent manner the assignment of soldiers to 
those branches of the service where they could 
be of the greatest utility toward the winning of 
the war. 

The psychologists were recruited in large part 
from among teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents of city schools and college professors. 
The experience which these men derived was 
enormous in amount of the most practical char- 
acter, and of the greatest variety. Their study 
of educational and vocational possibilities of 
men from observations of mental conditions and 
habits should not be lost to American schools. 
That they can render further valuable service 
is recognized, as a recent letter from Commis- 
sioner P. P. Claxton of the United States 
Bureau of Education indicates: 

“The fact that two or three hundred young 
men who have for several months been working 
in the psychology division of the army are now 
about to be discharged offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for city schools to obtain the services of 
competent men as directors of departments of 
psychology and efficiency, for such purposes as 
measuring results of teaching and establishing 
standards to be attained in the several school 
studies, applying mental tests and discovering 
mental aptitudes of pupils, discovering defec- 
tive children and children of superior intelli- 
gence, and investigating various other vital 
questions necessary to establish an intelligent 
basis for promotions, class organization, and 
special schools. 

“Such departments have already been estab- 
lished in a number of our cities and have justi- 
fied themselves by their results to such an ex- 
tent as to make it quite plain that in every cits 
of more than 30,000 such service should be pro- 
vided. 

“Most of these men are young men who have 
had experience in the schools and are graduate 
students from our best colleges and universities. 
As they are discharged they are rapidly finding 
employment either in schools or in colleges or in 
the business world where the value of such ser- 
vices as they can render is now generally under- 
stood. After a few weeks it will hardly be pos- 
sible to obtain their services without offering 
them salaries sufficiently large to tempt them 
from work in which they will then be engaged.” 


AMBITION, SERVICE, SACRIFICE AND 
REWARD. 


It’s a great pity to see an ambitionless man. 
and yet it sometimes seems less a pity to see 
such a man than to see an over-ambitious one. 
Especially is this so, when the man of exagger- 
ated ambition is willing to use every form of 
influence and device to accomplish his purposes. 

Friends to such a man are estimated on the 
basis of what they can deliver, and friendship 
becomes a device to be discarded as a useless 
impediment when it ceases to function as a 
promoter of his selfish interests. 

There are a great many people who are un 
willing to be judged on their own merits and 
to be granted a just, tho perchance an insigni- 
fieant, reward for what they have of their own 
strength been able to accomplish. There are, 
of course, impotent egotists who convince them- 
selves of their own importance and who justify 
every scheme, allianee, and deal that holds out 
any promise of assistance. 

What a glorious thing it would be, if the 
fruits of real service should go to those and to 
those alone who actually render the service! 
In great crises and in monumental but isolated 
cases, the great rewards gravitate unerringly to 
those who are able to meet the crises. But in 


the ordinary course human affairs, the re- 


wards and the honors frequently, if not quite 
generally, go to blatant opportunists who hap- 
pen to have such relations as enable them to 
command certain avenues of approach to the 
sources of authority. 

There are two words big with tragic signifi- 
cance in this modern day. They are service and 
sacrifice. The new-old conception is that those 
who render the service and make the sacrifice 
shall receive the reward. This is undoubtedly 
true if one considers the satisfaction that comes 
from having rendered the service and made the 
sacrifice. But when one thinks of the more 
spectacular, external rewards—the tinsel and 
badge of honor—one must confess that very, 
very often, conditions arise that modify and 
frequently nullify the operation of the prin- 
ciple. 

The war was fought for this principle among 
the nations. May the time speedily come when 
such principle will operate freely and uninter- 
ruptedly among the people of the nations! 


SCHOOL BUDGETS AND THE TEACHER 
SUPPLY. 

School boards must resolutely face the fact 
that higher salaries for teachers are imperative 
during the next year. While the war is over 
and the shortage of labor in the industries and 
in commerce has turned into an oversupply, the 
shortage of teachers is larger than it was in 
1918 and is certain to continue during the years 
1919 and 1920. A number of very significant 
conditions make certain this shortage and any 
experienced businessman will understand it if 
only the facts are stated. 

Among the outside causes for the shortage 
may be cited the large variety and number of 
clerical positions opened to women during the 
war. Teachers and other young women entered 
these in vast numbers and they are not likely to 
be displaced even by the returning soldiers. The 
salaries are higher than those offered in the 
classroom, a fact which will cause the young 
women to remain. On the side of the employers 
there will be no disposition to discharge com- 
petent persons because of the expense and an- 
noyance involved in finding and breaking in 
new employes. As a matter of fact the only 
women workers who are now being displaced are 
unskilled or uneducated workers engaged in 
mechanical operations. 

School conditions which point to a certain 
and continued shortage of teachers include espe- 
cially the reduction in the number of students 
in normal and teacher training classes in high 
schools, normal schools and colleges. In some 
instances the dropping off high as sixty 
per cent and it is estimated that the entire loss 
approaches forty per cent. Considering the high 
normal mortality of teachers a shortage in the 
supply of new, trained instructors is certain in 
September, 1919, and is likely to be still more 
pronounced a year later. 

Again, the increases in teachers’ salaries have 
been belated as well as small and entirely too 
low, when similar occupations in other fields 
and living costs are considered. Teachers’ sal 
aries have not inereased an average of thirty per 
cent thruout the country, while living costs have 
jumped sixty per cent and wages in the various 
industries have risen from fifty to sixty-five per 
cent. 

The school budgets for 1919 and 1920 must 
contain provisions for adequate salaries. With- 
out them the schools face troublesome times. 


SCHOOL EXPERTS AND SCHOOL 
CONTROL. 
American cities have recently developed new 
types of school officials that were not thought of 


a generation ago. In every large city there are 
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directors of special subjects and special depart- 
ments—heads of vocational education, continua- 
tion schools, art, hygiene and medical inspec- 
The men 
and women who are engaged in these various 


tion, psychology and research, ete. 


lines of work are specialists, and many of them 
have developed courses of study and methods of 
instruction and supervision that truly entitle 
them to consideration as experts. 

It is but natural that men who are engaged in 
work which requires intense application to a 
single phase of educational activity should en- 
large upon this proportionately as it engages 
their attention and as the results of their efforts 
become apparent. It is also natural that these 
individuals should seek a measure of freedom in 
their work and should chafe more or less under 
the restrictions which a well organized system 
of school administration places upon them thru 
Just what 
powers the special director or supervisor in a 
school system should have has not yet been de- 


its various checks and _ balances. 


termined and there is no widely accepted body 
of principles or practices that can be laid down 
as a general guide. The special supervisors and 
directors are fighting for more elbow room and 
greater recognition on the part of superintend- 
ents and school boards. In some communities 


exceedingly interesting and trying situations 
have arisen from the efforts of special super- 
visors and directors to gain unquestioned rec 
ognition of their proposals, but boards of edu- 
cation have not been inclined to recognize these 
efforts. 

It will be necessary during the next ten years 
to define more clearly the actual place of the 
supervisor and director in the school system and 
to make clear his powers in determining ex- 
tremely technical questions and carrying into 
effect proposals resulting from highly special 
ized studies and researches. As a class, superin- 
tendents of schools will not view any enlarge 
ment of the supervisor’s powers with pleasure, 
but will insist upon their professional preroga 
tives as professional and executive heads of 
school systems. 

It will be interesting to see what the ultimate 
development will bring forth and just how sin 
cere some extreme advocates of professionalism 
in the superintendency have been in insisting 
upon their rights 


as experts. There have been 


one or two novel cases already where the super 


intendents have not been willing to recognize 


their assistants as they 


have compelled their 


boards to recognize themselves. The expert 
director and supervisors here have simply asked 
for recognition on the same basis that the super 
intendents have won recognition during the past 
Or 


25 years. There appears to us, however, to be no 


possible situation which cannot be adjusted on 
the basis of sound democratic principles of ad 
ministration. This is especially true where there 
is mutual respect, a spirit of cooperation and an 
understanding of the superintendent’s ultimate 
responsibility for the development and contin 
ued effectiveness of a well-rounded school system 
and of the board of education’s final authority 
of approval or veto. 


COMMUNITY BUILDINGS AS WAR 
MEMORIALS. 
suggestion has 


The 


sources that 


come from numerous 
erected to the 
memory of the sacrifice made by the American 
soldiers and sailors of the World War take the 
form of community buildings or schoolhouses. 
Quite a number of school boards have already 
projects in hand that end. The 
United States Bureau of Education is lending 
its support to the idea and is actively promoting 
it by means of its publications. 

It is quite 


memorials to be 


looking to 


in keeping with the democratic 
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ideal which caused the United States to enter 
the war that the memorials to the men who 
fought and died should be of a democratic and 
useful nature. 


The young men: who went into the war did so 
with an enthusiasm and a self-sacrificing spirit 
that would hardly make them willing to con- 
sider a graveyard monument as a fitting re- 
minder of their work and their lives. Mr. Henry 
I) Jackson of the Bureau of Education, has re- 
marked on this point that “a community build- 
ing will keep green an inspiring memory and 
will put into operation thru its civie and social 
activities the very ideals for which our boys 
fought in France.” 

It is our belief that community buildings and 
schools built as memorials should not be of the 
ordinary utilitarian type, but should rather be 
monumental and dignified as well as widely 
useful to the community. No city or town can 
pride itself on an ordinary schoolhouse as a 
memorial, because it is the plain duty of the 
school board to provide good school buildings 
for the education of loeal youth. 


Memorials such as are erected, should be suf- 
ficiently distinetive in architecture, inclusive in 
the seope of their facilities and furnishing to 
make them truly memorials. It is our belief 
that in larger communities they should take the 
shape of an auditorium, sufficiently separated 
from the main body of a high school or grade 
building to be considered a separate unit and to 
he aecessible independently of the school itself. 
Such separation will insure the permanence of 
the memorial even tho the schoolhouse proper 
outlives its usefulness and is torn down to make 
way for a larger or better building. A project 
which is handled in this way will receive far 
more support than an ordinary building and 
funds for it can be raised by popular subscrip- 
tion as well The Bureau of 
Education has suggested that citizens will be 
willing to donate bonds of the Fifth Liberty 
Loan or will contribute toward the purchase of 
Such a building should 
a distinctive title and should afford a 
permanent room 


as by taxation. 


bonds for this purpose. 
he riven 
for loeal war records, a war 
library and a war museum. 

Each community will find it necessary to 
tackle its problem according to local conditions 
and local sentiments, and to erect a memorial 
that will be truly representative of local achieve- 
ment during the war. School boards can render 
a valuable service by taking the lead toward 
making their local memorials, whatever form 
they may take, truly useful as social and gov- 
ernmental centers for the education and recrea- 
tion of the people. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN WAR TIME. 

Newspaper antipathy toward a class or occu- 
pation dies hard. This may be witnessed in a 
grudgingly given tribute to the “professor in 
war time” which the New York Post recently 
printed: 

“The professor again emerges as the deus ex 
machina of the present era. On this last occasion 
one of the cloistered fraternity is asked to arbi- 
trate a garment workers’ strike. But everywhere 
the academic mind has been called into action 
for the solution of war problems. One professor 
directs relief work, and an educational system is 
installed among our troops abroad by another. 
Professors provided the data according to which 
were manufactured the lenses of optical instru- 
ments necessary to our fighting forces. Every 
government board in the national capital has its 
hard working member of some faculty, absent 
from the campus on leave, who does his share in 
The éld 


picture of the remote professor, gazing out, from 


solving the problems of war and peace. 


45 


behind misty spees, on a puzzling world, un- 
practical but very amiable, that old picture has 
disappeared entirely from the world’s folklore.” 

Schoolmen of every grade have shown repeat- 
edly that they are men of affairs, capable of 
grasping a situation and of applying hard sense 
and good judgment in the solution of the knotty 
problems of government and business. In the 
eagerness of newspapers to print the sensational, 
the exception has been set forth as the general 
type of schoolman; the eecentric publicity-seek- 
ing upstart in some college faculty and the 
quack reformer in some city school system have 
been given space to the exclusion of the hard- 
working, sensible educator. It will probably 
take several generations of men like Wilson, 
Brumbaugh, Garfield, Cox, Commons, ete., to 
give the schoolman his due place. 


WE CANNOT EXPLAIN. 

“The Common Ground,” which is the official 
organ of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, contains in a recent issue, the following 
item: 

“A highly cultivated, efficient teacher of a 
dozen or more years’ experience secured leave of 
absence to engage in war work. The school com- 
mittee found it necessary to pay a substitute 
one hundred and fifty dollars more than the 
regular teacher had received.” 

Perhaps some school board member can ex- 
plain this. Or, why so frequently, when a super- 
intendent resigns to accept a better-paying job, 
his successor gets an increase over the first 
man’sesalary ? 


WORK AND EDUCATION. 

In the early days the hard work was done by 
the poor, and leisure was the prerogative of the 
privileged classes. But the hardest and most 
efficient workers of a modern monarchy are 
often the members of the nobility and the obli- 
gation to serve in some manner proportionate to 
one’s ability is now almost universally recog- 
nized under all forms of government and in all 
It follows therefore that the 
ability of an individual or a nation is gauged 


vrades of society. 
by its capacity to serve. And its capacity to 
serve is determined by the latent ability of its 
people to work and the degree to which that 
ability is developed. No untrained or unedu- 
cated individual or nation can hope for large 
success or for the happiness which comes from 
suecess in the future. The school system which 
diseovers and develops the largest amount of 
ability serves best. 

No one can rightfully claim or expect absolute 
equality of ability or capacity. Everyone has, 
however, the inalienable right to an opportunity 
to develop, thruout the entire period of life if 
necessary, every latent ability he possesses, as 
well as the right to rise from one position or 
form of service and reward to another as fast as 
his ability grows.—G. W. Gerwig, secretary 
hoard of education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A school board does not lower its official dig- 
nity and influence if it shows appreciation of 
eood work on the part of teachers and supervis- 
ing officers. Teachers will work with renewed 
energy and enthusiasm if they are noticed and 
commended. It is human to respond to appre- 
ciation. 


Charlotte, N. C. A permanent 
has been employed to 
medical inspection work. 


school nurse 
undertake the regular 


There should be at least one inspector and one 
nurse for three thousand children and one addi- 
tional full-time inspector for each additional 
fifteen hundred. Trustees of common school dis- 
tricts are required to employ a medical inspector, 
who may be the health officer of the town. 





























8. D. LEE HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, MISS 


P. J. Krouse, Archt., Meridian, Miss 


THE STEPHEN D. LEE HIGH SCHOOL, 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI. 


J. C. Meadows, Supt. of Schools. 

Columbus has the distinction of having estab 
lished the first public school in Mississippi. 
Altho for a hundred years the city has been one 
of the most prominent educational centers of the 
state the high school has had the handicap of 
being located in a building also occupied by an 
elementary school. For many years the need of 
a separate high school building has been urgent, 
but it was not until 1917 that Columbus defi- 
nitely decided to build a new high school ade- 
quately equipped along modern lines. 

An entire block, the former home of General 
Stephen D. Lee for whom the building has been 
named, was purchased as a site. This block 
gives the building a central location, places the 
building in an attractive setting, and furnishes 
ground for an athletic field. 

The extreme length of the building across the 
front is 201 feet, the extreme depth from front 
to rear is 92 feet. The building is three stories 
in height. ° 

On the first floor of the main building are the 
gymnasium, boiler room, toilet sooms, locker 
rooms and showers for both boys and girls, lunch 
room, manual training room, and a classroom. 

On the second floor are the superintendent’s 
office, the principal’s office, three classrooms, 
physics laboratory, chemistry laboratory, science 
lecture room, and the library which is used as a 
small study hall. 

The third floor contains four classrooms, the 
auditorium, and two large dressing rooms which 
may be used as classrooms. The auditorium has 
been given special prominence because of the 
use which is to be made of it as the center of 
the civie and social activities of the school and 
the community. The auditorium extends the 
full width of the building and has a seating ° 
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capacity of 1,001. There is a well equipped 
stage, large dressing rooms, special provision for 
motion picture machine, fans, ete., complete out 
fit of stage scenery, and other equipment needed 
for school exercises, lectures, and amateur the- 
atricals. 

The S. D. Lee home has been remodeled for 
the home economics and business departments. 
On the ground floor are large storage rooms; on 
the second floor is the home science laboratory, 
dining room and store; on the third floor are the 
sewing room, rooms for the business department 
and three small rooms to be used as the needs 
of the school require. 

The building has unilateral lighting, the most 
modern sanitary equipment, and an excellent 
heating system. The color scheme is chocolate 
wainscoting, tan walls, and cream ceiling. The 
woodwork is pine and finished natural. All 
stairways are of reinforced concrete. 

The equipment of the building is easily the 
most complete and most modern of the high 
schools of the state. It includes a complete 
program clock system, steel lockers for every 
student, adjustable window shades, movable 
chair desks in all classrooms, and standard 
equipment for all courses in science and the 
vocations which the school offers. 

The cost of the building was as follows: 

EM b's cwidime Vionva de ¥a0s ene 


suilding ah ovearae 14.316.57 
Plumbing and’ heating...... 11,303.57 
Wiring and fixtures........ 2,082.04 
Concrete walks, ete......... 1,119.53 


Furniture and equipment... 13,166.05 
‘\ Serer rre. 
These contracts were made from eighteen to 
thirty months ago and if let now in this locality 
would total certainly not less than $100,000. 
Mr. P. J. Krouse, Architect, Meridian, Mis- 
Sissippi, planned the building and supervised its 
construction. 


Seattle, Wash Women teachers of the high 
schools have been given increases of $300 for the 
present year. The board has adopted the policy 
of equal pay for like service by men and women 
and has agréed to an upward revision of the 
Salary schedule to be effected in the near future 


LAMANDA PARK 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PASADENA, CAI 
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HIGH SCHOOL, PLATTSBURG, MO Owen & Payson, Architects, Kansas City Mo 


TWO INTERESTING SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Two school buildings which suggest in every 
detail careful study from the standpoint of util- 
ity and appearance are the Plattsburg High 
School and the Richardson Grade School illus- 
trated on these pages. Both buildings are the 
work of Messrs. Owen atid Payson, of Kansas 
City, Mo., and are typical of the school work 
which this firm has been doing in the Middle 
West. 

The Richardson school has been designed to 
meet the needs of a neighborhood which is not 
likely to grow in population, but which requires 
a complete elementary school that will serve all 
the vocational as well as the academic needs of 
children below the high school and that may be 
used as a neighborhood community center. 

The building is practically three stories in 
height; the basement floor is only three feet 
below the surrounding grade. There are on the 














ground floor a domestic science room, a manual 





training room, toilets for both sexes and a large 
gymnasium. The last mentioned room is ar- 
ranged and equipped so that it will serve as an 
auditorium for school exercises and neighbor- 


























FLOOR PLANS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, PLATTSBURG, MO 


Owen & Payson, Architects, Kansas City, Mo 
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RICHARDSON GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
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MADISON, IA. 








Owen & Payson, Architects, Kansas City, Mo. 


hood meetings. It contains a movable platform 
and movable seating, and is actually used for a 
wide variety of purposes. 

On the first floor there are four standard 
classrooms, each equipped with a Boston type 
wardrobe and a closet for books and teaching 
materials. On-ethe second floor there are four 
similar classrooms, and a library. In a space 
half way between the first and second floor im- 
mediately above the front and side vestibules 
there are an office, a lunch room, and a rest 
room. Each of these rooms is entered imme- 
diately from the stair landing between floors. 


(Concluded on Page 83) 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE RICHARDSON GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING, FORT MADISON, IA. 
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CLARENDON 


CLARENDON AVENUE SCHOOL, 
CANTON, OHIO. 


This building, which was completed in the 
spring of 1918, is a very compact grade school 
and is designed as a complete neighborhood 
school. It is full three stories high and is of 
fireproof construction. 

The basement is entirely below grade 
partially excavated only to afford space for the 
heating and ventilating apparatus and the gym- 
nasium lockers and showers. 

The first floor contains the domestic 
arts departments and the 


and is 


science 


and manual gym- 


AVENUE 


SCHOOL, CANTON, O. Messrs. C. C. & A. L. Thayer, Architects, New Castle, Pe 

nasium-auditorium. The latter room has a_ dergarten is also on this floor. The space 
raised section in the rear, equipped with fixed mediately above the front entrance 

opera chairs to seat 200 persons. The front into two rooms, one of which is an office fe 
three-quarters of the floor is flat and serves for principal and the other a rest room for 

all the gymnasium and play purposes of the teachers. 

school. Movable seating is provided for use The third floor is practically the same as 
when the entire room is in service for a lecture second floor. The only marked differenc: 

or a school entertainment. The stage, which is use, as classrooms, of the space corresponding 
on the same floor level with the front corridor the kindergarten and the office and rest room. 


has two large steel doors, 


up to allow for mass choruses 


On the second floor there are five 


each equipped with a built-in wardrobe. 
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HIGH SCHOOT P. H. Lorenz, Architect. 
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The United Township High School, East Moline, Ill. 


Superintendent John W. Casto, and Harold H. Heimbeck 


While it is universally admitted that [llinois 
has made as great progress as any other state 
in the establishment of high schools, it is like 
wise to be admitted that she has outstripped 
many of her neighbors when architectural qual- 
ity of high school buildings is considered. The 
rapid urbanization of the rural districts has 
brought about a remarkable degree of popular 
education and understanding concerning school 
building materials and construction etliciency 
which has found broad and liberal expression in 
every part of the state. While both pure and 
modified forms of construction and decoration 
have been employed in shaping and assembling 
the various building have 
taken their places in the market, the governing 


materials as they 


tendency has been to so conventionalize build- 
ing schemes that the resultant products are com 
monly referred to as pure American. 

One of the excellent examples of this new and 
conventionalized type of township or commun 
ity high schools is to be found at East Moline 
situated in one of the most fertile stretches of 
the Mississippi valley and teeming with a widely 
comprehensive Located on a 
high bluff overluoking the town and command- 


‘ndustrialism. 





FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST 





ing a splendid panoramic view of the upper por 
tion of the Quad-City limits, it is known locally 
as the “building beautiful.” 

The United ‘Township High School District 
was organized according to the high school law 
declared constitutional by the supreme court in 
1914. During the summer of 1915 the district 
voted bonds to finance the erection of a new 
building and in the fall of the same year a con- 
tract was let for the excavation work. The con- 
tract for the erection of the building was 
awarded to P. H. Lorenz of Moline, the archi- 
tectural plans having been prepared by A. J. 
Reeves and so rapidly did the work progress 
that by the fall of 1916 most of the rooms were 
ready for occupancy. 

The building as shown in detail by the accom 
panying illustrations was designed to accom 
modate the needs of 300 high school students 
and is admirably adapted to community use as 
well. Tt measures 181 by 112 feet, the longer 
dimension representing its width, the shorter 
its depth. The architectural scheme is purely 
conventional, the body consisting of fancy face 
brick with stone basement wall and buff terra 


cotta trimmings. 


The main entrance is 18 by 7 feet, of Colonial 
design and supported by side pilasters and a pair 
of columns of the Tuscan order. These pilasters 
serve as the seat of the ventilation system, the 
intake vents being located within their walls 
and separated from the open space of the en- 
trance by ornamental iron-work screens. The 
vestibule is enclosed and measures 10 by 5 feet, 
the entrance hall just beyond it measuring 10 
by 12 feet and rising six feet above the entrance 
level. 

The main concourse of the first level is airy 
and commodious, being 15 by 92 feet, with all 
apartments facing or opening off of it. Pressed 
steel stairs rise at the extreme of the concourse 
giving access to the apartments on the second 
tloor. There are four recitation rooms on the 
first floor: two at each extreme of the concourse 
and with entrance doors facing. These rooms 
measure 25 by 30 feet, each being supplied with 
standard and uniform equipment consisting of 
three boards, teacher’s flat top desk, cabinet 
facilities, and thirty movable chairs of the side 
arm type. 

The library is a well located and lighted apart- 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 
(Continued from Page 41) 

so that members may prepare themselves for 
listening critically to each speaker’s proposals. 
The Department has a most efficient press 
bureau, conducted by Prof. J. W. Searson and 
his associate, J. W. Carothers and it will be but 
a slight step forward in their work to include 
the preparation of synopses of all papers and 
formal discussions. 

The officers nominated and 
elected are: 

President, Ellis U. Graff, Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Firvt Vice-President, D. J. Kelly, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, H. F. Johnson, Ogden, 
Utah. 

Secretary, Miss Charl. O. Williams, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Five cities presented formal invitations but 
the first ballot showed that Cleveland and St. 
Louis were leading, while Chicago was a close 
third. A second ballot resulted in the selection 
of Cleveland by a vote of 398 to 12. 

The Resolutions. 

The resolutions which were presented ou 
Thursday evening declare that the schools have 
met the test of the war and urge that the De- 
partment take up vigorously the problems ot 
education during the period of reconstruction. 
In part the resolutions read as follows: 

“The entrance of America into the war on 
the side of right and humanity was due primar- 
ily to the fact that the schools had kept alive 
in the hearts of her youth the ideals of liberty 
and freedom. The schools nourished the spirit 
of democracy, and produced a soldier whose ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness, courage and morale 
were the marvels of the world, who with only 
a few months’ training demonstrated his super- 
iority to the picked soldiers of Prussion auto- 
cracy, trained from youth for war. 

“While we recognize the defects of our educa- 
tion system with its glaring inequalities of 
opportunity, we take justifiable pride in the war 
service record of the American schools. in the 
crisis of war the schools were a mighty agency 
for Victory. Every classroom was profoundly 
touched by the war. Patriotic instruction in 
the schools was a most powerful instrument in 
bringing the people, to a full realization of their 
world responsibilities, and it was especially 
potent in guaranteeing the loyalty of millions of 
our immigrant population. 

“In the light of a century of achievement in 
fostering American ideals and in view of the 
devoted service of the American classroom 
teachers and pupils during the war, we pledge 
the continued devotion of the public schools to 
true Americanism and world democracy. 

“Affirming that the recent world war was a 
war to end war, and that the formation of a 
League of Nations will preserve the peace of the 
world, and perpetuate the ideals for which 
America entered the war, and believing that the 
League of Nations is a logical extension of the 
spirit of our American institutions to include 
the civilized nations in a world democracy, we 
hereby go on record as favoring a League oi 
Nations to enforce peace, and pledge ourselves 
to use our inflyence to secure its adoption by 

‘our own country, tlie United States of America. 

“Since Education is the principal means by 
which a responsible world democracy can be 
evolved, and a League of Nations maintained, 
be it resolved that the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association 
strongly endorses and gladly accepts the resolu- 
tions adopted by the National Council of the 
League of Nations now in session in Paris and 
sent to it at Chicago by cable. This Depart- 
ment urges the creation of an International 
Commission on Education that shall be an 
active organ in a League of Free Nations, whose 
duties should be to provide for a world educa- 
tion in the elements of democratic citizenship, 
and the extension of the privilege of education 
to all people and to all classes. 

“Declaring that education in a democracy is 
the most important function of the government, 


unanimously 
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that it is a national, state and local responsi- 
bility, and that each should contribute to its 
support, we urge, therefore, the passage by 
Congress of the Smith-Towner Education Bill. 
In order that education may be given proper 
recognition by the National Government, we ask 
for the immediate creation of a departmen: 
of education with a secretary, who shall be a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 

“Insisting that our democracy shall be kept 
safe for the world, we demand resolute, sus- 
tained measures that shall eradicate illiteracy 
from all sections of the country. ‘The complete 
Americanization of all native and foreign born 
residents is the paramount duty of the hour. 

“In view of the fact that 30% of those ex- 
amined for military or naval service in the late 
war were found to be physically unfit, we call 
for Federal, State and local programs which 
will provide adequate physical training for all 
the youths of the nation. 

“Noting that but a proportion of the teaching 
force of the country contributes to the mainte- 
nance of the National Education Association, 
we recommend that professionally minded 
teachers shall become active members of that 
body. We heartily endorse the campaign now 
under way to sécure voluntary contributions in 
aid of the program of the Association, and the 
extension of a nation-wide publicity and sup- 
port for the creation for a department of edu- 
cation. 

“Recognizing that more than half of the chil- 
dren of the United States are under the instruc- 
tion of teachers inadequately trained, and but 
temporarily in the profession, we believe that a 
minimum of two years of professional training, 
following a four years’ course in an accredited 
high school, should be adopted as a standard to 
insure that we have better teachers for Ameri- 
can schools. To attain this end we recommend 
that this Department urges thruout the nation 
that the minimum salary of any teacher of any 
grade be not less than $1,000. 

“In order to discover the practice and deter- 
mine standards for a just apportionment to the 
several departments of the schools of the funds 
collected by Boards of Education for their cur- 
rent expenses, we recommend that a Committee 
of Superintendents be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of this Department to make a study of this 
question and report at the next meeting of the 
body. 

“We condemn the wholesale and indiscrim- 
inate closing by the State and local Boards oi 
Health of schools which have adequate medical 
inspection and supervision during epidemics ot 
contagious and infectious diseases, and suggest 
the isolation and quarantine of stricken per- 
SONS. 

Additional resolutions endorsed thrift in- 
struction, the Junior Red Cross, and the Boys’ 
Working Reserve and expressed the thanks of 
the Department for the local entertainment. 
Regrets were expressed on the deaths of Ella 
Flagg Young and John D. Shoop. 

A Round Table on School Architecture. 

An overflowing audience met on Thursday 
afternoon in the small ballroom of the Auditor- 
ium Hotel to hear the progress report of the 
Committee on Standardization of Schoolhouse 
Planning and Construction. Mr. Frank Irving 
Cooper briefly repeated the report which he 
made at the last general session of the Depart- 
ment of School Administration and showed the 
charts and percentographs which have been 
evolved during the two years’ study which he 
has been making as head of the Committee. 
Mr. Cooper declared that it has been well estab 
lished that an academic school to be efficient 
must devote at least fifty per cent of its entire 
floor space to actual purposes of instruction, 
that the newer types of one-story elementary 
without basement and two-story high 
schools without basement are among the most 
efficient types of schoolhouses. The present pro- 
gram of the Committee includes a study of 
vocational and junior high schools which are 
types of buildings now least understood and 
most urgent in demand. 

Prof. Frank N. Freeman, of the University of 
Chicago, has been conducting a study of light- 


schools 


ing essentials and his preliminary results are 
rather startling, in that they show that the pres- 
ent lighting standards on the basis of legibility 
and fatigue are entirely too high. Mr. Free- 
man showed that small children require higher 
illumination standards than adults and that the 
present standard of three foot candle power for 
artificial illumination and six foot candle power 
for natural illumination is practically double the 
ordinary needs of the human eye. Artificial 
illumination gains very little when it excceds 
one candle power. 

Mr. Freeman has a large program for study- 
ing the effects on lighting of various kinds of 
schoolroom construction and fenestration and 
proposes to prepare two model schoolrooms 
where conditions may be varied so that one fac- 
tor of illumination after another can be studied 
in detail. 

Architect A. F. Hussander of the Chicago 
board of education presented a well rounded 
paper, outlining the principles employed in the 
planning of Chicago school buildings. Perhaps 
the most suggestive and forward-looking paper 
of the meeting was read by Mr. George Fox of 
the Cleveland board of education, on behalf of 
his chief, Mr. W. R. McCornack. In a series 
of slides illustrating plans for actually con- 
templated one-story elementary and junior high 
schools, Mr. Fox showed a wonderfully splendid 
scheme for new types of schoolhouses. The 
tendency of one or two listeners to heckle Mr. 
Fox on a point with which he was not familiar, 
caused a part of the audience to overlook 
the really splendid advances which are being 
made in Cleveland and which are being worked 
out in the direction of flexible school buildings 
arranged for the platoon plan of school manage- 
ment, for indoor play, for prevocational work, 
ete. It ig to be hoped that Mr. MeCornack’s 
paper will be published and given wide pub- 
licity. 

Supt. C. E. Chadsey, of Detroit, discussed the 
work of the committee from the practical stand- 
point of the working school administrator. He 
pointed out the danger of fixed standards which 
are not constantly revised in accordance with 
new developments in education and improved 
practice and pointed out the desirability of mak 
ing school buildings flexible in accordance with 
probable and possible future developments. Le 
urged the publication of the report to permit 
its study by school authorities. 

The genuine treat of the session was presented 
by Mr. Arthur Williston, of Wentworth Insti- 
tute, Boston, who urged that school architecture 
retlect the spirit of education and the ideals of 
the modern school. He showed that the archi- 
tecture of Greece reflected the intelligence and 
the spirit of the ancient Greeks and that the 
churches of the mediaeval ages contributed im- 
mensely to the spiritual grandeur of those times. 
The modern department store is a living em- 
bodiment of the spirit of merchandising and 
business, and the modern hotel is a splendid ex- 
ample of the hospitality which the American 
city can offer the traveler. He argued that 
schoolhouses should similarly reflect something 
of the home spirit and the democratic spirit 
of our ideals and institutions. 

Mr. A. EK. Winship editor of the Journal of 
Education, declared that the country is ready 
for new types of school buildings and is ready 
to reengage in the necessary activity of con- 
structing schoolhouses, to compensate the period 
of inactivity during the war. 

The meeting was brought to a splendid climax 
in the closing address of Director C. H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Judd pointed 
out that the modern school plan must make pro- 
vision for the school practice of tomorrow, that 
it must be flexible and that it must reflect the 
atmosphere of the home. He showed that the 
new school will be in reality made up of small 
units in which human personality will play a 


greater part that ever before and that the 
typical unit of the school will be the study 


group and the study room rather than the class 
and the recitation room. He suggested that the 
new building be not too expensive or too rigid 
but that it be built on the basis of the greatest 
economy in operation rather than in fixed cost. ’ 
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Before the United States began to mobilize 
our great army to participate in the war against 
Germany and her allies, few, not engaged in 
educational work, realized the great number of 
illiterate men in the United States, not only for- 
eign born, but the very boys who were reared 
within the bounds of the Union. The operation 
of the draft law not only brought home the ex- 
tent of illiteracy but also its effects upon the 
efficiency of men as citizens and soldiers. In 
fact, during the year 1917 these illiterate men 
“ame into the camps so fast and their numbers 
were becoming so large that the War Depart 
ment found it necessary to institute some means 
by which they could be prepared to fulfill their 
duties as soldiers. A soldier is required to know 
more than how to march, pull the trigger of a 
viflle and stick a bayonet thru the enemy. He 
has numerous duties to perform, that begin with 
the reading or hearing of an order. We shall 
not attempt to describe the military training 
undertaken in the camps other than what was 
required in the schools established in the army 
for illiterates. 

Of course, before the War Department issued 
the order for the establishment of schools the 
Army Y. M. C. A. had undertaken in certain 
battalions, to teach the three R’s and had done 
good work. The difficulty was, that there was 
not the proper’ cooperation between the army 
and the Y. M. C. A. 


that there was any opposition or disagreement, 


We do not mean to say 


but there was not a proper plan or adequate 
means of instruction to obtain immediate re- 
sults. ‘The system was more or less we-will-send 
the-men-when-they-have-nothing-to-do. In other 
words, there was no system at all. Nothing was 
required and the men could not attend classes 
regularly. The War Department had not author 
ized the establishment of classes and, therefore, 
the work was not on a military basis. In time, 
the Department saw the need of schools and 
issued an’order requiring their establishment. 
The Order. 

This order of the War Department required 
that schools be established in all cantonments 
for the instruction of illiterate men in the Eng- 
lish language, in order to enable them to receive 
and transmit verbal and written orders and to 
read and understand the written or printed mat- 
ter contained in various drill regulations, sol- 
diers’ handbooks, ete. The attendance of illit- 
erate men was made mandatory as a part of 
their military duty. In fact, all illiterates were 
to be segregated to begin work as pupils. In- 
structors and supervisors were to be detailed and 
the work and attendance were to be systema- 
tized. A description of the school with which 
the writer was connected will serve to give a 
clear idea of the schools in the various canton- 
ments. 

The Faculty of One School. 

The faculty of this school was composed of 
one commissioned officer, one sergeant super- 
visor and fifteen 
geants, corporals and privates. These teachers 
were not selected in a haphazard way, nor were 
they men who were without qualifications for 
this particular work. Some were graduates of 
universities and colleges, holding the A. B. de- 
gree or LL. B. degree. In addition to their 
university qualification, sqme had from three to 


teachers selected from _ ser- 


eight years’ experience as teachers and superin- 
tendents of schools. Others, who also had years 
of expericice as teachers were graduates of nor- 
mal schools, and still others were high school 
graduates and had been bank clerks, merchants 
and professional men. 
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ce AN «ARMY SCHOOL FOR ILLITERATES 


Sergeant Clyde R. Barker. 


Organization of Work. 

There were five school days each week. Each 
school day was divided into four recitation per- 
iods of one and one-half hours. During each 
period fifteen classes recited. In all there were 
thirty classes, each of which recited twice daily 
making a total of sixty daily recitation periods. 
Each pupil was required to attend two recita- 
tions, or three hours each day, according to a 
regular schedule and as a part of his military 
duty. On schedule time the pupils were marched 
from their barracks in military formation to the 
appointed place of instruction which in this case 
was a Y. M. ©. A. building, the army school- 
So men marched for the first time in 
their lives, with pencil, paper and reader, to 
school. Imagine this scene. 


Men Were Graded. 

The men were graded. The supervisor sorted 
them on the basis of natural intelligence and 
formed the classes to consist of men of appar- 
ently equal aptness. Those of superior intelli- 
gence were thus placed where they could proceed 
more rapidly in a body and at the same time not 
embarrass those who were slower and who could 
not keep up. The principles and the method 
employed were not unlike those which every 
teacher uses in grading children, altho the dif- 
ferences were greater than usually found in the 
average school. 


house. 


- Organization of Classes. 

At the beginning of the work there was one 
class divided into two sections, the superior and 
the inferior grades of men. On account of the 
continual enrollment of new men who had en- 
tered camp after the school had opened, and the 
promotion of those who had been enrolled for 
some time, five grades were soon formed. The 
first grade consisted of those beginning; the 
second consisted of those who were studying 
words and the grouping of words; the third con- 
sisted of men who were reading the first pages 
of the textbook; the fourth consisted of those 
reading the more advanced pages of the text- 
book; and the fifth, or graduating class, con- 
sisted of men who were reading the most ad- 
vanced pages of the textbook and supplementary 
assignments. The supplementary assignments 
were selected readings in soldiers’ handbooks, 
the study of the general orders and other litera- 
ture tending toward military training. 


Methods and Course. 

These soldiers were taught reading and spell- 
ing and arithmetic by means of charts, black- 
board exercises, readers, and the singing of 
patriotic and popular songs. Writing was taught 
by means of the Moonlight School Impression 
Tablet and by the use of some standard copy 
books. Each pupil was given as much individual] 
attention as the time permitted. Each teacher 
had from twenty to thirty pupils in every reci- 
tation. The teachers took great delight in teach 
ing these men reading and writing and arith 
metic. The discipline and order of the recita- 
tion were the same as that of any military for- 
mation. The interest of most was intense. 
There was no prescribed arithmetic, each teacher 
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VICTORY LIBERTY LOAN 


Two chief patriotic ends will be served by the 
Fifth United States War Loan. The proceeds will 
first, bring the victors home, and secondly, complete 
the work of realizing the immediate war aims. 

Shall it be said that the ‘‘stay-at-homes”’ have 
failed in the last big duty which the war has imposed 
upon them ? 


Let the loan be a true “‘Victory-Liberty Loan.” 
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used original problems. The readers used were 
“Country Life Reader” and “Soldier’s First 
Book,” both prepared by Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart. Under the instruction of trained 
teachers, these men soon learned to read and 
write and to perform the common operations of 
arithmetic. The time required to qualify a man 
to receive and transmit verbal and written and 
printed orders depended upon the individual. 
Some men were prepared within eight or ten 
weeks to read and transmit written and printed 
orders, and to read and recite the general orders 
and to read in the drill regulations. 


Nations Represented. 

Fourteen nations were represented in this 
school with a total of 466 pupils; of the total 
number 359 were Americans, 179 white and 180 
colored. Thirteen foreign nations were repre- 
sented with a total of 107, divided as follows: 
Italy, 27; Russia, 31; Greece, 7; Turkey, 13; 
Bulgaria, 4; Austria, 9; Armenia, 6; Persia, 3; 
Hungary, 1; Denmark, 1; Servia, 1; Poland, 3; 
China, 1. Most of these foreigners could speak 
the English language, but could neither read 
nor write it. Some of them were well educated 
in their own language. 


Promotions. 

Pupils were promoted as rapidly as possible. 
The number of promotions for one typical 
month was as follows: First to second grade, 
75; second to third, 60; third to fourth, 42; 
fourth to fitth, 38. The fifth grade consisted 
of 36 pupils. ‘Thirty of this number passed the 
required examination and graduated, that is, 
completed the prescribed course. A certificate 
was awarded each graduate certifying that he 
had completed this army course. In order to 
graduate, the candidate must pass an examina- 
tion in spelling, reading, writing a letter to a 
friend, simple arithmetic and read and recite 
the general orders. 

The army Y. M. C. A. assisted in every pos- 
sible way in this educational work, by furnish- 
ing buildings for schoolrooms, desks, benches 
and chairs, and supplying the riecessary tablets 
and stationery, blackboards, pencils, peus and 
textbooks. 

A Consolation. 

Even tho the instructor had to teach nearly 
every race of the world, white, black, yellow, and 
“wops,” as some foreigners were designated by 
the soldiers, still he had a satisfaction—the 
satisfaction which comes from the knowledge 
that he was making better soldiers, more intelli- 
gent Americans. He knew that when retreat 
was sounded, he was permitted to dismiss his 
recitations, to wend his way to his barracks and 
to prepare for his evening meal. He wrapped 
his blankets about himself and lay down to 
pleasant dreams, yes, dreams which were never 
disturbed by the voice of some redhaired, 
freckled-faced Amazon accompanied by her 
green-eyed, giant-framed, double-jointed, mus- 
cular husband to inquire about his (the teach- 
er’s) conduct toward their beloved never-wrong- 
doing, angelic son. No, the teacher never had 
any Amazons nor giants to deal with, nothing 
disturbed his dreams until the bugler announced 
the dawn of another day—reveille. 


Results. 

After completing this course, these men for 
the first time in their lives wrote letters to their 
relations, friends, and sweethearts. If this 
course did nothing more than to inipress upon 
them the necessity of being able to “read, write 
and figure,” it will have a marked influence upon 
their families for education, for we have heard 
many say that they intended to keep their chil- 
dren in school. This war has taught the world 


many lessons; these men, one lesson especially— 
the need of education. 
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Schools and School Districts. 


Where county superintendent of schools 
ordered an election, appointed an election board, 
and fixed the time and place of holding election, 
he will be held to have approved organization of 
the community high school district under the 
Illinois school law, { 89, as amended by the act 
of June 22, 1917.—People v. Woodward, 120 N. E. 
496, Ill. 

In proceedings to organize a new high schco! 
district under the Illinois high school act of 
1911, a petition describing district as including 
all of a certain school district situated in a cer- 
‘tain township of a certain county, is held to in- 
clude only that part of school district situated in 
such county, and not that part situated in 
another county, part of which was also included 
in the new high school district.—-People v. Wood- 
ward, 120 N. E. 496, Ill. 

A high school district may be composed of con- 
tiguous and compact territory, altho its bound- 
aries are so irregular that it is not quadrilateral 
or a circle in form.—People v. Woodward, 120 N. 
E. 496, Ill. 

Under Kirby’s Digest, § 7548, authorizing the 
dissolution of a school district upon petition of a 
majority of the electors therein, the fact that the 
petitioners constitute a majority must be made 
to appear in the petition.—Hughes v. Special 
School Dist. No. H of Haynes, 205 S. W. 824, 
Ark. 

School District Property. 

It must be assumed, in view of the Utah laws 
of 1915, c. 100, by which the complete laws of 
1907, 9 206, was completely rewritten and re- 
enacted, that the legislature did not intend to 
confer unnecessary powers on city authorities 
respecting the control of school buildings and did 
not intend to hamper school boards in the con- 
trol of such buildings.—-Salt Lake City vs. Board 
of Education of Salt Lake City, 175 P. 654, Utah. 

The act of two members of a school board in 
promising to procure a guaranty from the board 
of a materialman’s bill for brick used in the con- 
struction of a school building was not binding 
on the board, it never having been ratified in 
regular session.—Elgin-Butler Brick & Tile Co. v. 
Hillsboro Independent School Dist., 205 S. W. 
942, Tex. Civ. App. 

; School District Taxation. 

Where school district warrants given in pay- 
ment to agent of seller of school apparatus were 
not countersigned and registered, as prescribed 
by the Rem. Code 1915, 9 4554, 4557-2, until after 
delivery, issuance and delivery were not illegal 
and beyond cure by subsequent countersigning 
and registration, so far as rights of assignee of 
seller were concerned.-Woodworth v. School 
Dist. No. 2 of Stevens County, 175 P. 321, Wash. 

School district warrants are not “negotiable in- 
struments” within the law merchant, but do pos- 
sess the qualities of negotiable instruments so 
far as the manner of transfer of their title is 
concerned.—Woodworth v. School Dist. No. 2 of 
Stevens County, 175 P. 321, Wash. 

Where school districts, for apparatus pur- 
chased lawfully issued warrants to seller’s agent 

‘because of his apparent authority, he having 
transferred warrants to an innocent holder, 
seller’s assignee cannot contend warrants did not 
pay indebtedness to agent as effectually as money, 
so that payment of warrants after notice of 
assignee’s claim was not improper._-Woodworth 
v. School Dist. No. 2 of Stevens County, 175 P. 
321, Wash. 

School taxes must be levied 
tional limits.—People v. Woodward, 
496, II. 

The Illinois laws of 19f7, p. 744, validated 
taxes levied by high school districts organize 
under the Township High School Act of 1911.— 
People v. Chicago & A. R. Co., 120 N. E. 454, Tl. 

Where the board of education has reported 
what is a sufficient tax levy for school purposes 
as required by the Kentucky statutes, 4 3595, the 
council must, within the lawful rates of levy com- 
ply therewith, unless it can show that the board 
acted corruptly, or in bad faith, or embraced 
unlawful items in the demand.—City of Dayton 


within constita- 
120 N. E. 
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v. Board of Education of Dayton, 205 S. W. 678, 
Ky. 
Pupils. 

School directors and boards of education have 
no authority to exclude children from public 
schools simply because they refuse to be vac- 
cinated, unless in cases of emergency it is neces- 
sary, or reasonably appears to be, to prevent co’- 
tagion of smallpox.—Hagler v. Larner, 120 N. E. 
575, Ill. 

Where smallpox is epidemic, it is not pre- 
requisite to authority of school officials or boards 
of health to require vaccination, as condition to 
admission to school, that pupils have been per- 
sonally exposed.—Hagler v. Larner, 120 N. E. 
575, Ill. 

Cities and Villages Act, art. 5, par. 62, cls. 76, 
78, and revised ordinances of Granite City, c. 9, 
183, conferred on the board of health authority 
to pass resolution, during smallpox epidemic, ex- 
cluding from school temporarily pupils who re- 
fused to be vaccinated, etc.—Hagler v. Larner, 
120 N. E. 575, Ii. 

A resolution of the board of health, authorized 
by statute and city ordinance, forbidding for two 
weeks during smallpox epidemic admission of un- 
vaccinated children to schools is not violative of 
the Illinois constitution, art. 8, { 1, providing for 
a system of free schools.—Hagler v. Larner, 120 
N. E. 575, Il. 

Since a rural school district could have con- 
tracted to pay a father for hauling his children 
to school, auditing and approving the father’s 
claim in part of the amount claimed was ratifica- 
tion of contract when made with full knowledge 
of the facts—Woods v. Independent School Dist 
of Oto, 169 N. W. 108, Ta. 

Ratification by a rural school district by audit- 
ing and allowing claim of a father for hauling 
his children to school is not contrary to public 
policy—Woods v. Independent School Dist. of 
Oto, 169 N. W. 108, Ia. 

The Kansas laws of 1917, c. 277, 9 1, requiring 
school board to provide transportation for pupils 
living three miles or more from school, or to 
allow money compensation therefor, gives option 
of adopting either method, and, without circum 
stances showing an unjust result, board may pro- 
vide conveyance for part and a money allowance 
to the rest.—-Harkness v. School Board of Dist. 
No. 3, Ness County, 175 P. 386, Kans. 
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The Editor cordially invites news notes for 
this column of the Journal. 


ASSISTING THE BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 
Bobert E. Barber, Atty.-Business Manager, 
Highland Park, Mich. 

Schools exist that children may be educated 
and become valuable members of the community. 
The educational workers in the system are the 
production force of the school plant. Theirs is 
the knowledge, training and skill which turns out 
the finished product. Their efficiency and the 
result of their effort, necessarily depends, in a 
large measure, upon their environment, and th 
means with which they work. They and the 
children must have pleasant school buildings, 
and commodious grounds, well equipped for work 
and recreation. Buildings must be well lighted, 
comfortably heated and ventilated, properly 
cleaned. Proper furniture, equipment and sup- 
plies must be provided. Therefore, there must be 
a business administration, working hand-in-hand 
with the educational, each assisting the other 
economically and efficiently to accomplish the 
ultimate purpose. 

To many a taxpayer the school budget seems 
large, and it is up to the school administration to 
make the sums paid for school taxes the very best 
investment the taxpayer can make; but the 
Board of Education and the business office, desir 
ing to furnish every possible aid to the teachinz 
force, realize that the most rigid economy is 
necessary to make the funds cover the needs 
This is especially true in this year of high costs 
and heavy financial burdens. 

Teachers can assist by being most careful in 
the use of supplies, and inspiring pupils to abhor 


waste. Careful estimates of necessary supplies 
and materials should be made as far in advan« 
as possible, and reported to the business office, so 
that advantage may be taken of purchase in large 
quantities, for the entire system. This foresight 
in determining future wants will economize 
greatly by allowing an orderly course in procur- 
ing and delivery. Frequently some article is 
requisitioned on a rush order, and a little later 
in comes another request for the same thing, for 
another school, perhaps. Here foresight might 
have saved duplication of work, and rush orders 
are frequently expensive. 
Teachers can help by 


studying methods of 


using equipment already provided in their 
buildings, or about to be purchased, so that it 
may be used the greatest possible number of 
minutes, by the greatest possible number of 


pupils, thus keeping down the amount invested 
wherever it can be done without time waste. A 
careful teacher or principal considers need and 
cost, and will not request an article which he 
would not himself buy if this were his business 
and he were spending his own money this year. 

Quicker service, and assistance to the business 
office, will result if requisitions fully describe 
articles requested, and, if for other than regular 
stock, giving cost and place obtainable, for a good 
workman knows the tools he wants better than 
anyone else, 

It is the highest desire of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Business Office to serve the real 
producers of the school system in every way 
possible, and thus serve best the people of the 
community; and the earnest effort and co-oper- 


ation of the teaching force with the business 
management is recognized and greatly appre- 
ciated.—-Teachers’ Bulletin. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS. 


Mrs. Irene Senns of Cuyahoga Falls, O., is serv- 
ing her second term as president and her fourth 
term as a member of the school board During 
the eight years of her incumbency, Mrs. Senns 
has seen the schools grow to an enrollment of 
1,600 students. 

Mrs. Charles A. Perkins, president of the board 
of education at Knoxville, Tenn., has been re- 
elected for a second term. Mrs. Perkins is the 
first woman to hold this office and was first 
chosen a year ago 

The New York City board of education has 
granted a six months’ leave of absence, with full 
pay, to Mr. J. H. Pitts, chief clerk in the office 
of the superintendent of schools. Mr. Pitts has 
been in the school service for the past 43 vears 
and is granted a vacation because of ill health. 

Dr. J. M. Withrow has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Cincinnati, O 
Dr. Withrow has been a member of the board 
for several years. 

Miss Ellen Comstock, for sixteen years an em 
ploye of the board of education at Columbus, O., 
as assistant clerk and purchasing agent, died 
suddenly at the school board offices on January 
27th. 

Mrs. James G. Westbrook, of Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., on January 23rd became a member of the 
board of education. Mrs. Westbrook is the first 
woman to be elected a member of that body. 

Mr. Nathan Eckstein has been elected presi 
dent of the school board at Seattle, Wash., for a 
second term. 

Capt. Samuel D. Jones has returned from army 
service and has resumed his work as business 
manager of the board at Louisville, Ky. Mr. J. 
Earl Henry who has filled the office during Mr 
Jones’s absence, has been reappointed to his old 
place as architect and engineer. 

Mr. Herbert Foltz has been re-elected president 
of the board of education at Indianapolis, Ind. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Fall River, Mass. 

mum salary of janitors at 
mum at $22.50 per week. 

New York, N. Y. The board has voted to con- 
tinue its policy not to permit lectures or other 
activities in buildings in foreign languages. The 
board’s action is based on the dec‘sion that 
foreigners who wish to enjoy the privileges of 
lectures in the schools should learn the English 
language. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has asked the 
privilege of employing an attorney, other than 
the city attorney, in matters of special import- 
ance, especially in cases where contracts for 
thousands of dollars and valuable property rights 
are involved in condemnation proceedings. The 
board has also asked exemption from the city 
purchasing department to permit of a more econ: 
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the 52-page book accompany- 
ing each set of charts. 


Specimen chart in miniature from Orchestra of High School, Oakland, Cal. 
the new Victor set of 18 charts 


for teaching music in the schools 


Have you an orchestra in your school? 


Do the pupil candidates for positions all want to play the violin or the 
cornet, not understanding that the oboe and bassoon, double bass and traps are 
just as necessary in the ensemble, even if less attractive as solo instruments? 
Do they know how a French horn /ooks or how an English horn sounds? If 
you started your orchestra as did a famous lady in a Western city with a “jew’s- 
harp, mouth-harp and triangle” you will need some ocular and aural assistance 
in securing a balance of parts in each family of instruments. 


‘‘The Instruments of the Orchestra by Sight and Sound’’ 


The Victor Company has just issued a comprehensive set 





natural color; and in an accompanying booklet is given a full 
description of the instrument, its origin, history, development 
and uses by composers. ‘Two special Victor Records (Nos. 
35670 and 35671) give the exact reproduction of the sound 
and tone color of each instrument, all three together offer- 
ing for the first time complete presentation of the instru- 
ments “by Sight and Sound.” 


See your nearest Victor dealer for the charts 
and records, or write for information to the 





Educational Department 

















Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV, $90 
for School use 





HIS MASTERS VOICE" 


‘o insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘His Master's Voice."’ It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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especially manufactured 


When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under 
the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it 
from dust we promis-/4 
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A One-Janitor Method 


of Performing a 
Two or Three-Janitor 


Job 








1 man removes ashes 
from basement to wagon 


That part of, Hoist and Spring 
Guard Gates shown telescope 
below grade, and the G&G Side- 
walk Doors lie flush with grade 
when Hoist is not in operation. 











HE distinctive feature of the Model B Hoist 

is the convenience with which it raises ash 
cans from the basement to a position above 
grade level for emptying directly into an ash 
wagon, or a truck, without rehandling or unhook- 
ing cans at grade level, or employing extra men 
to raise cans by hand to top of wagon bed. 


Model B is one of five models (hand or electric 
power) for meeting various school requirements. 
We would like to tell you more about this stan- 
dardized, economical, quiet and cleanly method 
of removing ashes and waste as it may apply to 
your school. Please write for School pamphlet, 
and for information about: 


Sidewalk Doors with Automatic Opening and 
Closing Device; Automatic Spring Guard 
Gates, which protect all sides of the Hoist- 
way during the removal of ashes and while 
Sidewalk Doors remain open for boiler-room 
ventilation; Automatic Warning Gongs; Ash 
Cans; Ash-Can Trucks, and everything 
connected with the removal of ashes 
from school buildings. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


551 West Broadway NEW YORK CITY 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 
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Printing as an After-War 
School Subject 


Printers’ ink, in the form of advertising and pro- 
motion literature, will prove to be the tonic that 
will rejuvenate those industries that have lain dor- 
mant during the war. 

Our schools must turn from the teaching of war 
activities to those subjects that have to do with the 
building up of trade and commerce. Of these sub- 
jects printing stands pre-eminent, and, on account 
of the tremendous influence and power it will 
exert, shotld be included in every school desiring 
to install vocational or humanistic features. 

Printing stands unexcelled as a practical device 
for teaching the elements of English composition, 
spelling, capitalization, indentation, paragraphing, 
spacing, and utilizes all the principles of good 
design. It correlates with and motivates nearly 
all other school subjects. The qualities of patience, 
skill, neatness and perseverance are inculcated upon 
the child’s mind in a high degree. 

Printing should be taught in every type of school. 
This department would be pleased to furnish any 
information possible regarding the introduction of 
a course in Printing in your school. Our full line 
of literature is yours for the asking. 


Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 
' 300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 











Strayer -Engelhardt 
Record Card Series 


A complete series of Record Cards which 
meet every requirement of the Report 
of the N. E. A. on Uniform Records and 
Reports, and in addition provides for 
further essential information. 





Admission, Discharge and Pro- Elementary School Record Card, 
motion Card Principal’s Office 

Superintendent’s Record Card High School Record Card, Super- 

Office Record Card intendent’s Office 

Transfer Cards High School Record Card, Prin- 

Transfer Report Card cipal’s Office 

Pupils’ Report Card High School Registration Card 

Physical Record Card High School Program Card 

Teachers’ Record Residence Card 

Pupils’ Registration Card’ Elementary Attendance and 

Dental Card Scholarship Record (Paper 

Permanent Census Card Teacher’s Application Blank 

Elementary School Record Card, (Paper) 

Superintendent’s Office Census Enumerator’s Sheet 

Paper 


Elementary Principals’ Record Book 
(Loose Leaf) 


Age-Grade Progress Table 


Age-Grade Computation Table 





C. F.WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


Fred A. Williams, Treas. 
36 Beaver Street Albany, N. Y. 
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The Material Determines the Quality 
The Quality Determines the Price 











We make three grades of Holden Book Covers. 
Each grade is of a DISTINCTIVE quality 
and ALL three grades have the following 


CHARACTERISTIC HOLDEN FEATURES 


Simplicity of Design; Ease of Adjustment. 


Ability to Protect and Reinforce Free Text Books 
so as to Double their Length of Service as well as 
Keep them Clean and Neat. 








MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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omic administration of the business side of the 
school system. 

Wilmington, Del. Changes in the school laws 
are proposed which shall reduce the school board 
membership to five persons. The members are to 
be elected at large. 

Maynard, Mass. It has been recommended that 
the new Nason Street School be named the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt School. 

The Central High School at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been given the name of Theodore Roosevelt High 
School as a tribute to the life of the former presi- 
dent. 

Denver, Colo. The board has adopted a salary 
scale for janitors, providing for increases rang- 
ing from $5 to $40. 

Munhall, Pa. The Williams accounting system 
has been introduced in the business department 
of the school board. 

The Boston school committee has asked that 
the war memorial building for the city shall take 
a form in which shall cluster the admin.strative 
educational activities of the city. The building, 
in the opinion of the committee should be suit- 
ably placed, architecturally dignified and impres- 
sive and should contain a hall suitable for use 
for municipal purposes. 

A civic building for women is planned for the 
city of Chicago at Eleventh Street, west of Michi- 
gan Avenue. This building will. house the Ella 
Flagg Young Forum, a woman’s town hall for the 
use of the women and children. 

Rockford, Ill. More than three-quarters of a 
million dollars will be needed to operate the 
schools of the city during the next year. The 
board has appropriated $542,430 for educational 
purposes and $211,787 for building purposes. 

The deplorable condition of the school build- 
ings of Indianapolis is given as the basis for a 
bill to be introduced in the legislature asking for 
increased financial powers for the school board 
It is pointed out by the investigating committee 
that there are 56 buildings with no ventilation 
and a majority of these have insufficient heat. 
Sixteen buildings have out-of-date plumbing sys 
tems which have outlived their usefulness and 26 
buildings have no sanitary systems. 


In the matter of housing, it is shown that only 
one building of the school system accommodates 
a less number of pupils than that permitted by 
law, while 25 buildings accommodate the limit 
allowed, and 44 have a far greater number than 
that allowed. Overcrowding of classrooms, it is 
found, exists to a greater degree in the technical 
high schools than in the grade buildings. 

It is shown that 31 structures are very old and 
need to be replaced. Twenty buildings have been 
modernized but do not warrant further expendi- 
tures and must be replaced. Twenty-nine are 
modern but not fireproof, and eight are both 
modern and fireproof in character. 

In presenting its report, the committee em- 
phasized that it did not mean to intimate that 
former boards were negligent in their duty but 
they did endeavor to point out that insufficient 
funds and large demands had caused a situation 
that was undesirable. 

For the first time in years the school board of 
Fall River, Mass., has this year a surplus, $12,000, 
in its treasury. The money is to be diverted to 
other departments of the city administration 
where there is a deficit. The saving was effected 
thru reduction of general expenses, careful stock 
taking and purchase of supplies, and the con- 
solidation of the high schools. 

Upon the suggestion of Supt. A. B. Rhett, the 
school board of Charleston, S. C., has asked the 
legislature for increased funds with which to 
carry out a policy of expansion for the schools. 
The activities which have been approved by the 
board include salary increases, medical inspec- 
tion and compulsory attendance work, industrial 
training, teachers’ pensions, increased physical 
training, free textbooks and a general building 
program. 


The school board of Columbus, O., has named 
the Studer Avenue Intermediate building the 
Theodore Roosevelt Intermediate School. 

The executive committee on public schools of 
Wilmington, Del., has issued a report urging that 
the present board be-reduced in size, with five 
members elected at large. It is recommended 
that the board have power to determine is 
annual budget for current expenditures and that 
it shall have power to issue bonds for permanent 


improvements, subject to statutory limits. The 
committee consists of eleven members of which 
Mr. Charles Warner is chairman. 

The Chicago board of education has ordered 
that the next school to be erected be known as 
the Theodore Roosevelt School. 

The board of education of Seattle, Wash., has 
ordered that teachers refrain from criticism of 
school officials when engaged in teaching classes. 
The board’s ruling was based on its belief that 
teachers should not voice their opinions before 
their pupils. 

Washington, D. C. The board has granted sick 
leave, with pay, to engineers and janitors where 
the regular force is able to attend to the work 
Where substitutes are necessary, leave with pay 
cannot be granted. 

The school board of Boston, thru its secretary, 
has asked the mayor to reject all proposals for 
memorial bridges and similar public improve- 
ments in favor of a memorial hall to house the 
school administration headquarters and a place 
for war trophies. 

A ten per cent increase for the janitorial force 
of the New York City schools is proposed. More 
than six hundred janitors will be affected. 

A department of reference and research has 
been created by the board of education of 
Newark, N. J., with Mr. Elmer K. Sexton in 
charge. A feature of the department will be a 
research library which will be available to all 
superintendents, principals and teachers. 

A school for the school board members has 
been established at Minneapolis, Minn. The ex- 
tension class as it will be known, is intended to 
serve as a Clearing house for the members in the 
matter of school accomplishments. Heads of 
special departments whose work is little known 
to the laymen members will be the instructors. 

Malden, Mass. The school board has ‘discon. 
tinued the use of the “no school” bell because of 
confusion with other bells. Students in explain- 
ing their absence from classes said they believed 
they heard the “no school” signal. 

Ithaca, N. Y. A six-hour school day is pro- 
posed as a means of obviating home study. Un- 
der the plan, six periods of one hour each are 
provided for study and recitation. 
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Help Prevent the Spreading of Disease 


by furnishing your janitors with good clean- 
ing soaps and supplies. 


This is the time of the year when more than 
the usual care must be exercised to keep 
every inch of space in your schools as clean 
as possible. Spraying school-rooms with 


KOTAR GERMICIDE 


will destroy germs and 
keep the air pure and 
clean. “ TWENCO”’ is 
a most highly developed 
type of disinfectant and 
germicide. It is twenty 
times as powerful a 
germicide as pure car- 
bolic acid. One gallon of 
**TWENCO” makes five 
hundred gallons of dilu- 
tion. In this dilution it is practica'ly odorless. 








We manufacture Brushes, Disinfectants, 
Liquid Soaps, Soap Powder, Scouring Powder, 
Cleaners, and are headquarters for Paper 
Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, etc. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


700-704 WEST DIVISION STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches — Kansas City -— Seattle - Denver - Los Angeles 











Berger Steel Lockers 


Doubled capacity (a result of war’s demands), 
complete standardization of parts and a big 
reserve stock, enable us to meet your orders 
for Steel Lockers with 





~ Prompt Shipment 


At the same time you get a price 
based on quantity production 
whether you order two lockers or 
a thousand. 

Berger Steel Lockers are easily put 
together by inexperienced help. They 
can be grouped to fit your space, and 
rearrangements to suit changing condi- 
tions are an easy matter. 

Their quality is known in hundreds of 
schools from Boston to Los Angeles. 
Catalog Y-7, Suggestions and Floor Plans 
are yours on request—without charge. 


Address your nearest Berger Branch. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco 


Export Dept.: Berger Bldg., New York City, U.S.A. 
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Buyers of lypewriter Ribbons 
metas “See 
THe AJAX EYELET FASTENER 


BINDS PAPER, CLOTH OR LEATHER 











Automatically Feeds Loose 
Kyelets of three different 
lengths. Fill the reservoir 
at the top of the machine 
with a handful of loose 
Eyelets, either long (2 to 
50 sheets), medium (2 to 
30 sheets), or short (2 to 
16 sheets), according to the 
number of sheets you may 
wsh to bind. Press the 
lever downward, and the 
object is thus eyeletted 
together, It punches the 
hole, feeds the eyelet, and ; | pau Fi. 
clinches it in one operation = : 

of the lever. *] 2 Oo 
QWE WILL GIVE THIS MACHINE TO YOU WITHOUT CHARGE 
WITH an ORDER of CARBON PAPER or TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


q We can match any sheet you now use, and save you from 10% to 30% 
We can satisfy you as to quality and price. 
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If you are not in immediate need of these 
supplies, ask about our coupon system. 


Manirotp ManuFacturRING CoMPANY 


80 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











UGHE: 


DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 

LECTRIC 
QUIPMENT 


HUGHES Electric Hot Plates, Portable 
Ovens and Ranges are the last word in modern 
cooking equipment. 
Just a turn of a switch and you immediately have a 
clean, easily controlled heat. 
No lighting of matches, with its attendant danger, no 
flames, fumes or dirt. 
HUGHES DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
now installed in several hundred schools and colleges— is 
giving wonderful results and entire satisfaction. 
Equip your schools with these modern cooking appliances 
and give your pupils the advantage of not only learning 
modern recipes, but modern methods of cooking them, 
as well. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. INC.’ 
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STEEL LOCKERS 





ization. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 





Efficiency is attained through special- 
We specialize in the manu- 
facture of steel lockers and steel 
shelving. Lockers are a product upon . 
which we have concentrated thought 
and skill, and upon which we have 
built a business and a reputation. 


It stands to reason that we know how 
to make good lockers at a reasonable 
price. True efficiency improves quality 
without increasing cost. 


Write us when you are planning a Locker installation. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 





























The Editor cordially invites news notes for 
this column of the Journal. 


A twelve-month school year, with four three 
month terms, and a year-around evening school 
have been recommended by Supt. Paul Stetson of 
Muskegon, Mich. Supt. Stetson also urges a 
careful revision of textbooks because of the evi- 
dences of pro-German sentiments. 

Because of a change in the method of electing 
the superintendent of schools, the school board 
of Waltham, Mass., at its reorganization meeting 
in January, was compelled to formally elect its 
chief executive and to fix the term of election for 
one year. Under an old city charter the board 
was free to elect for such a term as it saw fit 
and had power to discharge or remove the in- 
cumbent at its pleasure. A new charter pro- 
vision adopted in 1915 provides that the super- 
intendent be elected annually and that his term 
of office be for the period of one year only. 

Westfield, Mass. Supt. Chester D. Stiles, in his 
first annual report to the board, recommends a 
new course of study, readoption of manual train 
ing and cooking courses, employment of a school 
physician on full time, and the elimination of 
retardation thru compulsory attendance in sum 
mer classes. 

East Liverpool, O. A thirty-minute study 
period has been inaugurated in the school pro- 
gram as a study-recitation period in which the 
teachers can give special help to pupils who 
desire it. The plan has been carried out with 
marked success, 

Brookline, Mass. The school board as a health 





measure, has ordered that the schools change 
from the six-hour to the five-hour day. In an 
effort to make up lost work, pupils of the gram- 
mar grades and high school had been put on a 
six-hour day and the action was protested by 
parents and health officials who declared the 
extra hour was detrimental to health. 


A radical change in the teaching system of the 
schools of Baltimore, Md., has been effected, with 
the establishment of the Junior high school plan. 
Since February first, a number of junior high 
schools have been organized and conducted in 
central locations which are easy of access to the 
students. 

The schools of Washington, D. C., face a 
serious shortage of trained and experienced en- 
gineers and janitors due to the large number of 
men who have gone into other work. A flying 
squad of eight or ten men has been organized to 
teach the regular force how to get up heat and 
how to care for school furnaces. There is now an 
urgent need for men to run the heating plants 
when cold weather comes. 

The Utah legislature should enact a law which 
will enable Ogden or any other city to inaugurate 
a system of a twelve-month school term, accord- 
ing to Supt. Henry C. Johnson of Ogden. Mr. 
Johnson believes that a continuous school year 
would be of benefit to the schools because it 
would result in better progress for students who 
are retarded or who are kept out of school to 
work. He also shows that much waste results 
from idle school buildings during the summer 
months. 


The plan recommended by Supt. Johnson pro- 
vides for four school terms of three months each, 
the first term to begin September 1st and to con- 
tinue until December ist; the second to begin 
December ist and to continue until March ist; 
the third to begin March list and to last until 
June ist and the fourth to begin June 1st and to 
continue until September Ist. 


Baltimore, Md. A system of junior high 
schools has been adopted for the city. The new 
system went into effect February 1st and is be- 
ing tried out as an experiment in one or two 
schools. The new system will make it possible 
for the teacher to guide the pupil in the selection 


of studies and will save time and effort devoted 
to uncongenial studies. 

A bill is to be presented to the state legisla- 
ture of Michigan- providing for continuation 
school work for all children up to the age of 18 
who are compelled to enter employment before 
graduation from high school. About 20,000 chil- 
dren in Detroit are affected by the proposed bili. 

Under the present ruling, children under 16 are 
required to attend school and 15-year-old children 
who have completed the sixth grade may be given 
a working permit at the discretion of the super- 
intendent of schools. 

Stamford, Conn. A seven-period school pro- 
gram has been inaugurated at the high school, 
with one period devoted to activities of a class, 
entertainment or recreational charact-r. The 
new period is a socalled “consultation” per-.od 
and obviates the necessity of interrupting classes 
for meetings, rehearsals, etc. 

Supt. C. P. Lynch, of Lakewood, O., has recom- 
mended that the board adopt the all-year schoo! 
plan. The suggestion was made in view of the 
remarkable success of the plan at Newark, N. J., 
which has been carefully studied by Mr. Lynch. 

Supt. Herbert F. Taylor of Manchester, N. H., 
has introduced a new schedule of ‘office hours for 
the balance of the school year. The change in 
hours has been made necessary because of the 
frequent visits of the superintendent to the 
various schools and to the limited time at his 
disposal for office routine. 

The new hours are: School days from 8 to 9 
A. M.; Monday, Wednesday and Friday after- 
noons from 4 to 5 o’clock; Thursday evening 
from 7 to 8 o’clock, and Saturday from 9 o’clock 
to noon. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A day and night school for 
adults has been opened under the direction of 
the board. The school is located in the busi- 
ness district and is intended to assist returned 
soldiers who are unemployed and also men who 
work at night. A scientific library is to be pro- 
vided thru the cooperation of the city library. 

Springfield, Ill. The board has ordered that 
all pupils be promoted to the next grade as tho 
they had really completed the work ass‘gned. 
Pupils who under the old plan would be held 
back because of unsatisfactory or uncompleted 
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FS2 Microscope 
Price $40.75 


livering to our other patrons. 
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Bausch lomb | | 


| 
Microscopes | 


are again in the market | 
—backed by the prestige | 
which attaches to suc- | 
cessful war service in | 
any significant capacity. 


Our release from this 
service is of course grad- 
As the demands 
made upon us by the f 
government are lessened 
from month to month, 
however, we are enabled to increase de- 


Write us for complete catalog of our revised micro- 
scope line and inform us regarding your requirements. 


Bausch ¢9 Jomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo- 
micrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army 
and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, 


Magnifiers and other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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SUPERIOR FEATURES 


WHICH MAKE THEM IDEAL FOR 
LABORATORY USE 





MODEL ‘0’? DELINEASCOPE 


SPENCER INSTRUMENTS 
WENT TO WAR 


to do Uncle Sam’s most exacting work 
in saving the health and lives of our 
Having been honorably 
discharged they are now ready to serve 
the critical duties of peace. 

With greatly enlarged facilities, backed 
by the most ideal optical glass factory 
in America—possibly the world—one of the marvels of the war, we 
are now ready to serve better than ever our friends who want the best 
in Scientific Instruments, American made. 


Let us know your needs. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
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work, have been given a probationary promotion 
for the period of six weeks. The new plan seeks 
to obviate some of the disadvantages due to the 
influenza epidemic and to assist pupils who are 
retarded. 


Monrovia, Cal. In order that the school chil- 
dren might not be deprived of the usual educa- 
tional privileges because of the “flu’’ ban, Sup:. 
A. R. Clifton arranged for a continuanc: of tne 
school term and for a group plan of teaching. 
Under the plan two pupils at a time reported to 
the teacher and after the lesson proceeded direct- 
ly to their homes. The children were notified 
when to report, by telephone or mail, and mos 
of the classwork was conducted out of doors. 
The plan was inaugurated and carried out in 
both the high and grade schools. 


Revere, Mass. Since February first, the regu- 
lar “no school” signal has been the notice to 
school children that no sessions will be held be- 
cause of inclement weather conditions. A trial 
of the telephone for the information of schoo! 
patrons resulted in a disorganization of the tele- 
phone service and made it necessary to discon- 
tinue the same. The “no school” signal is 
limited almost entirely to the new England cities 
where children are advised not to report for 
school when the weather is stormy. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The school patrons and 
taxpayers have voted against the introduction 
of the all-year plan in the schools. The plan had 
been approved by the school authorities and by 
the special investigating committee but was re- 
jected when it came to a vote of the people of 
the city. 


Under the all-year plan there was possible a 
lengthening of the school year from forty to 48 
weeks, with four quarters of twelve weeks in 
place of the two semesters of 24 weeks. The 
elementary school would be made up of eight 
years while each year or grade would require 
three quarters to complete. The advantages of 
the plan, in the opinion of the school authorities, 
are better adjustment of pupils and work, fewer 
failures, better discipline, elimination of waste, 
and more extended use of buildings. 
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The Editor cordially invites 
this column of the Journal. 


news notes for 


Supt. J. P. Garber of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
asked the board for an appropriation of $500,000 
for repairs on school buildings. The lack of 
funds and the high cost of paint and building 
materials have delayed the repair work for a 
long period of time. 

Detroit, Mich. The board has adopted a budget 
of $16,000,000. Of this amount, $5,495,000 is 
planned for twenty new buildings and fourteen 
additions to schools where congestion exists. A 
total of $1,800,000 is asked for 22 sites for build 
ings and eleven for playgrounds and $97,500 for 
improving the grounds at three high schools. 

Chicago, Ill. The board plans the expenditure 
of $2,000,000. to $2,500,000 for new buildings this 
year. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The city authorities have ap 
proved the expenditure of $8,000,000 for new 
schools. The expenditure provides for seventeen 
grade schools, addition to Lafayette high school 
and twelve junior high schools. 

The United States Fuel Administration has 
announced that all zone and price regula- 
tions on coke and coal, except Pennsylvania 
anthracite, were suspended February first. This 
refers to mine prices, wholesaler’s margins, pur- 
chasing agents’ commissions, retail margins and 
prices. School authorities should give attention 
to this change in fuel regulations. 

The school board of Manteno, IIl., has pur- 
chased the property adjoining the present high 


school building. The site will be the location of 
a fine community school which will be devoted 
to the children of the farming district. 

The school has just erected the largest flag- 
staff in the city upon which its flag has been 
placed. The flag and staff are the gift of Lieut. 
Pat. O’Brien, a member of the community. 

Supt. G. E. Brown of Greeley, Colo., has pre 
pared a school building program to cover a five 
year period. The buildings represented in the 
program are absolute necessities and. include 
such structures as a high school addition to 
house the senior and junior students, a four-room 
school in the eastern section of the city and an 
athletic field. 

Supt. ‘J. F. Kimball of Dallas, Tex., has urged 
an extension of the building program for the im- 
mediate future. It is planned to erect an eight 
room addition and to obtain a site for an addi 
tional building. 

The Minneapolis board of education has asked 
the state legislature for an increase in the legal 
maximum of school tax levy, providing for four 


propositions as follows: An increase of 24 
mills in the maximum tax levy for salaries 


wages and current expense, yielding $495,000 a 
year; an increase of % of a mill in the author- 
ized levy for repairs and improvements, increas- 
ing the yield from $154,000 to $220,000; a con- 
tinuation of the deficit tax at its present rate for 
two additional years, and a special tax of .25 
mills for Americanization work and evening 
schools. 

The amount for permanent improvements and 
repairs is intended to cover the necessary work 
for the next four years. Of the amount asked, it 
is proposed to spend approximately $2,250,000, or 
two-thirds, for pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades. About one-third of the total, or $1,500,- 
000, is to be spent in making provision for the 
pupils of the grades seven to twelve, and for 
junior and junior-senior high schools. 

The board of education and the board of esti- 
mate of New York City have come to an agree- 
ment in the program for the accounting of school 
expenditures. A special committee has been ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Regents to study 
the financing of school systems and it is expected 


(Concluded on Page 63 
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Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Special for Schools, $80. 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 


Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 
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A Manual for Teachers—Free 


This volume has been prepared especially for 
teachers, with the educator’s point of view constantly 
in mind, to provide for the many needs of the school. 


It contains: 


Graded Lists, Classifications by Subjects, a Complete Alpha- 


betical List, and valuable Notes on Music with Suggestions for Teaching. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
there are: Children’s Songs, Singing Games, 
Folk Dances, Mother Goose Songs, Nature 
Stories, Instrumental Music (classified), Marches, 
Bird Songs, and suggestions to teachers for their 
use in the class room. 


Ample material is suggested for the Gram- 
mar Grades and Rural Schools under various 
headings: Old and Familiar Songs, Art Songs, 
Instrumental Music (classified by instruments), 
‘‘Hearing Music’s Message”’ (appreciation), Cor- 
relation with History and Geography, Folk 
Dancing, Calisthenics, Marches, Penmanship, etc. 


A very comprehensive section for High 
School includes: Music Appreciation (with 
many teaching suggestions), including ‘“‘Moods,”’ 
the Opera, the Oratorio, the Symphony, and 
Orchestra Music, Nationality in Music, Christ- 
mas Music; Physical Education, Calisthenics 


Educational Department 


Columbia Cranksshions Company 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


TTT 
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and Drills, Folk Dancing, Aesthetic Dancing; 
Commercial Branches, including Typewriting 
and Penmanship; Language Study, with many 
notes on each subject, and suggestions for mak- 
ing music a real part of all phases of school life. 


To the busy teachers this Catalog is a mine of 
valuable information and help. It places be- 
fore them in practical form the resources of 
Columbia Record material in such a way as to 
save time, to suggest new courses of study, 
to supplement courses already in use, to corre- 
late this material with the general work of the 
school, and to afford the greatest possible help 
in illustrating any subject and in using any 
selection that may be desired. 


The Grafonola in the Class Room is 
beautifuly illustrated throughout, and should 
be on the desk of every teacher. Send the cou- 
pon for complimentary copy. 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co., 
Educational Department, 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Please send the following literature 
(Check subject desired) 
Grafonola in the Class Room 0 
Music Appreciation Records 0 
**Music Moods” Bulletin 0 


Name.... 


Town 


State... 
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“Superior to Any We Have Used” 


Thus writes D. B. Van Fleit, Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Garrett, Ind.: 

“We have received several pieces of the Kewaunee product and 
find it superior to any we have used and can recommend your goods to 
anyone contemplating installing furniture in their laboratories.” 





Physics Laboratory Table 

Our experience in serving almost 1,500 schools in America should 
have qualified us to offer suggestions or advice regarding your next in- 
stallation of Laboratory Furniture. “ 

The Kewaunee Catalog is the most complete exposition of School 
Laboratory Furniture ever published. You will find it valuable. 

Kewaunee Spring olt Top construction is specially 
patented. 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office, 70 Fifth Ave. 
Branch Offices: 


Columbus Atlanta Dallas Kansas City Los Angeles 
New Orleans El Paso Minneapolis San Francisco 
Little Rock Denver 
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LEONARD PETERSON & C0, Inc. 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 


+—_——- 














Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are 
built right into our furniture. Every detail is well 
worked out. Our furniture has met with the approval 
of hundreds of educators thruout the United States, 
Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 10 
Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 
1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK CITY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
70 Fifth Avenue Murray Building 











Billions Have Been Spent 


for Destruction 
An equal amount must be spent for Reconstruction 





Uncle Sam recognizes with the Smith-Hughes Law the present and future 
certain need of Technical Training to accomplish this reconstruction and 
meet coOming industrial competition 


THE SCHOOLS WITH SHELDON WORK BENCHES will take the 
lead in this undertaking as they have during the last decade. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Eastern Office 
Sewi Drawi : 
and Factory, ate leas eewine 70 Fifth Ave., 


Muskegon, Mich. Biology Agriculture New York Cit y 














No. 1549 
Domestic Science 


>FEDL QUIP< 


; THE QUALITY MARK ON 


Furniture for Physics and Chemistry 
Laboratories, Domestic Science, 
Biology, Manual Training, Etc. 


oumraAcTory IS WELL EQUIPPED TO MANUFACTURE SPECIAL 
FURNITURE FROM ARCHITECT'S DRAWINGS 


FEDERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


322-342 West Street CARLISLE, PA. 
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NORTH-WEST 
DISTRIBUTORS 


WALTER S. LANGLEY CO. 
Auditorium Building, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Underwood =I ypewriter 


Its Merit is Proved by the - 
Successes It Has Made 


The popular machine for tuition purposes 


UNDER W OQ 


Holder for 13 years of the International 
Trophy Cup for 


SPEED -- ACCURACY -- DURABILITY 


Possessor of Elliott Cresson Medal for 
mechanical supremacy 


It is the machine for the operator--all 
World’s Champions use and endorse it 
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Concluded from Page 60) 
that the results obtained by the committee will 
be made the basis for legislation to determine 
definitely the extent to which boards of educa- 
tion may be given financial independence. 

New Haven, Conn. The board has prepared a 
complete itemized statement of deficits for the 
year 1919. The shortage amounts to $33,879 not 
including the purchase of coal for the next year. 

A bill which has been introduced in the state 
legislature of Delaware has for its purpose the 
improvement of the schools of Wilmington in 
the way of modern educational equipment, ade- 
quate facilities for development, better business 
methods in school financing and a smaller board 
of education. The bill was drawn up by the City 
Committee on Public Education which is com- 
posed of delegates from thirty or more civic 
organizations of the city. 

Under the present arrangement, while the 
board is a corporation independent of the city 
administration, working under a separate char- 
ter from the legislature, it is dependent on the 
city council for funds. The new plan is to give 
the board authority to levy the school tax, for 
which nine mills on a dollar has been fixed as 
a maximum. The bill also gives the board 
authority to borrow up to two per cent of the 
assessed value of real estate in the city, for new 
buildings, with a restriction to %& of one per 
cent in any one year. 

The features of the new bill are the result of 
a survey showing the defects in the Wilmington 
school system and the collection of information 
from progressive cities over the country. 

A recent report to the board of education of 
Cleveland lists 45 school buildings as badly 
lighted and 25 others with wiring but inadequate 
fixtures. A request from parents that the light- 
ing be improved has met with the response that 
there are insufficient funds to perform the work. 

Detroit, Mich. The board has asked the city 
council for $4,500,000 for the operation of its 
building program. It is planned to erect four 
open-air schools and one high school. In addi- 
tion, a number of auditoriums and gymnasiums 
will be introduced in connection with elementary 
schools. 


The Advisory Engineering Committee of the 
Massachusetts Fuel Administration has issued 
Bulletin No. 6 on Fuel Saving in Schoolhouses. 
The bulletin contains eight pages of reading 
matter devoted to the subject of fuel conservation 
and standards for the operation and maintenance 
of heating plants in schools. The bulletin takes 
up the subjects of structural condition of build- 
ings, equipment of heating plants, supervision by 
school authorities and instructions to janitors. 
The bulletin was prepared by Alfred S. Kellogg 
and is issued by the State Fuel Administration 
of Massachusetts. 

Detroit, Mich. The business manager of the 
board has asked the city council to give janitors 
the right to regulate traffic in school zones. 

New York, N. Y. Mr. Wm. H. Allen, Director 
of the Institute for Public Service, has presented 
to the governor and to members of the state legis- 
lature a bill proposing to divorce the board of 
education from the board of estimate and the 
mayor. Mr. Allen suggests that the board be 
given sole power to control school taxes, within 
the general home rule limits laid down by the 
state. 

Fitchburg, Mass. The board has adopted a 
policm of private meetings for sub-committee con- 
ferences. The change in policy from that of last 
year was made in the belief that the work of the 
members at this stage was not important to the 
public and that it merely “satisfied morbid 
curiosity.” 

Minneapolis, Minn. The municipal committee 
of the Civie and Commerce Association has ap- 
proved the school board’s building program call- 
ing for the expenditure of $4,750,000 during the 
next four years. 

Brockton, Mass. Increases of approximately 
$10 per room, with $60 for the care of a hall have 
been granted to the janitors. 

The Board of Estimate of New York City has 
intimated that it will rescind the appropriation 
of $10,000,000 for the establishment of the Gary 
system as provided by the supporters of the 
Mitchel administration in 1916 and 1917. The 
use of these appropriations had been held up by 
the war and it is planned to turn the money back 
into the regular school fund. 








Knoxville, Tenn. The citizens have entered an 
emphatic protest against the bill to abolish the 
city board of education. Under the proposed law, 
the city commission is to be given the authority 
now exercised by the board. All school employes, 
with the exception of the superintendent, jani- 
tors and common laborers, are to be placed under 
civil service regulations. 


The board of education at Lead, S. D., where 
Supt. H. A. Henderson is in his second year of 
service, adopted recently the following ruling, 
namely, “An honorable discharge from any 
branch of the military or naval service of the 
country will be accepted by the board of educa- 
tion in lieu of all tuition fees and book rental.” 
No limitations are placed on residence or age of 
the applicants for admission under this ruling. 

Hutchinson, Kans. Cafeterias have been 
opened in the senior and junior high schools with 
great success. At the senior opening, more than 
two hundred students were served. The prepara- 
tion of the food, serving, dish washing and other 
duties are taken care of by the members of the 
domestic science classes in regular relays. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTS. 

Mr. D. C. Newman Collins has reopened his 
architectural office at 14 John Street, New York 
City. During the past two years he was engaged 
in government construction work. . 

Watson K. Phillips of Philadelphia has been 
attached to the fourth Italian army as a “Y” 
secretary and during the summer offensive of 
1918 was located in the famous Grappa at a 
first-aid and dressing station. Captain Phillips 
has been decorated with the Italian War Cross. 

Mr. Dwight H. Perkins of Perkins, Fellows & 
Hamilton, Chicago, has returned to his office. 
He was connected during the year 1918 with the 
U. S. Shipping Board as supervising architect in 
charge of community planning and schoolhouse 
work and was located in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wilson Potter has announced that his 
offices have been removed from 3 Union Square, 
New York City, to the Hartford Building at 
Broadway and 17th St. His new mailing address 
is 22 E. 17th St. 
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Los Angeles 
Pueblo, Colo. 
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In the Spring— 


when Nature puts forth her 
best efforts and everything be- 
gins to look clean and bright — 
that’s the time to look around 
investigate 
conditions in your schools. 





Plumbing Fixtures 


are being manufactured in 
response to a demand for scien- 
tifically designed plumbing fix- 
tures that will stand up under 
constant and hard use. 


36 years of satisfactory service 
to the schools of the Nation is 
a record of which we are proud. 


We are ready to serve you. 
Why not write us today ? 


N. O. ah son MFG. Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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be overlooked. 
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CLEAN DRINKING WATER--FREE FROM 
GERMS IS SURELY A NECESSITY 





— spring coming the boys and girls in your 

schools will spend more of their time out of doors. 
There will naturally be more of a demand for clean, pure 
drinking water, and 


RUNDLE-SPENCE BUBBLERS 


will help you solve this problem. 
durable and economical 


If you are in the market for drinking fountains, write 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


They are sanitary, 
three important features not to 
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Supt. V. G. Mays of St. Joseph, Mo., in a re- 
port to the school board, has given an interest- 
ing summary of the war work activities of the 
schools. In addition to the regular school work 
the teachers and the pupils did a large amount of 
work toward the winning of the war. The first 
large participation was a parade of nearly 7,000 
pupils and teachers in April, 1917. Later there 
was the organization of the Junior Red Cross and 
the making of articles for the Red Cross, the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps, 
and contributions to the various war relief 
agencies. The art department made war posters 
and the music department directed community 
singing. 

An increase in the salary of the superintendent 
of public instruction commensurate with the re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of the office has 
been recommended by the county school superin- 
tendents of Oregon in the adoption of the report 
of the legislative cornmittee of the association 
The present salary of the superintendent is 
$3,000. 

A second recommendation is that teachers’ 
contracts made by school boards, be approved by 
the county school superintendent before they be 
come valid. 

The schools of Belvidere, Ill., have invested a 
total of $19,317 in war savings stamps. The high 
school invested $1,912 and the grade schools pur- 
chased $17,405. The figures show that thrift has 
become an established part of the education of 
Belvidere students and that patriotism has been 
promoted in a successful way. 

The Litchfield Enquirer, Litchfield, Conn., de 
votes considerable space to school news of in 





terest to students and patrons. The items illus 


trate to some extent the spirit in which the 
schools are conducted. 
_The Committee on Education and Special 


Training of the War Department has announced 
that 250 schools have been certified as Officers’ 
Training Units and officers have been assigned 
as professors of military science and tactics 
About one hundred additional institutions have 
requested the privilege of establishing similar 
units among their students. 

Special emphasis is to be placed upon the theo 
retical military work during the school year, in- 
cluding field artillery, coast artillery, chemica) 
warfare, ordnance, engineering, quartermaster 
and motor transport work. The work is not in 
tended to create a highly specialized program 
for the schools but is to be supplementary to the 
regular courses in the various fields. 

A second effort is in the direction of a more 
adequate physical program which shall aim to 
keep every young man physically fit for service. 
The old plan under which students were selected 
for athletic teams because of their physique has 
been found to work to the disadvantage of the 
general run of students. About thirty per cent 
of the men who took the army examination g@ailed 
to qualify for military service because of physi- 
cal defects. 

A summer camp is proposed at the respective 
army cantonments and students will be sent to 
special schools .for training in such branches as 
artillery, coast artillery, ordnance and signalling 
The proposed summer courses are to continue for 
the period of six weeks and will open at the be 
ginning of the summer vacation. Transportation 
to and from the camps, subsistence and uniforms 
will be furnished by the government. 

Newark, N. J. The board has granted salary 
increases for all the teachers, to be effective 
September first, next. To meet the increases, a 
lump sum of $125,000 has been appropriated. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at its 
recent meeting in Springfield, adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending a minimum salary of $1,000 
for teachers. The recommendation is to be pre 
sented in the form of a bill to the state legis- 
lature. Supt. J. O. Engleman, of Decatur, has 


been re-elected as chairman of the legislative 
committee. 
A minimum wage of not less than $75 per 


month for school teachers is provided in a bill 
recently introduced in the Oregon House of 
Representatives by Mrs. Thompson. The bill pro 
vides that it shall be unlawful for the board of 
directors of any school district in the state to 
pay a teacher less than $75 per month. County 
superintendents are required to examine all con 
tracts entered into by district boards and teach- 
ers. Members of boards of directors who sign 
contracts not in compliance with the law are 
made liable for the amount specified in the con 
tract. 

The bill seeks to provide better wages for 
teachers and to give the schools the benefit of 
more efficient and better trained teachers. 

Seattle, Wash. The board has assured the 
teachers that the bonuses recently granted to 
them will be retroactive to September first and 
will be paid as soon as the funds are in hand. 

The normal school teachers in the state of 
Wisconsin have begun a campaign for increased 
salaries. The Wisconsin Association of Normal 
School Teachers which is leading in the cam- 
paign, shows that in Wisconsin last year the 
average salary was only $13 higher than it was 
in 1913, an average increase of only $2 per year 
To keep pace with the increased cost of living 
by one-half, the salary should be raised nearly 
$600 on the average. 

Prof. J. B. Edmonson of Ann Arbor, Mich.. 
speaking before the State Federation of Teachers’ 
Clubs at Jackson, urged the blacklisting of 
schools which do not pay a living wage to teach- 
ers. Data is being collected on teachers’ salarics 
in the state and the matter will be conducted 
thru the various teachers’ Clubs. 


In the belief that the state medical inspection 
law has not been enforced, the New York State 
Board has asked the state medical inspector to 
visit the school districts thruout the state and to 
make suggestions and give information on the 
law. The law requires that medical inspection 
shall he provided for all pupils attending the 
public schools, except in cities of the first class 
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TROST & TROST, Architects THE EL PASO HIGH SCHOOL, EL PASO. TEX. L. B. MeCHESNEY, Plumbing Contractor ay 
‘The plumbing is to be the best that modern science a8 
can devise.”’ - 
R. J. Tighe, Superintendent El Paso School i 
R : 
epresentative American 5 
Schools : 
Designed by Leading Architects me 
EQUIPPED WITH eT ia 
HIGH SCHOOL, Pontiac, Mich. ( ’ GROVE! CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, 8t. Louis ie 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects, Chicago low Sch ool Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis -" 
, no | e * 
: I bing : 
rs SS oe ; 
Automatic Water Closets i 
Madden’s Pat. | ty 
“ 
Adamantose Lavatories an || a 
Automatic Pan-Tank Urinals POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, 8. Anna, Cal a 
MORGAN HALL, UNIV. OF ALABAMA ace Withey & Davis, Architects, Santa Anna ‘ 
Frank Lockwood, Architect, Montgomery, Ala. Madden’s Pat. Pt 
oa 3 some Clow Dependable Showers | : 
. « . nen | . 
Bubble Drinking Fountains 2 
Madden's Pat , 
j & ‘ 93 , = . Ps 
} . ay 
’ | MOZART SCHOOL, Chicago, Illinois he 
BOYLE _HEIGHT’S SCHOOL, Los Angeles, Cal. ; A. 8. Hussander, Architect, Chicago at 
\. F, Rosenheim, Architect, Los Angeles | “a a we 
R-703 BUBBLE \'-1861 AUTOMATIC [aS : “e] | rs 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN WATER CLOSET | . 
1% 
y pce and again this rule has proven i 
true. The Finest School Structures in i 
America are equipped with Clow School | oe 
Plumbing. The fixtures are designed pri 1 oe 
marily for school work-——to stand hard wear .* 
and save water. % 
i et NORMAL SCHOOL, Newark. N. J. *s 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, Minneapolis, Minn. +. F. C. Guilbert, Arch. Geo. W. Knight, Eng. 1 ee 
Wm. B, Ittner, Architect, St. Louis Let us send you our School Catalog. Newark, N. J. ‘. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Established 1878 
534-546 South Franklin St., Chicago 
Sales Offices: New York, Detroit, Milwaukee, St.Louis, Denver, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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CORRECT SHADES FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


Should give maximum light 
with good ventilation 











Two OUR SPECIAL 
SHADES AT BRACKETS 
CENTER No. 86 & No. 87 
OF WINDOW ARE 
PERMIT DESIGNED TO 
PROPER ASSIST 
REGULATION IN CORRECT 
OF LIGHT RESULTS 
SPECIFY , 
OSWEGO TINTED CAMBRIC OR TRIPLEX OPAQUE 
with 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


(Send for special sample book) 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














What They Say About 
Perennial Window Shades 








LANESBORO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
LANESBORO, MINNESOTA 


November 20, 1918. 
Perennial Shade Company, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


Gentlemen: Our new building, which we took into 
use in September, is equipped with Perennial Shades 
thruout. 

Altho we have used the curtains for only a short 
time we feel that we have made a wise selection. They 
are giving splendid satisfaction in every way. I consider 
them one of the best if not the best shade on the market. 

Yours truly, 


EDW. INGVALSON. 


Write us today for further information 


PERENNIAL SHADE COMPANY 


School Dept. Faribault, Minn. 









WHAT ARE YOUR 
EYES WORTH? 









There’s only one answer 
to that question, and you, 
Mr. Superintendent of 
Schools and Mr. School 
Board Member, must an- 
swer it for every girl and 
boy in your schools, 
whom you represent. 


We all know that the best light comes thru the 
upper half of the window. Why shut out this 
light when you can purchase 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


that can be adjusted to any position, shutting out the piercing 
rays of the sun, but permitting a sufficient amount of fresh air 
to come into the schoolroom at the same time. 























We make a specialty of solving window shade problems. 
Let us be of service to you. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 
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WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
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WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 





WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 





GOOD LIGHT 
NO GLARE 





If your school supply house does 
not handle our E L T Shades, write 
for our folder. 


Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once. 


i. xo Ee 
SHADE MATERIAL 
Mounted on 
Self-Balancing Adjustable 
Shade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 


219 os 


ESTABLISHED 1905 
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Slides 

Ocean Waves 
See-Saws 

Swings 

Outdoor Gymnasia 
Giant Strides 
Etc., Etc. 


116 Fun-Ful Avenue 





LET US HELP YOU WITH_OUR 


“FUN-FUL” APPARATUS 


“Everything for the Playground” 


Write for free book and full information 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


Recreation Engineers 


NOW FOR A 


Memorial Playground 





What could be more fitting 
than a Playground or Com- 
plete Recreation Center as a 
memorial to the boys who 
have served in khaki and blue? 


We shall gladly furnish 
sketches, specifications and 
estimates for complete plant, 
including landscaping, fencing, 
memorial gate, community 
house, children’s playgrounds, 
pools, athletic grounds, etc. 


Base Balls 
Basket Balls 
Volley Balls and 
Nets and 
Everything for 
Playground: 
Games 


Anderson, Indiana 
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| Teacners | 
SALARIES 


Colorado Springs, Colo. A yearly increase of 
$128 to high school teachers, principals and 
supervisors and an annual increase of $90 to 113 
grade teachers have been granted by the board. 
The new schedule which was unanimously 
adopted becomes effective in September, 1919. 

Brockton, Mass. Increases of $100 have been 
given to teachers in the schools. The teachers 
had asked for $200 but agreed to compromise. 

Rockford, Ill. Supt. C. R. Reed has prepared 
a new salary schedule which is to go into effect 
next September. It provides for a maximum 
salary of $1,100 in the grades and $1,800 in the 
high school. Teachers must fulfill certain re- 
quirements before the higher salary will be paid. 

Lynchburg, Va. The board has approved a 
request of the teachers that salaries be increased 
twenty-five per cent. 

A movement has been begun in Pennsylvania 
which 


ss 














seeks to secure the appropriation ol 
several million dollars for salary increases of 
teachers in the state. The demand for the in 


crease is based on the short 
ability of the 
of living. 

St. Louis, 
teachers’ salary 
increases of ten 


and the in 
increased cost 


tenure 
teacher to meet the 
Mo. The board has adopted the 
increase measure providing for 
per cent to all teachers not 
receiving more than $3,150. The present increase 
Meets the suggestions of the St. Louis Times 
and was finally effected after a two months’ cam- 
paign. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The finance committee of the 
board has recommended the adoption of a new 
schedule of pay for grade teachers, manual train- 


ing and cooking teachers, truancy officers and 


nurses, and high school teachers, providing for 
increases of $15 per month to all except high 
school teachers. High School teachers will be 


given increases of $90 per year. The schedule 
provides for a minimum of $780 a year and a 
maximum of $1,380 in ten years and became 
effective January 1, 1919. A further maximum 
of $1,560 in 1920 to be given on the basis of merit 
is contingent upon the action of the state legis- 
lature. 

Des Moines, 
have 


Ia. The salaries of 
been increased $5 per month. 


city teachers 
The present 


increase is the third made since the beginning 
of the war in 1914. 
Waukesha, Wis. The board has adopted a 


salary schedule providing for a minimum of $689 
a year to $1,000 for teachers with five years’ ex- 
perience. Grade principals will receive the 
scheduled salary plus $15 for each room; high 
school teachers, $850 to $1,200, with annual ih- 
creases of $70. 

Somerville, Mass. The board has granted in 
creases of $50 to all women teachers, making the 
maximum salary $950 a year. 

Atlanta, Ga. The school board has denied the 
petition of the teachers for increased salaries be- 
cause of the fixed expenses to be met and the 
limited revenue at the command of the schools. 

Schoonmaker & Co., a business firm of Pater- 
N. J., early in January, ran paid advertise- 
ments in the newspapers in favor of giving the 
teachers more pay. The advertisements con- 
tained some snappy statements and pertinent 
questions, bringing out the need for better pay 
for the teachers to the end that democracy may 
be made safe in America. 

Roanoke, Va. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule which takes into account the factors of 
qualifications, length of service and success in 
service. The schedule of increases is as follows: 

White elementary teachers—First grade certi- 
ficates, first year, $50 and increases of $5 up to 
and including the eighth year of service; ele- 
mentary professional certificate, $55, and in- 
creases of $5 up to and including the seventh 
year; normal professional or collegiate, $65, the 
first year up to $85 the fifth year. 


son, 


Junior high school—Non-collegiate male, first 
year, $90 and increases of $5 up to and including 
the seventh year, and $10 the tenth year; female, 
first year, $60, and increases of $5 up to and in- 
cluding the seventh year of service and $10 the 
tenth year; collegiate male, first year, $100, and 
increases of $5 up to and including the seventh 
year and $10 the tenth year; female, first year, 
$70, and increases of $5 up to and including the 
seventh year and $10 the tenth year. 

Senior high school—Non-collegiate, male, first 
year, $100, and increases of $5 to and including 
the sixth year and $10 the tenth year; female, 
first year, $80, and increases of $5 to and includ- 
ing the sixth year and $10 the tenth year; col- 
legiate, male, first year, $110, and increases of 
$5 up to and including the sixth year and $10 
the tenth year; female, $90, and increases of $5 
up to and including the sixth year and $10 the 
tenth year. 


A series of bills have been drafted by the Bill 
Drafting Commission of New York State cover- 
ing the subject of teachers’ salaries. One set 
calls for the increasing of teachers’ salaries in 
every city and town thruout the state and an in- 
crease in appropriations of $6,000,000. 

Teachers’ salaries for the “flu” vacation at Los 
Angeles, Cal., have been paid without recourse to 
the courts with the adoption by the board of a 
new contract for instructors. The new contract 
is much more satisfactory to all concerned and 
provides for the payment of teachers if a similar 
ban is again imposed. The new plan alleviates 
suffering among the teachers and has the ap- 
proval of the representatives of pedagogic asso- 
ciations. 

Muskegon, Mich. A radical change in the 
method of paying teachers in the schools has 
been worked out by Supt. Paul C. Stetson. The 
new salary schedule will take into account, 
ability, length of service and exceptional work in 
teaching. It is provided that special compensa- 
tion shall be given at the end of each year to 
teachers who have done exceptional work regard- 
less of the length of service. 

The West End Citizens’ Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has adopted resolutions requesting 
that Congress prepare a scale of wages for school 
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grades, without smoke. 


Smokeless Firebox Boilers. 


Kewanee, Illinois 
BRANCH OFFICES: 





One city alone uses over 400 
KEWANEE Boilers in its school 


buildings—and hundreds of others have 
found them equally satisfactory. 


They burn any kind of coal, even the poorest 


Give your coal pile a chance. Use KEWANEE 


KEWANEE B@ILER COMPANY 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY DALLAS 
ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 


comes of 











INTERNATIONAL 
HEATING APPARATUS 





WARM AIR 


KW schools are needed. 

material have been removed and the necessary funds 
are more generally available. 

With increased use and the greater service demanded 
of your school buildings the question of equipment be- 
utmost 
equipment is more essential to the health and comfort of 
the occupants than the Heating Apparatus. 
is of vital importance that you should select heaters of 
known reputation for quality and service. 


Speciry INTERNATIONALS 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 





STEAM 


War restrictions on building 


importance. No single item of this 


Therefore it 


AND BE SAFE 


UTICA, N. Y. 











teachers of the District of Columbia, ranging 
from minimum salaries of $1,200 and $2,000 to 
maximum salaries of $1,500 to $4,000. It is 
pointed out that unless definite action is taken 
the school system will be demoralized thru in 
ability to get instructors at the prevailing 
salaries. 

The teachers’ association of Atlanta, Ga., las 
adopted a new salary plan which is to be pre- 
sented to the board for approval. The new sys- 
tem provides an increase for every employe and 
displaces the old system of fixing salaries on the 
basis of definite groups. Under the present sys- 
tem teachers have been placed in groups and have 
been paid on the basis of merit and years of 
service, 

Pontiac, Mich. The board has adopted a new 
schedule providing that new teachers shall be 
paid a minimum of $900. Those with a year's 
experience will be paid $960 and increases of $10 
will be given for each year of service up to seveua 
years, making the minimum for the seven-year 
period $1,010. After seven years they will be 
given increases of $50 a year until the maximum 
of $1,200 is reached. 

Atlanta, Ga. The board has appropriated 
$25,000 as an emergency measure to be applied to 
‘teachers’ salaries. The appropriation covers only 
the period from January to June and does not 
provide a general percentage increase for all in 
structors. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ohio legis- 
lature providing for permanent tenure of teach- 
ers. The bill places teachers under civil service 
rules and provides that teachers who have been 
reappointed for three successive years, shall hold 
their positions permanently, unless they are pen- 
sioned or removed for cause. 

Cincinnati, O. A time clock has been installed 
in the Woodward High School as a convenience 
for the school authorities. The idea has been in- 
corporated in three of the large schools as a 
means of taking care of the large corps of in- 
structors which is necessary in these buildings. 

Rockland, Mass. The teachers have asked that 
the maximum salary be raised from $900 to 
$1,000. The present wage increase is asked in 


addition to the previous raise of $100 given lasi 
spring. 

Salaries paid to Maine school superintendents 
have been materially increased in the past six 
months according to State Supt. A. O. Thomas 
The average salary of all union superinviendents 
is $1,582.01 or an average of 17 per cent. 

The increases which are best shown by a com 
parison of the average salaries in the original 
voluntary unions with those in the unions formed 
with the voluntary unions as bases, indicates 
salaries of $1,626.36 as against $1,386.74, an in- 
crease of 17 per cent. The average salary in the 
new unions formed of towns not previously in 
unions is $1,340.74. 

The salaries paid in the 1382 school union 
range from $1,000 to $2,300. In only two un ons 
are the salaries less than $1,200, altho the salary 
is paid in fourteen other unions. Twenty-six 
unions pay salaries between $1,250 and $1,50) 
and 25 unions show salaries of $1.500. In 31 
unions the salaries range from $1,550 to $1,750 
and twelve unions pay $1,800. Seventeen unions 
have salaries in excess of $2,000 and seven of 
these are $2,200 or more. 

The Massachusetts state legislature has ke n 
asked to create a school fund of $4,000,000 an 
to establish a minimum salary of $650 for teach 
ers of the Bay State. 

Saugus, Mass. The board has fixed a minimum 
salary of $600 and a maximum of $900 for ele- 
mentary ‘teachers. For high school teachers a 
minimum of $700 and a maximum of $1,000 has 
been fixed. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. High school and grade 
school teachers who receive less than $1,000 a 
year have been given a bonus payment of $100 
for the present school year. More than two hun- 
dred teachers are affected by the salary in- 
creases. 

The Wisconsin Senate has adopted an amend 
ment to the Wilcox bill thru which the minimum 
salary of teachers is raised from $45 to $70 per 
month. The bill has been approved in its present 
form, by the state superintendent of public 
schools. 

State Supt. S. A. Baker of Missouri has ruled 
that teachers of the state must be paid for the 


time the schools were closed on account of the 
epidemic. The ruling is in accordance with a 
similar decision of the attorney general. 

A bill will be introduced in the Tennessee legis- 
lature providing for an inercase of $10 per month 
in the salary of teachers in Memphis 

Evansville, Ind. The teachers have asked the 
board to raise the maximum salary of grade 
teachers from $900 to $1,500, and that of high 
school teachers from $1,300 to $1,800. 


State Supt. L. N. Hin s of Indiana declares 
that the worst feature of the school life of the 
present is the low salary paid to teachers. He 
points out that the salary of the teacher covers 
only the months when she is teaching and that 
during the vacation s:ason she must enter other 
lines of work or reserve enough of ihe payroll to 
carry her thru the summer months. Mr. Hines 
urged that support be given to the representa- 
tives in the legislature to the end that they may 
carry thru the proposed legislation in the matter 
of higher salaries. 

Higher salar-es for Cleveland school teachers 
has been recommended by Judge Willis Vickery 
before a meeting of the teachers’ federation. The 
judge favors a more secure tenure and the right 
of teachers to organize. 

Duquoin, Ill. All teachers 
increases of $15 per month, 


have been given 

Philadelphia, Pa. Teachers and employes of 
the board have been given bonuses of $50 for 
the year 1919. The bonuses were given regard- 
less of the proposed salary increase now before 
the state iegislature. 


The Education Division of the United States 
Icmployment Service has undertaken the work of 
placing school and college teachers who return 
from war service. The Division has opened 
branch offices in each state where efforts will be 
made to place the teacher in the position for 
which he is best fitted. The officials in charge of 
the bureaus seek to distribute teachers among 
the districts where there is a serious scarcity 80 
that there may be equal distribution over the 
country. 
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ENGINEERING BUILDING, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
JOSEPH EVANS SPERRY, Baltimore, Architect 


Ventilating the School Room 











Health and Education Go Hand -in- Hand— 


ODAY this is recognized to a greater extent than ever before, 
and in the planning and equipping of school buildings the question of 
ventilation is now being given the serious consideration it deserves. 


A great number of. Colleges, High Schools and Public Schools thruout the 
country are equipped with 







wy é a 
products— 


TRADE MARK 


This means that the question of ventilation is not a question to them, but each school- 
room is correctly ventilated, warmed to the right temperature in Winter, and cooled to 
the proper degree in Summer. 


We have a fund of valuable information regarding school ventilation which we would 
like to place in the hands of any school officials interested in securing it, or if you have 
a problem requiring the personal attention of one of our ventilating engineers, our branch 
office locations make it possible for one of these men to quickly get in touch with you. 


Our new book, “ Three Questions Concerning School Ventilation,” written by a recognized authority, is 
now on the press. We will be pleased to mail you a copy if you are interested. 


AMERICAN BLOWER (COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 





BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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COSTELLO DOUBLE-SEWED 
BLACKBOARD ERASER 


ALL FELT—DOUBLE SEWED—REINFORCED BACK 
FOUR PATENTS 








The perfect, 
durable 
Eraser, 
made of 
excellent 
felt of 
superior 


workmanship 
and finish 











THE ONLY DOUBLE .SEWED, REINFORCED BACK ERASER 


The high-grade erasing felts are double-sewed to the back with two rows 
of stitches to each eraser felt, firmly fixing them. They cannot be 
pulled off. A reinforcing back is then applied, making a rigid eraser that 
will stand up to hard use. 

Three points of superiority will be noticed: Durability—will not break 
down or curl up in use; Noiseless—made entirely of high-grade eraser 
felt; Inexpensive—Will last much longer than erasers made of cheap felt 
and of poorer construction. 

100 per cent more efficiency in the back. 150 per cent more efficiency in 
the attachment of the felts to the back. 

Price is no higher than for erasers of less desirable material and work- 
manship. 


Send for a sample and descriptive circular today. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO., Chicago Heights, III. 


Ask your nearest dealer for ‘‘ W-C 
Time Tested’? School Supplies 





Paper Does Not Curl or Blister 2 


Under Schoo! Use: 
GLEICH’S tic. See aia Pushes 
VELVET PASTE 


Ideal Paste Powder 
Liquid Glue 
VERY STRONG NICE TO USE 


SNOW WHITE 











Produced Under 
The Same Perfect Conditions as 
Gleich’s Black or Blue Black 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INK 


Obtainable in Any Size Container 
from Quart Bottles to 
50-Gal. Barrels. 


We Supply Inks and 
Pastes to Fit the 
Particular Needs of 


Standardize Your Ink 
and Paste Purchases 
with us and Secure 





Schools. Serviceable Economy. 
GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


Ask for Prices on 
Your Year’s Requirements 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















Prevent the Spread of Infections with— 


@nlnivon 


EGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


It’s the method of Paper Towel distribution that 
occupies so little room—that has no buttons to press, 
no levers to pull that others may have handled—that serves 
PROTECTED individual paper towels and that SAVES 
from 15 to 50 per cent. as compared with cloth towels. 


ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS are just as satisfactory to 
use as cloth towels and ONLIWON should be in use in 
YOUR SCHOOL as a means of protection against the 
spread of infectious diseases and as a means of effecting a 
very material saving in operating costs. 





The ONLIWON white 
enameled cabinet holds 
200 towels—cannot get 
out of order and the 
window on the front 
tells when it is time to 


refill. 


SEND FOR FREE 
Samples and Prices and 
prove for yourself how 
much better ONLIWON 
PAPER TOWELS are 
than just paper towels. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


1285 Broadway 
Albany, N. Y. 





















It’s better to remove the cause 
of odor from a water-closet 
than to disguise it with 
another smell. 


Allstains and sediments are dissolved 
from the closet bowl and trap by 


Sani-Flush 


Deodorants are made unnecessary. 


Simply sprinkle a little of the powder into 
the bowl, let it stand a while, and flush. 
Incrustations disappear as if by magic. 


Sani-Flush can be used only for cleaning 
earthenware closet bowls. It does this one 
thing so well that it has become a standard 
article in millions of private homes and pub- 
lic institutions. 





Order Sani-Flush from your jobber. It is 
packed one dozen 24-ounce cans to the case. Full 
information upon request. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
320 WALNUT STREET CANTON, OHIO 
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lunch room equipment. 
at the price you want to pay. 














Serve Your Pupils a Wholesome Lunc 





The advantage of the school lunch room is no longer theory. It is a fact acknowledged by school authorities 
the country over. Our position as headquarters for lunch room equipment should commend us to your 
consideration when buying. You will find our goods and our service superior to others. Our experts 
| will design both lunch room and kitchen to meet your special requirements. 
| serves lunches you should have a copy of our catalog. 


| Write for a Copy of Our Catalog Today 


ff <cneRT PICKsCompany 


208-220 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 


It will guide you to economical purchases of 
No matter what your requirements may be, we can furnish just what you want 












SCHOOL 


MANUFACTU 


THREE DECADES OF STEADY GROWTH. 

Thirty years may, if used to good advantage, 
be of enormous benefit to a business or an in- 
dividual, and keeping up with the game is a 
mighty important matter. 

The firm of Peckham, Little & Co. have recently 
celebrated their 30th anniversary as manufac- 
turers and dealers in School Supplies and Com- 
mercial Stationers. 

Henry T. Little and George E. Peckham started 
their business with a very small capital. By 
close application and personal attention to the 
needs of their patrons, the firm has grown and 
their name is known from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coasts. They now occupy two floors and 
carry a large stock of goods. 

In 1902 the firm was incorporated. Henry T. 
Little, president; George E. Peckham, Treasurer; 
A. D. Gory, Secretary, and a certain amount of 
shares were set aside to be taken by the em- 
ployees of long and faithful service, thus creat 
ing a greater interest in the business. 

Mr. Peckham and Mr. Little are still active in 
the business. Mr. Gory is also one of the active 
and faithful workers of the corporation of 22 
years service. 

ANNOUNCES CHANGES IN SELLING 

FORCE. 

The Standard Conveyor Company, manufac 
turers of the well known Standard Spiral Fire 
Escapes, have recently announced two import- 
ant changes in the selling organization. The 
changes are in the direction of improved service 
to present and prospective users of the Standard 
Gravity Systems which include a large variety 
of industrial and commercial devices. 

The most important change is the appointment 








of Mr. W. E. French, as general eastern sales 
manager, in charge of the New York office and 
of the eastern territory. Mr. French has asso- 
ciated with him a corps of sales engineers which 
are ready to give expert advice to school boards 
in the solution of fire escape problems. 

Another change is the appointment of Mr. H. 
C. Christiansen to take charge of the Cleveland 
office and of the Ohio territory. Mr. Christian- 
sen’s predecessor, Mr. R. M. Covey, has taken 
charge of the Pittsburgh office and the western 
Pennsylvania territory. 


BECOMES BRANCH MANAGER. 

The Oliver Machinery Company has just ap- 
pointed as its St. Louis branch manager, Mr. 
William F. Reading, who for two years past has 
been sales manager of the firm. 

Mr. Reading is widely known among school 




















W. F. READING 


St. Louis, Mo, 





















If your school now 











people in the United States, especially among 
directors of vocational education and manual 
training because of his activities as office mana- 
ger and later sales manager, of the Oliver 
Machinery Company. Hundreds of shop directors 
and teachers have come to value Mr. Reading’s 
advice, and expert opinion on the arrangement 
and equipments of woodworking and metal work- 
ing in trade schools and high schools. It has 
been their common experience that this advice 
was always offered by Mr. Reading in an un- 
selfish spirit and with a wide knowledge o! 
school needs and school shop possibilities, 

In his new field of work, Mr. Reading will 
cover the southwest including Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. His office will be located at 
423 Bank,of Commerce Building, St. Louis. 


JOHN E. BRAY PASSES. 

The death of John B. Bray, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Nevada, which 
occurred on January 1 at his home in Carson 
City, removes a well-known and popular educator 
and a man who had given his time almost exclu- 
sively to the advancement of the schools of his 
state. Mr. Bray was 66 years old at the time of 
his death, 

John Edwards Bray came to Nevada in 1876 
fresh from Cornell University, taking a teaching 
position in the rural schools. Later he became 
principal of the grammar school at Gold Hill, 
going from there to Dayton. In 1884 he returned 
to Gold Hill as principal of the high school. 
After leaving this position he went to Reno as 
principal of the high school and in 1894 was 
elected superintendent of the school system. 

He remained in Reno until 1907 when he was 
appointed deputy state superintendent under 
Orvis Ring and in 1910 he became state superin- 
tendent following the death of Mr. Ring. In 1914 
he was re-elected to office which he continued to 
hold until the 1918 election when he was defeated 
by W. J. Hunting. 

During the eight years of his incumbency, Mr. 
Bray did much to build up the schools of Nevada 
and introduced a number of changes in the meth- 
ods of teaching as well as the work undertaken 
by the schools. 
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The Aldine Speller 











N offering this new Speller 
for the consideration of 
those who are concerned 

with the teaching of this im- 
portant subject, the publish- 
ers desire to call attention 
to the following distinguish- 
ing features: 


AL DVS 











1. Carefully prepared instructions to the teacher. 
2. Phonetic lists on which words in common use are based. 


3. A , ro and comprehensive presentation of the words 
and spelling facts that every pupil must learn. 


4. A progressively expanding vocabulary fitted to the pupil’s 
present and future needs. 


5. A large number of dictation exércises based on the words 
found in the spelling lesson. 


6. Special stress laid on the most difficult words, 
7. Oft-repeated drills on the real trouble-makers. 
8. Omission of words seldom used in speaking and writing. 


FOUR-BOOK EDITION 


THE ALDINE SPELLER, Part I, Grades 1 and 2 
THE ALDINE SPELLER, Part II, Grades 3 and 4 
THE ALDINE SPELLER, Part III, Grades 5 and 6 
THE ALDINE SPELLER, Part IV, Grades 7 and 8 


TWO-BOOK EDITION 
THE ALDINE SPELLER, Grades 1-4 THE ALDINE SPELLER, Grades 5-8 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 623S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 























BEGINNERS’ BOOK IN LANGUAGE 


By H. JESCHKE, Joint Author 
of “Oral and Written English’”’ 


All the necessary grammatical constructions 
that a beginner should know are found in this 
unique language textbook for the third grade. 
And by “unique” is meant not only in the 
matter presented but also in the manner of 
presentation. 


By situations of natural interest to chil- 
dren, by constant application of the com- 
munity-recitation method, by a free use of 
games: calling for much physical action, by a 
series of novel habit-creating drills, by a varied 
collection of vivid story-telling pictures, the 
pupil is encouraged to express himself as freely 
and unreservedly in the schoolroom as on the 
playground. 


168+ xv pages, illustrated, 48 cents. 


Ginn & Company 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, IIl. 

















IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,”’ made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 


up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attentfon in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 


Do Your Pupils Know 
1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 

and their respective relations to the industrial and coni- 

mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than othere? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 


answered in 
** GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE WORK OF THE TEACHER 


By SHELDON EMMOR DAVIS, PH. D. 


Director of Department of Education, State 
Normal School, Maryville, Missouri 


This book is for the training of teachers or their im- 
provement while in service. It is the result of a wide 
acquaintance with schools, teachers, and the immediate 
problems encountered by most of those who _ teach. 
Abundant new illustrative material chosen from class and 
school situations give it a human touch without in the 
least sacrificing educational principles. <A special feature 
of the book is the comprehensive problem- question 
exercises attached to each chapter, and the entire book 
is so organized as to render it teachable. 

Essential points to be emphasized are: Ways of regarding 
education; The pupil as an object of study; The teacher in 
relation to the curriculum; The teacher in relation to 
external elements; Governing and maintaining morale; 
Teaching:—The recitation; The assignment; The study 
period; Measuring the work of the school; Attendance, 
records, reports; The teacher and educational statistics; 
The teacher 


THE WORK OF THE TEACHER should prove an 
acceptable textbook for use in teacher-training schools, 
normal schools, and other institutions which train teachers. 
For reading-circle use it provides excellent material for 
discussion and a great amount of practical work to be 
carried on in connection with the teacher’s schoolroom 
activity. 


Published, December, 1918 Price, $1.30 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago New York Dallas 
Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICIAL AWARD BANNER 





When you see this trade- 
mark you can always de- 


pend upon superior quality. 








HIGHEST AWARD AT THE 


AMERICAN: 


The Old Faithful Crayons 


Old Faithful 


AMERICAN: CRAYON: CO 


ESTABLISH 835 
SANDUSKY 
WALTHAM 
MAD I IN 


OHI ¢ 
M A Ss 





(ALITY of CRAYONS 





SAN DIEGO 
OFFICIAL AWARD BANNER 





Different numbers on the 
packages distinguish the 
different kinds of crayons. 
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First Steps in Americanization. 

By John J. Mahoney and Charles M. Herlihy. 
Cloth, 143 pages. Price, 75 cents: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Peace has its problems. An immensely import- 
ant one is that of Americanization. This book 
was originally written for the use of teachers in 
Massachusetts and it should be remembered 
that in this Puritan commonwealth two-thirds of 
its present population are foreign-born or chil- 
dren of foreign-born. 

Tho the claim of this, book is modest, it is 
fundamental, as the first steps relate to talking, 
reading, writing. Lists of points under heads 
relating to home and work give useful subjects 
for talking, as foreigners need to talk about these 
subjects. Reading And writing may be based 
upon and linked with talks. If in these evening 
schools there is an occasional social evening to 
which friends from outside may come foreigners 
will sooner become part and parcel of the land 
in which they are living. Evening schools should 
be social centers. 





Educational Tests and Measurements. 


By Walter S. Monroe. Paper, 309 pages. 
Price, $1.50, net. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York. 


Within a few years there has been evolved a 
series of carefully devised standardized tests to 
determine the kind and amount of work which a 
school or a school system is doing. This phrase 
may be puzzling to the uninformed mind and 
many are wofully uninformed on this subject 
But a standardized test is one that thru repeated 
and careful trials is finally accepted as a meas- 
ure of a pupil’s attainment in a given subject 


at a given time. Teachers should use them to 
find out the present situation of a class and in 
this way learn what should be done to correct 
deficiencies. 

Problems to be considered in forming tests for 
work in reading, writing, spelling, language, 
arithmetic are taken up chapter by chapter. 
These chapters are mainly reviews of the efforts 
of educational investigation and the results of 
their experiments. Tests for general use are not 
given here, tho some samples have been inserted 
If desired these tests may be easily obtained thru 
information given.in the bibliographies. The 
scope of books and phamphlets mentioned has 
been so explained that these lists are peculiar -y 
useful. 

Perhaps it is early to predict what will be the 
results of this venture. It promises, however, to 
be of great service to teachers in helping them 
to determine what can justly be expected of 
children and to impress the absolute need for 
recognizing individual differences among pupils 
with reference to each problem of learning. In 
the judgment of many the last named point is 
the crying need of our school. As standardized 
tests are not playthings but tools teachers need 
instruction in their use. 


Stories of Americans in the World War. 
By William H. Allen and Clare Kleiser. 
176 pages; illustrated. 
Public Service, New 
Education, Boston. 
The Institute for Public Service and the Jour- 
nal of Education have gathered a group of sti-- 
ring stories and poems. These have been found 
in leading metropolitan newspapers and mag.- 
zines, in the Red Cross magazine, and in the 
Stars and Stripes, issued by the American army 
in France. The authors’ comment is that “they 
were first written by doers, see-ers, and seers.” 
Readers will find in them, humor, pathos, joyous 
endurance, laconic brevity in reports of cool, de- 
termined bravery, and dauntiess patriotism. 
Home and Country. Book II. 
By Mary A. Laselle. Cloth, 282 pages. 
65 cents. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Love of home and of country are closely allied. 
In Book Two descriptions of special days, of out- 


Paper, 
Issued by Institute for 
York City and Journal of 


Price, 





door gatherings of humble homes, of famous 
homes-Meccas to all patriots, noble 4uotations, 
telling extracts from public speeches have been 
gathered to deepen these feelings. These selec- 
tions have a wide range and marked beauty. 


Once Upon a Time Animal Stories. 

By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Cloth, 145 pages; 
illustrated. Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Every one of these animal stories begins with 
“Once upon a time.” The vague remoteness of 
this phrase is most seductive. The author has 
found these folk tales in cold Norway, in torrid 
Madagascar, among the ancient Hebrews, the 
American Indians, and our own southern negroes. 
These stories are all old, very old. They date 
back to a period “when primitive people attri- 
buted human impulses and human lines of con- 
duct to the animal world.” 


Modern Arithmetic. 

Intermediate—For Upper Grades. 
M. Watson and Charles E. White. Cloth, 254 and 
302 pages respectively. D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

These two books provide work for the fifth to 
eighth grades inclusive. The authors have made 
it an aim to secure thoroness and facility, to 
give the greatest attention to those applications 
needed daily by the mass of men and women, 
and to simplify processes as much as possible. 
More difficult work has been added for stronger 
pupils, as differences in ability are recognized. 

Two features impress a casual reader. The 
oral exercises afford teachers a rare oppoctunity 
for detecting weak places and for strengthening 
those places. Then the business of daily life; 
as, gardening, canning, shopping, taxation, bank- 
ing, buying gas, electricity, water, with other in- 
terests, enters into many problems. The atten- 
tion given to the metric system marks a modern 
attitude, tho this series has perhaps not done as 
much in this direction as Wentworth did years 
ago. Still, good judgment has been shown in 
following a fine example. 

Junior High School Mathematics. 

By Wm. Ledley Vosburgh and Frederick Wm. 
Gentleman. Cloth, 212 pages. Price, 90 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


By Bruce 
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Cloth, 198 Pages, $1.50 
of instruction for those who 


to write separate words in the 
writing in the third. | 
“I wish to tell you what a splendi 
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High School, New York City. 
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ShorthandinTwenty Short Lessons | | 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE 
Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


The object of this book is to provide a simple and rapid course 
wish to write shorthand within a short time. 

The principles are introduced in an entirely new order and with 
certain that have never ty ony Ae adopted. The 


t lesson, and sentence 


Senne Mneed Ceti” Te lo tha beet tae thas E have yet coen in Pit. 
” It is ti text that ave yet seen in Pit- 

manic a . think that word building principle so completely 
tex k makes the study from it very simple. 

of exceptional words and the conidly aclected vocabulary makes it the 
work to use where the time is limited.”"—Charle 
saac n , New Yor niversity, an ashington Irving 

Pitman Shorthand, New York Universi d Washi Trovit 


3s L. Frank, Teacher 


Write for particulars of a Free Mail Course for Teachers 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, - 


Publishers of “ Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,”’ 85c.; “‘ Style Book of 
Business English,” $1.00; adopted by the New York Board of Education. 


Peace Gardens for 1919 





he omission | 


- NEW YORK 


We need, and we want, the school garden just as much 
in 1919 as in 1918. Was your garden in some respects a 
failure last year? Then find out what the trouble’ was and 
do better in 1919. 
your peace garden. 


GARDEN STEPS 2 ERNEST COBB 


Tells just what you need to know about every vegetable crop which 
it is practicable for the amateur to raise. 

Designed for systematic classroom instruction, in preparation for or 
in connection with the outdoor work. 

Is simple and interesting in style, so that it can be used and enjoyed 
by the children themselves. 


Is endorsed by agricultural experts. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York 


GARDEN STEPS will insure success to 


Profusely illustrated 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Modern Schools Demand a | 
Sanitary Cleaning System | 





HE Spencer Central Cleaning System 
solves the schoolhouse cleaning problem. It 
is no longer necessary to endanger the health 

of teachers and pupils by filling the air with dust 
and all the impurities that go with it, when clean- 
ing a school building. The Spencer System cleans 
rapidly and thoroughly, drawing all dust and dirt 
entirely out of the rooms being cleaned. 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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High School Accounting 


ECAUSE of the urgent demand many high schools 
are offering a course in accounting during the 
senior year. For your own course in this subject 

there is no better text than Kester’s ACCOUNTING 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Without presupposing 
any knowledge of book-keeping it develops the subject in 
a very clear and interesting way. 


The price of the book is $3.00. 
Send for an examination copy. 


| The Ronald Press Co. 


20 Vesey Street, New York City 














Brief definitions, clear explanations, high-grade 
work, mark the contents of this book. Good 
tables for a family budget, the large space given 
to the arithmetic of the home, are instances of 
the last point. Frequent use of the equation 
teaches its value as a mechanical tool. Thru 
measurements or construction many applications 
of the beautiful science of geometry are made 
familiar. Theory, tables, problems, graphs are 
all based upon and linked with everyday life. 


The Magee Readers. Book III. 

By Anna F. Magee. Cloth, 155 pages. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

What is the specialty of these readers? In 
this book the short poems are really literature. 
Silent reading, oral reproduction, spelling, draw- 
ing, oral reading, memorizing make each poem 
the focus upon which a variety of work is cen- 
tered. 

Each book provides in detail an outline of the 
steps in method, a model plan of work for the 
week, and a sample lesson. This sample lesson 
is instructive and also inspiring. 


yg for Teachers or the Teacher’s Leisure 
Time, ‘ 

By Henry S. Curtis. Cloth, 288 pages; illus- 
trated. Price, $1.60. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

A readable and able plea for systematic recrea- 
tion among teachers. It is claimed they do not 
use their leisure time as they should use it in 
gaining energy to meet the strain of teaching. 
Questionnaires to teachers in different places 
on their ways of spending time after school, in 
the evening, on Saturdays disclose the fact that 
too much of this time is spent in school work or 
other work, too little in out-door recreation. Over 
and over again teachers are urged to spend at 
least two hours after school out-of-doors. The ad- 
vantages of picnics, suppers, swimming, skating, 
boating, nature trips are persuasively put. A 
short automobile trip, camping out for a week 
or a week-end would be refreshing and relatively 
inexpensive if teachers would cooperate in their 
recreation. 

It is argued that in institutes, summer teach- 
ing, summer schools, time should be allowed, 

> 


plans should be laid for social trips. These will 
instruct and arouse the mind and build up the 
body. This changed life will help teachers “to 
maintain health, to become personally attractive, 
to continue to grow mentally, to be successful as 
teachers, and to enjoy life.” 


Business Elements. 

Parke Schoch and Murray Gross. Cloth, 216 
pages. Price, 88 cents. American Book Co., New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati. 

The purpose of this book is to convey to high 
school students a working knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles and practices of business 
such as every man and woman must possess and 
use in handling his or her personal affairs. It 
is just the type of book that should be studied 
by the boy who expects to enter a profession or 
a skilled trade and the girl who is preparing her- 
self for some form of work not of the office type. 
The work embraces sections devoted to money 
and credit, banking, insurance, property, invest- 
ments, correspondence and personal account keep- 
ing. The book has the nierit of remarkable clear- 
ness combined with brevity and comprehensive- 
ness. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 

By Lewis Carroll. Edited by Clifton Johnson. 
Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 60 cents. American 
Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

Tenniels’ original drawings appear in this new- 
est edition of Carroll’s classic. They bring back 
as much as the text itself, the reviewer's recol- 
lection of happy days, when the humor and satire 
of Alice’s adventures first charmed him. The 
editor has wisely refrained from “editing” more 
than to make a few changes in typographic style 
and to present the facts of Dodgson’s life in a 
brief sympathetic sketch. 

Advertise. 

By E. Sampson, with illustrations by L. P. 
Bitterly. Cloth, 247 pages. Price, $1.50. D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This book is a most interesting and readable 
presentation of the principles of advertising. In 
use the language of the present day advertising 
man, the book has “snap” and “puts over” the 
subject in a remarkably human way. The 


author’s style is accurately reflected in the bright 
orange cover which binds the volume and the 
catchy poster effect which embellishes the title 
design. 

For classes of students who are preparing to 


handle department store advertising the book will 
be found of considerable help. As a well rounded 
general statement of the present day theory and 


practice of advertising the book falls short in 
completeness and in its appreciation and pre- 
sentation of many fundamental purposes and 
methods and of the relations of advertising to 
business conduct. 


Housewifery. 
By Lydia R. Balderston. Cloth, 8vo, 350 pages. 
Price, $2 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philaie!phia. 
Scientific principles, tempered with common 


sense and wide experience, are the basis of this 
remarkably complete textbook. Homemaking be- 
comes a fine art—not drudgery—if it follows the 
principles and methods so clearly and concisely 
presented in this work. 

The State. 

By Woodrow Wilson. Revised by Edward 
Elliott. Cloth, 554 pages. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

A special edition of The State prepared for 
use by Students’ Army Training Corps. The 
book appears just at the time the President is 
attending the peace council at Versailles. It 
demonstrates the President’s grasp and under- 
standing of European governments, but whether 
it reflects his very latest conception in the light 
of recent developments, time alone will tell. 
Farm Science. 

By W. J. Spillman, recently head of the 
Bureau of Farm Management, U S. Department 
of Agriculture. Cloth, 351 pages. Price, $1.28. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

As a foundation text in agriculture, this book 
appeals for its omission as much ag for its con- 
tents. It presents fundamental principles but 
limits itself to facts and reasons which either 
puzzle the country boy or which he is not likely 
to observe in everyday experience. The book is 
written in that direct, simple manner which 
characterizes the best farm literature of the pres 
ent time. 
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Not Merely a Little Piano, But 


wa? 


a Better Piano—At Half the Cost 


HE MIESSNER PIANO, embodying 
entirely new prirfciples of piano design 
and construction, possesses a quality and 
volume of tone far superior to that of the ordi- 
nary upright. How such a big, brilliant tone 
can be produced by so small an instrument is 
the marvel of all musicians who have heard it. 


The 


A Miessner on each floor will provide music for every room in 
the building, because two small boys can move it easily from room 
toroom. And you can get two Miessners for the price of one usual 
sized upright. 

For the home, for your own room, for the assembly hall, for 
private or classroom instruction, the Miessner is superior in quality 
and volume of tone to many pianos sold at twice the price. 





Hear the Miessner Piano at the 
Music Supervisors’ Convention, 
St. Louis, week of 
March 30th. 








Mail the Coupon For 
This Interesting Book 


Every superintendent, every 
supervisor, every 
teacher, will want to know all about 
this wonderful piano. Your copy of 
the Miessner Booklet is ready for you. 
Just mail the coupon NOW, and we will 
send it, with full explanation of our 
“Factory to Schoolroom”’ Plan. We 
will also send our little booklet,““Mary 
Ann Brown Finds A Way,” which may 
give you some helpful suggestions. 


JACKSON PIANO CO. 


principal, every 


Besides, the Miessner is of such a height 
that the teacher or instructor can easily look 
over the top of it from sitting position at the 
keyboard, and thus direct as she plays. 

Music supervisors, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers have hailed it as the ideal 
instrument for schoolroom use. 


The Lite Piano with the Bip} Tone | 


Furthermore, our “‘Factory to Schoolroom’’ Plan enables you 
to have the Miessner shipped direct to your school on approval. 
You do not pay one penny for it until you have had ample oppor- 
tunity to play on it, examine it to your heart’s content, secure your 
friends’ opinions regarding it. 

Is it any wonder that it has created a veritable sensation in 
school music circles? 
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From One Classroom Into the Other-- 


is the daily course of the DeVry in America’s foremost educational 
institutions. * 

The country’s leading educators, realizing and appreciating the power and 
scope of motion pictures for educational purposes, and desiring unlimited 
use of this great pedagogical aid, have—after careful investigation— 
adopted the DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector as being ideal for 
the purpose. 

The DeVry is entirely self-contained,— takes standard size reels and 
film, — attaches to the ordinary light socket, and projects perfect 
pictures at the touch of a button. 

Write tcday for a complete descriptive catalog telling how you too may 
benefit by its use. Address 


The DeVry Corporation 


1262 Marianna Street Chicago, Ill. 





“600” PROJECTOR 





The “Motiograph” 


Over 600 purchased by the Y. M. C. A. and schools in the 
last year makes it the leader. Its ease of operation—perfect 
projection and non-wear qualities puts it in a class by 
itself. 

(Will take all stgndard size films.) 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFC. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE POWER OF THE SCREEN 


The successful use of pictures by the Government and its 
various assisting organizations has conclusively proven 
that pictures presented in realistic form on the screen can 
do more effective work in moulding public sentiment than 
all the printed literature and speeches put together. 





The Victor 


Portable Stereopticon 


has helped to effectively deliver the Government’s mes- 
sages to the people in thousands of cities, towns and 
villages. Hundreds are in service with the army and 
navy at home and overseas. (A large order has just been 
completed for the Government for.use in France.) 

The reason for the selection of the Victor Portable 
Stereopticon is infallible, perfect performance in any 
branch of service. 

Variations of lamps and lenses to meet any need. 

Write today for prices and trial terms. Quick deliveries 
now. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. 


141 Victor Building Davenport, lowa, U. S. A. 
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**McIntosh Lanterns Are Honest Lanterns’ 


isual Instruction 


nowadays—1is showing a remarka- 

ble trend toward the class-room. The 

teacher no longer marches her class thru 

the halls to the assembly room, where the 
engineer is waiting to ‘‘run’’ the stereopticon. 
Instead, she sends one of the boys at the 
proper time to the office for the Automatic Sciopti- 
con, attaches it to the plug in the baseboard, pulls 
down the shades, and takes the class on a real trip 
to the scene of the lesson—-shows why the topogra- 
phy controls the industries —the interesting things 
of the region—and gives the pupils some real, inter- 
esting experience to remember and talk about. 


A complete descriptive circular of the Automatic Sciopticon 
sent on request. Ask about our free trial offer. 


Mclntosh Slides 


cover every 
subject in 
your curric- 
ulum and 
are most careful- 
ly selected and ar- 
ranged for real value 


in efficient teaching. 
Catalog of any subject for 
the asking 


i tee Automatic Sciopticon, with 400-watt Mazda lamp, ready $4.8: 
to connect up and operate in any class-room, is now only 


McINTOSH ¢'omrany 


427 ATLAS BLOCK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEW 


PREMIER PATHESCOPE 


BECAUSE OF ITS SPECIAL, NARROW WIDTH 
SLOW BURNING FILM 


Bears the Underwriters’ Official Approval Label 
“Enclosing Booth Not Required.”’ 


Adopted by Every School Board that INVESTI- 
GATES the Merits of Portable Projectors 


There are more Pathescopes in schools today than all other 
portable projectors combined, because they are designed par- 
ticularly for SCHOOL USE and embody seven years of suc- 
cessful experience gained in the world-wide sale and use of over 
ten thousand former models in Schools,Churches,Institutions, etc. 








There are about one hundred ‘‘Popu- 
lar’’ Model Pathescopes in the Public 
Schools of New York City, and the 
Board of Education has _ recently 
ordered a number of NEW PREMIER 
PATHESCOPES, after a careful 
investigation of the merits of other 
portable projectors, as being the 
ideal projector for classroom or audi- 
torium use. 








All on Underwriters’ Approved and Label-Inspected Slow- 
Burning Films. 


Many of them adopted the Pathescope after unsatisfactory and expensive 


efforts to use unapproved projectors. 


You cannot afford to take 
the chance of having a serious accident. 


The Pathescope Film Library now contains over 1,400 
reels and is growing rapidly. 


The largest assortment of available educational and enter- 
tainment films ever offered for universal public use. 


For the third consecutive year we have been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing Pathescope Educational Film Service to 
the New York Public Schools, on the recommendation of their 
Investigating Committee. 


If you really wish the BEST you will eventually use the Pathe- 
scope; in the meantime 


Write for Booklets: 
“Education by Visualization” (Sth Edition, 100,000). 
“Educational Films for the Pathescope.”’ 
“Endorsements of Educational Efficiency, Etc.”’ 


The Pathescope Co. of America, Inc. 
Suite 1894, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Agencies and Branch Exchanges 


Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Har- 
risburg, Chicago, Minneapolis, Salt Lake City 




































t Accounting. 
By Major J. Lee Nicholson and John F. D. 
brbach. Leather, 576 pages. Price, $6.00. 
ald Press Company. 
wo of America’s foremost specialists in fac- 
management and cost accounting have com- 
ed to produce this latest manual on the find- 
distributing and recording of manufacturing 
ts. The book is of the most advanced, tech- 
al type and appeals to practical cost account- 
sand advanced students of the subject. Its 
mgest feature is its comprehensiveness and 
remarkable formulation of new principles 
i methods as determined by the senior author’s 
experience during the last two years. The 
wth of the practice of planning ‘“cost-plus” 
tracts by the government and private pur- 
sers has caused entirely new problems in cost 
ling and this section of the book includes data 
bared during the war and after the signing 
the armistice. 


ndall Primer. 

by C. N. Kendall and Caroline I. Townsend. 
h, 118 pages. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
York, Chicago 

his primer wins instant admiration by its 
fully selected vocabulary and by its empha 
on the home, the family and the school, as 
centers of child interest. It is eclectic in its 
hod, graded with exceeding care, and fresh 
wholesome in subject matter. An ample 
thers’ manual is provided. Subsequent books 
he series will be looked forward to with in- 


CENT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
rst Year Book of the Division of Educational 
irch, Los Angeles, Cal., Schools, Robert H. 
, Director. This report covers the period 
May, 1917, to July, 1918, and offers precise 
ledge of the work undertaken by the divi- 

In it are discussed the work and plans of 
Los Angeles Division, together with the 
l studies made in the several subjects of 
rriculum. 

§ Philippine News Review, a bi-monthly 

aper published at Manila, P. I., for the 
it of public and private schools on the island 


The issue for December was devoted largely to 
Red Cross activities in the schools. 

Rules and Regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion, New Brunswick, N. J. 1918. A set of rules 
governing the acts of the board of education and 
conduct of general administration 

Colombia. The Land of El Dorado. A story 
written and published in connection with an ex- 
hibition of the products of Colombia by the Pub- 
lic Library and Museum Association of Newark, 
N. J. The story which was intended for the use 
of visitors to the exhibit, is also educationally 
valuable for children. The maps are clear and 
beautiful, the pictures are varied and interesting, 
and the text is suitable for a 9-year-old child. 

Annual Report of the Secretary, Tacoma, 
Wash., for the year ending June, 1918. Alfred 
Lister, business manager. The report covers esti- 
mates and expenditures, general items and per- 
manent improvements. In the opinion of the 
secretary, the condition of the schools is excel- 
lent, the finances are well taken care of and the 
bonded debt is not unduly burdensome. 

Some Phases of Medical Inspection in Public 
Schools. George M. Retan, Syracuse, N. Y. Re- 
print from the New York Medical Journal, Aug. 
1918. This pamphlet gives attention to the need 
for more careful examinations of school children 
with a view to the prevention of serious diseases 
and the building up of vigorous health. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons recently received an order 
for 3000 copies of their “Shorthand Instructor” 
from the Overseas Department of the National 
War Work Council. 

A World’s Record for speed and accuracy in 
shorthand writing was made on January 18, 1919, 
by Mr. Herman J. Stich, a Brooklyn court re- 
porter at an official competition of the Isaac Pit- 
man Shorthand Writers’ Association. Mr. Stich 
took court testimony at the rate of 300 words a 
minute for five consecutive minutes, and tran- 
scribed the same with only two immaterial 
errors. The accuracy record was accordingly 
99.9%. At the same test a young stenographer, 
Joseph Van Gelder, made a record of 160 words 
a minute for five minutes writing with 100% 
accuracy, 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

S. M. N. Marrs, superintendent of schools at 
Terrell, Tex., resigned on January 15th to become 
supervisor of high schools in the State Education 
Department under Supt.-Elect Blanton. Mr. 
Marrs who was first elected superintendent in 
1893, has completed 25 years of service as head 
of the Terrell schools. 

Supt. George E. Brown of Greeley, Colo., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. 

Supt. C. E. Bryant, of Coshocton, O., has been 
given a year’s leave of absence by the school 
board. Mr. Bryant goes to Paris, France, where 
he will become an instructor in the American 
Overseas University. 

Supt. Frank E. Gause of Bay City, Mich., has 
been re-elected for a three-year period, with an 
increased salary of $4,200. 

Supt. Lawton B. Evans of Augusta, Ga., has 
been re-elected and his salary raised to $5,000 per 
annum. 

R. H. Kinnison, for 36 years superintendent- 
emeritus at Wellington, O., died January 11th at 
the age of 70 years. 

Prof. L. R. Alderman of Portland, Ore., has 
resigned as director of patriotic activities to en- 
ter Y. M. C. A. work in France. A farewell 
banquet was given in his honor at the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms. 

Hugh S. Magill, former state senator and super- 
intendent of schools at Springfield, Ill., and more 
recently connected with the war savings division 
of the United States Treasury, has been ap- 
pointed field secretary for the National EBduca- 
tion Association. 

Supt. C. Ray Gates of Columbus, Neb., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, at $2,500, $2,750 
and $3,000 respectively. 

Albert S. Cole, superintendent of schools at 
Barre, Mass., left about February first for Europe 
where he will aid in the educational reconstruc- 
tion work. 

Mr. O. C. Whitney, principal of the Bryant 
School at Tacoma, Wash., has been appointed 
temporarily as acting superintendent of schools 
at Bellingham. Mr. Whitney will remain in 
charge of the schools until such time as Supt. 
Elmer L, Cave returns from Europe. 








SOON! 


You can hasten it all 
—if you will 





ACK of every worth-while organization the 

Community Motion Picture Bureau is able to 
place the drawing power and instructional stimu- 
lus of the motion picture—the now efficient 
method for reaching the human mind. 


WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER 
President 





HE MOTION PICTURE will soon teach your 

children to read; it will make Tokyo and 
Juneau as real to them as the schoolhouse play- 
ground. You and I knew such places only as red 
circles in a field of green or yellow. Americaniza- 
tion of the alien will be accomplished in rapid 
manner on the screen in the open schoolhouse. 
Old and young will play together and relax in 
the community theatre; in a thousand ways the 
life of the community will be enriched—you can 


hasten it all if vou will. 
E. D. FOSTER 


Editor 





SE PICTURES which suggest clean, construc- 

tive thought and reflect wholesome surround- 
ings. Remember the power of suggestion over 
the minds of the young. We guarantee the char- 
acter of impressions created by our carefully 
edited motion-picture service. 


MAURICE RICKER 
Assistant Editor 





Community 
Motion Picture 


Bureau 


46 West 24th Street 
NEW YORK 





Year after year the Bureau has provided educational and 
recreational programs for the public schools of Greater 
Boston. It has duplicated these programs in other cities, 
so that it has an accrediting experience in the field of popu- 
lar education. By permission, the Bureau refers to Mr. 
Philander P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education of the 
United States; to Mr. Lee Hanmer, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
and to Professors Jeremiah W. Jenks and Frank M. Mc- 
Murry, of Columbia University. 





Write for Program Preparation 


























Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


884 —India of tomorrow—-Handsome Schoolboys 
of Amritsar, at the Golden Temple 


What is a cashmere and where is it 


made? See Serial No. 887. 


Where is a gold mine in the heart of 


acity? See Serial No. 988. 


In what country is laundry work the 
chief occupation? See Serial No. 981. 


What is a Kufa, and where used? 


See Serial No. 880 


The Underwood System of 
Visual Instruction 


Visualizes the World for the School Room 


The Greatest Educational 
Help of the Century 


Covering 


Geography 
Agriculture 
Animals 
Architecture 
Cities and City Life 
Civic Betterment 
English Composi- 
tion 
Geology 
General History 
History of America 


Zone Life, etc. 


The Underwood Visual Instruction Material 
Answers Every Question Like These 


Where is the hill of 10,000 Ages! 
See Serial No. 942 


What city is termed “‘The Pearl Se 
in Emeralds’’? 









Homes and Life ¢f 
the People 
Home Economic 
Manual Training 

Nature Study 
Physical Geog. 
raphy 
Products and Ip. 
dustries 
Races of Mankind 
Transportation 


See Serial No. 857 





Where is the covered street called 


**straight’’? 
Where is the 


See Serial No. 857. 
Temple of the 7 


pagodas? See Serial No. 910. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept. 0, New York Cit 





























Twenty-fourth Street School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
CHESTER R. PHELPS, Architect 





The Peerless Unit System 


insures the proper amount of pure, fresh 
air, heated to the required temperature, 





thoroughly diffused about the room with- 


out drafts. 


The Peerless Unit System stands clearly 
alone in meeting the requirements of mod- — } 
ern practice in the Heating and Ventilating 
of School Buildings. 

Efficient Heating and Ventilating Equipment is the 


true solution of the problem of cutting down your 
fuel ana power costs. 


Send us your Heating and Ventilating Problems. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc 


521-523 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Universal Teacher 
Motion Picture 


Imparts all information by presenting to the eye the 
events of the world IN ACTUAL REVIEW. 


Its message can only be properly delivered through 


PERFECT PROJECTION. 


‘The Universal Projector 
Power’s 6B Cameragraph 


has been co-existent with the industry, and has brought 
projection to its present state of high efficiency. 


Power's Projects Perfectly 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers of Projection 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE EAST MOLINE TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


(Continued from Page 51 

ment fitted out with three reading tables, light 
oak chairs to match, and 82 bookcase sections 
recently filled with a well selected collection of 
books supplied during the present year by 
friends of the school. A large list of current 
publications and magazines is constantly avail- 
able for student and general use. The library is 
on a strictly business basis, with a professional 
librarian in charge of all library materials and 
their issuance. 

The administration headquarters are located 
just off the entrance hall and consist of three 
small rooms: a waiting room or public office, 
the private office of the superintendent, and a 
store room where all small supplies are deposited 
and issued on the requisition plan. The office 
contains an eight foot master clock regulating 
the fire alarm boxes, passing bells and secondary 
clocks. 

Just off the main entrance and to the right 
are two rest rooms; one for public use, the other 
for the lady members of the faculty. These 
rooms together with toilet are well fitted out 
with emergency equipment such as leather up- 
holstered couch, blanket and pillow, chest and 
medicine cabinet stocked with commonly re- 
quired remedies. The ladies’ rest or retiring 
room is equipped with library table, heavy oak 
rockers, and a piano. In addition to the toilets 
included in the equipment of both the adminis 
tration headquarters and rest rooms, there are 
two more on this floor; one being located at each 
extreme of the concourse. 

The auditorium with its main entrance facing 
the central line of the concourse measures 76 by 
61 feet, has a 16 foot ceiling with a 30 by 50 


foot skylight filled with prismatic glass. The 
seating capacity is about five hundred. It is 
large enough to accommodate the audiences 
which attend the Community Extension Lecture 
and Entertainment Course offered free to the 
people of the town. The stage is 10 by 24 feet 
with proscenium arch above and detachable foot 
light sections on the level. ‘Two dressing rooms 
of ample size lead off the stage and four doors 
two of which lead to the fire escapes provide 
exit facilities. 

The second floor corridor has the same dimen 
sions as that below and is provided with light 
and air shafts at the hall extremes. Four reci 
tation rooms identical with those on the first 
floor face the corridor. The two rooms located 
at the east end of the hall have been fitted up 
as an apartment for the superintendent who, in 
addition to his duties as administrator, serves 
as custodian of building and grounds. This 
makes possible the use of the building at all 
times as a Community House. 

The physics laboratory is 28 by 30 feet and 
is amply provided with equipment for the teach- 
ing of science. The regular chemical laboratory 
has been turned temporarily into commercial 
department. headquarters. Between the two 
apartments just mentioned is located the projec- 
tion room, measuring 28 by 12 feet, with five 
two-foot steps of concrete. High power stere- 
opticon and demonstration table facilities are 
included in the equipment and extensively used. 
Beneath the concrete steps and serving as a 
connection passage between the physics labora- 
tory and the commercial department is a small 
room used for the storage of bulky apparatus. 


The basement is entered by the two side en- 


trances and includes twelve rooms. The first of 


these is the mechanical drawing room 25 by 30 
feet and equipped with eight drawing _ tables 
and a large stock rack. “Next in order is the 
woodworking shop 30 by 33 feet and fitted up 
with twelve work benches and other needed ap- 
paratus. Adjoining is a tool store room with 
sets for eighteen students. Between the wood 
shop and the home economics apartments beyond 
is the fan room containing an eight foot fan. 

The home economics department oecupies two 
apartments identical with those of the manual 
arts, the larger of the two being given over to 
demonstration and practice work, the smaller. to 
recitation and sewing. The former affords desk 
facilities for sixteen students, each one supplied 
with an individual gas jet and a full line of 
utensils. A large demonstration desk occupies 
a central position and immediately to the rear 
and by the wall is a six jet range used in the 
preparation of food for the cafeteria service 
which takes care of a large patronage at the 
noon hour. A cold storage room completes the 
premises of the culinary department. Cutting, 
fitting and sewing are taken care of in the ad- 
joining room provided with locker base sewing 
tables, triplicate mirror, sewing machines and 
electric irons. At the foot of each basement 
staircase there is a toilet-dressing room. These 
measure 26 by 29 feet and are equipped with 
bowls, lavatories and showers of latest and ap- 
proved design. Individual soap and towel sup- 
plies are furnished, and the water supply is 
derived exclusively from artesian wells. 

The gymnasium is located in the south cen- 
tral portion of the basement, having a floor level 
some twelve feet lower than that of its other 
rooms. It is entered from both dressing rooms 
hy short flights of conerete steps and measures 


. the floor, the air being kept in constant circula- 








To instructors Vocational 
Agriculture 





Special Attention Given to 
Equipping of Labora- 
tories for 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 








9719. SOIL ACIDITY TESTER 
— After specifications of bl. Truog, 
of the niversity of Wisconsin. 
This outfit consists of an Alcohol 
Heater, 50 cc. Graduate, Boiling 
Flask, Measuring Cup, Spatula, 
Testing Paper, Color Chart and 
all necessary reagents for the 
completion of the test. With this 
instrument, not only the presence 
of soil acidity but the degree of 
acidity may be determined. But 
from 10 to 15 minutes are re- 
quired for the test. Complete 
outfit with full set of directions 
and in neat carrying case. 








We have a new line of Students’ ‘‘Reports’’ 
on Agricultural Projects. Samples sent. 


Ask for Catalog ‘‘A’’ 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


1516 ORLEANS STREET :: :: CHICAGO 








Development of 
Children 


helped by schoolroom 
walls 
and soft tinted. 
nious, restful color schemes 
keep the children in better 
disposition and keep the 
teacher in more inspiring 
moods. 


ARTONE 


is the ideal finish for deco- 
rating interior walls, ceilings 
and woodwork. 
istic, sanitary, durable, 
washable and economical. 


is 


Many well known schools 
have standardized on 
Artone. 

Send 
chart to 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co. 


Boston 





being well finished 
Harmo- 





It is art- 


for beautiful color 


Cleveland New York 

















62 by 52 feet. It has a seating capacity of 300 acts as a noise condenser and furnishes a sur- 


and is amply provided with equipment for 
basket ball, volley ball and calisthenics. 

The boiler room contains two ten-foot steel 
boilers with independent system for hot water 
supply, and includes janitor’s quarters with 
work bench and tools. The coal storage bin 
just off the boiler room has a capacity of 150 
tons. 

The ventilation of the building is efficiently 
accomplished by means of the intakes already 
referred to and which supply the fan room with 
cold air. Each room is fed by two register 
vents; one near the ceiling, the other just above 


tion. All toilets are fed separately, the power 
being supplied by a fan of sufficient size located 
in the attic. 

The heating is taken care of by the two boil 
ers only one of which is kept under steam at one 
time. The steam is sent thru a single return 
system and the room temperature is regulated 
by thermostat apparatus. A uniform pressure 
is maintained thruout the school day and during 
the coldest nights there is sufficient heat to 
render the superintendent’s apartments comfort- 
able without night firing. 

The building is lighted with nitrogen lamps. 
Each recitation room is supplied with four of 
these lamps fitted with opalescent shades while 
the inverted bowl and chain globe systems are 
employed for entrance and concourse illumina- 
tion. 

The building is plastered thruout with rough 
sand coat above four foot bead lines and smooth 
plaster finish below. All trimmings are of oak. 
All floors on the first and second -levels as well 
as the staircases are faced with rezolite which 


proximately $100,000. 


(Concluded from Page 


face from which dust does not rise readily. 

The total cost of thé entire project was ap- 
Of this sum the purchase 
price of the thirteen acre site was $10,000; the 
cost of the building proper, $63,949.85; and the 
plumbing, heating, wiring and furnishing of 
same a little less than $30,000. 


THE CLARENDON AVENUE SCHOOL. 
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separated from the corridors by means of metal 
and wire-glass doors and partitions. 

The heating and ventilation are produced by 
means of a steam plenum plant. The toilets 


which are of the, latest heavy-duty type are 

placed in rooms on the two classroom floors. 
The building was designed by and erected 

under the supervision of Messrs. C. C. & A. L. 


Thayer, New Castle, Pa. 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN THE JOLIET 

TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 33) 
spend hours and hours of misdirected effort 
with the idea that they are doing something dif- 
ficult and that by so doing they are gaining 
greatly in ability to accomplish things. Con- 
sidered from all points, supervised study accord- 
ing to the double period plan, is conducive to 
excellent results. 























BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN 


BASEMENT PLAN, EAST MOLINE HIGH SCHOOL, EAST MOLINE, ILL. 


P. H. Lorenz, Architect. 
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Safety is Foremost 
In Studebaker 
School Busses 


HE Studebaker Vestibule Front gives 

the driver an unobstructed view from 
all sides. He sits on a single seat apart 
from the children and can give undis- 
tracted attention to his duties. 





This is only one of the many angles at 
which safety entersthe Studebaker school 
Bus. There are many others—each one 
adding to the protection of the little ones. 


Studebaker School Busses are built with 10, 12 
or 14-foot cut-under bodies; with either glass 
or curtain sides; and with low-down, short-turn 








gears. 

In the Studebaker bus bodies are Catalog No. 1114 shows large illustrations and 
found all the desirable features of é y a y 4 
vehicle construction, but safety for gives detailed views of construction. It will be 
the children is the one feature, ° 
caeoe all cdhecs, whieh Marae sent on request. If you want our representative 
given the most careful attention. to meet with your board—tell us when. 


STUDEBAKER 
South Bend, Indiana 


Largest Manufacturers of Vehicles in the World—Established 1852. 
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60-Beat, Self-W 
Master Regulator. 


When Buying Electric 
Time an Program Clock 
Systems, Consider— 


Ist. Reliability 
2nd. Maintenance 


3rd. First Cost 


Do not be deceived by buy- 
ing the Cheapest. The dif- 
ference in First Cost between 
a good system and a cheap 
System is often spent in a 
short time for increased 
Maintenance. 


With increased Mainte- 
nance we always find 
Style ASOT Reliability impaired. 


Write for Catalog. Full of Data, that tells Why 


We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers 
and School Authorities to prepare complete 
specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 


Landis Engineering & Mf¢. Co. 


Waynesboro, Pa., U. S. A. 


























Better Light Means Better W ork 


Shade your windows scientifically, so that direct sunlight is shut out 
without interfering in any way with proper lighting and ventilation. 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades soften and diffuse the light 
and allow free circulation of air between the narrow linwood splints. 
They are easily operated and do not flap like ordinary shades when 
windows are open. Beautifully finished and stained in pleasing 
colors. Sanitary and durable—catch no dust, easily cleaned. 


We will gladly give you free expert advice on how to solve your 
lighting problems. Write for the Aerolux Book. 


The Aeroshade Company, 968 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


VENTILATING §rec.u.sS.Patorr. 








my 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


HEY maintain uniform 

time throughout a build- 
ing, eliminating all confu- 
sion and loss of time arising 
from difference in time of 
self gontained clocks. The 
Secondary System is the 
most efficient because all 
clocks are synchronous with 
the master clock. 


Catalog, specifications and suggestions 
on request 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 1813 





Factories: 
Thomaston, Conn. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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© WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME 











Sanitary, Odorless and Efficient. 





Toilet Room Showing a Waterbury Waterless Toilet 


TNDER the floor there is a vault that needs to be emptied but once 
U or twice a year. A powerful chemical solution in the vault, and an 


eee ce ee ere 6st OF Snpenee if you find that it does not meet the terms of our 
semi-liquid state, so that it can be drained out readily. The Closet is Guaranty. 


THE WATERMAN-WATERBURY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


Northwestern School Supply Co. - Minneapolis, Minn. 


. r Baton Rouge, La. 

Write to Us or to Our Nearest { Cleveland Seating Company - - - - Cleveland, Ohio J. H. Wilde - - - - - = = = = = «= Chico, Cal. 

; ‘ - Superior School (Rete Co. - - - - Kansas City, Mo. E. C. Smith - - - - - = - = = = Dallas, Texas 

J obber o} W ate rbury Goods. | Southern School Supply Company - - Raleigh, N.C. | Murray School Supply Co. - - - Birmingham, Ala. 
Waterman-Waterbury Mfg. Co., Regina, Sask., Canada 


NCLE SAM teaches his boys Sanitation. He and they 
know that it is necessary to Health and Life. Shall this 
good teaching be wasted, or will YOU make it your duty 

to help perpetuate a great good? Shall the Children of your 
School get their moral and sanitary knowledge from a filthy privy 
or from a clean, modern toilet ? 


THE WATERBURY 
ANITARY 
Saune CLARE 
disinfects the waste, requires no water nor sewer, yet it is so clean 


and attractive that it finishes and improves the appearance of the 
neatest toilet room in either School or Home. 


You Take No Risk 


for you may purchase the closet with the privilege of returning it 





G. ©. Bwerett © «- ©= « © & « & 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Supt. F. E. Spaulding of Cleveland, O., who has 
en in Paris the past year as a member of the 
rerseas Educational Commission, will return to 
& school duties in September. Mr. Spaulding’s 
ave of absence expires in September and he 
ies not anticipate an extension of his leave. 
Edward D. Roberts, assistant superintendent 
schools at Cincinnati, O., has returned from 
tr service with the Y. M. C. A. in New York 
: Charles Otterman, who has been acting 
istant in Mr. Roberts’ absence, has assumed 
duties as principal of Woodward High 
ool. 

r. A. J. Smith, formerly superintendent of 
ools of Springfield, Ill., died at his home in 
iecago on February Ist, after a long illness 
. Smith was 74 years old. 

r. Smith came to Sangamon County, IIl., in 
4 where he taught for three terms. In 1870 
was employed as principal of Douglas School, 
m which he resigned to practice law in Mis- 
ri. He resigned because of failing health and 
urned to Springfield where he was again ap- 
nted as principal of the Douglas School. In 
2 he was elected superintendent of schools 
ich he held for three vears. Later he fil'ed 
superintendencies at Sedalia, Mo., and at St. 
ul, Minn., resigning from the latter position 
retire from teaching. 

Mr. Smith for a number of years was a well 
% member of the National Education Asso- 

















on. 
r. Frank H. Sommer has been re-elected 
ident of the board of education at Newark, 


esident Benjamin I. Wheeler of the Univer- 
of California, has announced his resignation, 
lake effect on July 15 next. Pres. Wheeler 
made head of the University in 1899. 

upt. W. H. Morton of Fairbury, Neb., has been 
ected for a three-year term. .Supt. Morton 
ts upon his fifth year as head of the Fair 
schools. 

pt. J. W. Beaty has been re-elected for his 
th term as head of the schools at Denton, 


pt. R. C. Hall of Little Rock, Ark, has been 
ected for a two-year term. Mr, Hall has com- 





pleted ten years of service as the head of the 
school system. classrooms, two lshorstestes eal ; 
Asst. Supt. J. W. Studebaker of Des Moines, ee a ecture 
la., has returned to his duties after a year’s ab- Yroom, an office, and several storage rooms. The 
sence > bien grr Ps foe are was as- main feature of this floor is the high school 
sistant director of the Junior Red Cross. . : 
; ‘ study hall whie ~asures 66 fe 

Mr. Charles L. Simmers, Professor of Educa- “ ‘ h me . — 40 by 6 feet. 
tion, New Hampshire College, has been made All walls lll the building are ot brick and the 
director of teacher training for the department exterior is faced with matte-face brick and cut 
of vocational education of New Hampshire. Dr. . ah . , in . 
‘ : - stone trim. , rior w 3 ve 
Simmers will perform his work under the pro- ~~ he interion wood finish is yellow 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Act. pine and the floors are of the same material. 


On the second tloor there are three standard 


The building is heated with a furnace fan sys- 
tem. It was erected during 1917 and cost 
$43,000. 


TWO INTERESTING SCHOOLHOUSES. 


(Concluded from Page 49) 


The boilers are placed in a _ sub-basement 


located under the boys’ toilet, and the fuel room 
is underground just outside the building. 

The building, which is entirely fireproof, has 
been constructed of re-enforced concrete. The 
exterior is a pleasing combination of matte-face 
brick in variegated shades, and cut stone trim. 
(he classrooms have maple floors, and the trim 
thruout the building is hardwood. The heating 
is produced by meaus of a vapor-vacuum system 
with fan ventilation. 

The building was erected during the year 
1917-18, and cost $49,000 complete. 

The Plattsburg High School. 

The high school building at Plattsburg, Mo., 
was designed to meet all of the needs of a small 
community. The building measures 80 by 100 
feet and is of substantial construction. 

The basement contains a gymnasium measur- 
ing 52 by 66 feet arranged for use not only as 
an exercise and play room, but also as an audi- 
torium. There are also on this floor locker 
rooms, toilets, manual training room and fur- 
nace and fuel rooms, a rest room and an office. 
The upper part of the gymnasium extends thru 
the first floor and a small baleony may be en- 
tered from the main corridor. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION AND TEACHING 
STANDARDS. 
(Concluded from Page 32) 


an official critic is rarely welcome. However, 
the aim of the supervisor’s visit is often mis- 
understood. He comes not as an inquisitor to 
spy out, criticize, and condemn; he comes in a 
spirit of cooperation and helpfulness with a de- 
sire to encourage the teacher and stimulate her 
to her best efforts. A supervisor who comes in 
this spirit and who has the personal qualities 
that win the respect and confidence of teachers 
is almost sure to be welcome because he brings 
to the teacher something worth while and leaves 
her stimulated and encouraged. If a supervisor 
in his visits leaves the teachers depressed, dis- 
couraged, and in tears, it is very evident that he 
lacks those qualities which mark the real pro- 
fessional leader and has missed his calling. , 

There can be no doubt that supervision rightly 
understood and intelligently carried out has a 
wholesome influence upon the individual and 
upon the entire group and makes for higher pro- 


fessional standards.—Detroit Educational Bul- 
letin. 
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GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


For Every Use 
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81 FULTON ST. 


Superintendents and Art 
Directors everywhere endorse 
our Colored Chalk and 
Lecturers’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Use wherever a colored illus- | 
tration will make the lesson | 
more forceful. 
are of the finest and adapt- 
able for illustrating in all 


classes-——history, geography, 


is always the ideal drawing crayon 
for school and home use. 
help you realize the possibilities in 


of suggestions for map-drawing, 


Write us for an interesting booklet 
| 

° ° | 
rapid cross section and diagrammat- | 
| 


Samples and color charts 
will be sent upon request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Y OU’LL learn something about quality, g 
uniformity of color, the first time you. 
Devoe New School Moist Colors. 

















square Chalk 


The colors 





| ° . 

Put up in boxes of various styles 
| to meet all requirements. 
| 





Box No. 118 
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PAYING THE DISTRICT SECRETARY. 


(Concluded from Page 43) 

capable. There is not a district that could not 
well afford to pay its secretary well for this 
service in addition to what it now pays for a 
little clerical Moreover, the money 
thus expended ought under existing conditions 
to be the best possible investment for the modest 
sum needed. When schools are allowed to go on 
for weeks and months without supplies, without 
curtains at the windows, with doors and win- 
dows in such condition that it is impossible for 
teacher or pupils to keep warm enough for 
safety to say nothing of comfort, there is a 
waste of the people’s money and a menace to the 
public health that is not only unnecessary but 
almost criminal. A fraction of the money thus 
wasted would amply pay a competent secretary 
for putting everything about the school in good 
order before school opens and keeping it so dur- 
ing the entire school year.” 


service. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

A recent medical survey of 140 of Chicago’s 
200 elementary schools by a joint committee of 
inspectors has revealed that between 50,000 and 
75,000 children are underfed and undernourished. 
It is found that the condition is not confined to 
children of poor families but the children of 
wealthy families are not given the right food for 
health. Of the 140 schools, 40 showed from 2) 
to 90 per cent of underfed children. An attempt 


will be made to provide adequate and proper 
food for these children. 
Minneapolis, Minn. The schools will under- 


take the education of blind and partially blind 
children in regular day schools should the pro- 
posed amendment to the 1915 law authorizing 
day classes for blind, deaf and defective children 
be adopted by the legislature. The proposed 


amendment will increase the state appropriation 
for education from $100 to $150, will remove the 





present age limit of 10 years, and will authorize 


the use of the oral method of instruction. 

Westboro, Mass. 
ployed to look after the health conditions in the 
respective buildings. 

Towanda, Ill. The schools were kept open dur- 
ing the “flu” epidemic with the aid of a school 
nurse who made daily inspections of the children. 
The work of the nurse was valuable not only for 
the continued operation of the schools but for 
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Use Devoe Show Card Colors for Poster and Desi: 
Work, made in 24 colors. 
Send for Color-Card. 


Our School Supply Catalogue would be of interest 
every teacher and we will gladly send a copy on requd 


Chicago 


A school nurse has been em- 


Box No. 122 


Devoe 


Kansas City New Orle 


the small defects which she was able to dia 
and to remedy. 

Boston, Mass. The board has employed an 
ditional nurse, making a total of 42 tral 
workers. A class in home nursing has 
formed in the evening schools as a recognitia 
these classes in the recent epidemic, 

Dodgeville, Wis. The board has employe 
nurse to look after the health of the children 
to protect the schools from contagious diseas 
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IS FIREPROOFING WORTH WHILE? 
The illustration shows all that remained of the Thornton Grammar School at Johnston, a suburb of Providence 
The loss was $32,009, of which $22,000 was cov 


R. 1., on the morning of January 13, 1919 
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School Sound 








The LIBERTY BELL and 
the SCHOOL BELL 


Both ring out 
in clear soft tones, 
with a message 
that is known and 
understood by all 
who hear. 


Make your 
School Bell one 
that has pleasant, 
inviting tones. 
EKaeh time -it is 
rung, if its tones 
are pleasing, it will be a constant reminder of the 
good work your School Board is doing. 








FOOTE School Bells can be readily heard from 
a great distance. Tones are rich and pleasing. 
Made in artistic designs. Simple, practical mount- 
ings, and adjustable springs. 


Write for descriptive literature. 





J. B. FOOTE FOUNDRY CO. 


Fredericktown, Ohio U. S. A. 
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Home of the 
Permanent Exhibit 











Visit 
this 
Exhibit 


When 
in 


New York 





We are showing the Newest and Best in School Fur- 
niture, Supplies, and Equipment of all kinds. 


This exhibit is visited yearly by thousands of School 
Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. 


Write us for particulars. 


EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Save the Children’s Eyes 


ROPER lighting is highly important 

for your classrooms and assembly 
halls. Children, or grown folk, for that 
matter, should not be made to study in 
light whereby they must strain their 
eyes, because poor light causes per- 
manent harm. 


DENZAR gives light of day quality on 
the working plane, without glare or 
distracting shadows — proper reading 
light. DENZAR can be economically 
installed and is easy to maintain. It is 
dust-proof, dirt-proof and maintains its 
originai lighting efficiency indefinitely. 
DENZAR is the unit you should install 
in your schools. 


Write to us for DENZAR literature 
and name of dealer nearest you. 





Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. of a Complete Line of Chandeliers 
and Bronzes for Every Lighting Requirement 


219 South Jefferson Street Chicago 
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INESS” BUYS 
PLUMBING 








Washrooms of the Continental Can Company of Clearing, Illinois. 
J. J. Daly, Plumbing Contractor. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices and Showrooms, 111 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 





BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The passage by the legislature and the actual 
adoption of the million-dollar-a-year building pro- 
gram for the schools of Minneapolis, Minn., in 
the face of present day conditions is believed to 
be just sufficient to meet the needs of school ex- 
pansion and no more, according to D. F. Swenson 
of the legislative committee of the board. A 
study of the actual growth of the school popula- 
tion shows that the former estimates are very 
conservative and that the annual increase has 
been nearer to 2,000 than the estimated 1,200. 
The number of children on half-sessions has 
grown from 2,000 to 2,700 while the number of 
classes with more than forty children has greatly 
increased. In the high school, too, there has 
been a gain of one thousand students. It is the 
recommendation of Business Manager George F. 
Womrath that $1,289,880.78 be expended on build- 
ing improvements during the next two years. 

The school board of New York City is actively 
engaged in the formation of the three-year build- 
ing program for the schools of the First City. A 
complete survey of the congested districts of the 
city has been made to secure data on present con- 
ditions and the matter of finances is being studied 
with a view to the retention of funds now to the 
credit of the schools and the appropriation of 
added money where needed. 

Detroit, Mich. Supt. Charles E. Chadsey has 
made a request for four new buildings, including 
a high school, and eleven additions, to be built 
during the next year. Supt. Chadsey points out 
that the buildings are absolutely necessary be- 
cause of serious congestion and he estimates that 
the construction will mean an expenditure of 
$3,292,000. 

An important feature of the report of Supt. 
Chadsey is the recommendation that a bureau of 
architecture be created or a practicing architect 
and engineer be appointed who shall be at the 
service of the school board at all times. It is 
pointed out that under the present system con- 
tracts are awarded without conforming to any 
comprehensive plan, or without obtaining the 
advice of a competent architect who is working 
for the continued interest of the schools. The 
employment of an experienced architect on a 


AMMAR 


full-time basis would make for the solution of 
difficulties and the prevention of wastes. 

To standardize the expenditures and expenses 
of conducting the public school system in Louis 
iana, the board of state affairs has issued to 
police juries and school boards summaries of the 
amendments to the constitution relating to taxa 
tion as adopted at the election in November last 
It is believed that the new system will mean a 
reduction of the cost of maintenance and opera 
tion of the schools of the state and will at the 
same time maintain the same standard of excel- 
lence. 

Waterbury, Conn., public schools have the best 
fire protection and safety conditions of any city 
in the state, according to a recent report of th: 
assistant state superintendent of education made 
to the local school authorities. 


A campaign has been begun at Kennebunk, 


Me., to create sentiment for the erection of a 
Memorial High School. The school is to be 
given to the school children of the city as a 


memorial to the local boys who entered the gov 
ernment service. It is planned to get the move- 
ment in operation so that the building can be 
dedicated in 1920 at which time the city will 
celebrate its centenary. 

Building construction of all kinds should be 
undertaken without any delay as soon as weather 
conditions permit, in the opinion of the lumber 
and builders’ supply dealers who met in conven 
tion at Chicago during the week of February 
10th. It is pointed out that prices for bu'‘lding 
materials will never go back to former levels and 
that it is useless to hold up construction work in 
the hepe that the cost for materials will be 
enormously reduced. 

The school board of Rockford, Ill, has asked 
the taxpayers for $459,339 for the operation and 
maintenance of the schools during the next year 

The school board of Atlanta, Ga., has been com 
pelled to discontinue the construction work on 
the Oakland City building because of a lack of 
funds with which to pay the workmen. It is be 
lieved that the completion of the building will 
be delayed until the necessary amount of $600 
can be procured. The building is one of three 
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HEREVER long life, 
constant service and 
high efficiency are 

demanded of plumbing, 
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there WOLFF Products a 
command the interest of z 
owner, architect and con- . 
tractor. 


For installations of any size 
specify WOLFF Plumbing 
and be safe. 
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which has been in course of erection since last 
summer and it was planned to have it opened 


with the new term in January. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school authorities in their 
proposal to raise the school tax from $0.60 to $1 
have met the threatened opposition of city offi- 
cials. The latter hold that a ten-cent raise is 
sufficient and have asked that a joint meeting be 
held for the further consideration of the matter 
and an amicable adjustment. It is pointed out 
by the city officials that a large increase would 
meet the opposition of the people and cause the 
defeat of the proposition. 

The state of Texas has spent $4,844,943 during 
the past two years for the permanent improve- 
ment of the various educational and eleemosy- 
nary institutions, according to W. R. Hendrick- 
son, state inspector of masonry. The University 
led in the amount of expenditures, that institu 
tion spending $1,524,470. The College of Indus- 
trial Arts spent $321,000; North Texas State Nor- 
mal $81,000; Prairie View Normal $175,000; Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College $473,151; South 
west State Normal, $80,000; Sam Houston Nor- 
mal $75,000; Grubbs Vocational College, $100,000. 

A school building program to cover a five-year 
period and providing for an expenditure of $8, 
000,000 has been prepared by Supt. E. C. Hart- 
well for the public school system of Buffalo, N, Y. 
The building program does not provide for the 
immediate construction of all schools but is to 
spread over a period of years. It calls for twelve 
intermediate schools of 35 rooms each and ac: 
commodating 1,200 pupils, three or four elemen- 
tary buildings for pupils below the seventh grade, 
and an addition to Lafayette High School. It is 
pointed out that the program is not extravagant 
but is intended to meet a serious lack of accom- 
modations at the present time and to provide for 
future increases. It is believed that the system 
of intermediate schools will give the school chil 
dren efficient instruction at a cost which does 
not exceed, and probably is less than, that pro- 
vided in a large number of elementary schools. 

Harrisburg, Pa. School authorities will shortly 
ask for a new loan to complete the building pro 
gram and to relieve the high school situation. 
One building is under construction and another 
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New York City. 





Partition Drawn Out 


The above illustrations show Wilson 
as installed in the Gym of the Manhattan Trade School for Girls. 


NO OVERHEAD TRACKS. 
NO HALF DOORS. 


WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 


are now being universally adopted by the leading cities for their Public School Buildings, 
for dividing classrooms, auditoriums, etc. 


Send for further information to 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 W. 40th Street, New 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, Etc. 





Partition Folded— Folds Both Ends 


Folding Partitions (16 ft. 0 in. high by 48 ft. 0 in. long) 


EASY TO OPEN OR CLOSE. 
MADE TO ANY DESIGN. 








Architect, C. B. J. Snyder, 








has been remodeled but the high school has not 
been started. 

Supt. H. J. Stockton of Johnstown, Pa., has 
asked that the school building work be resumed 
with some slight modifications in the direction 
of economy. In presenting his appeal, Supt. 
Stockton pointed out that there are only two un- 
used rooms in the city and many rooms have 
been partitioned. Among the buildings scheduled 
for immediate attention are the eighth ward 
junior high school, Central High School and Mor- 
rellville junior high school Additional struc 
tures which are planned are a shop or industrial 
building in a central location; Garfield junior 
high school shops for the present Garfield build 
ing; Walnut Grove grade school; completion of 
Chestnut Street building; five senior high 
schools; auditorium, gymnasium and swimm.ng 
pool for the grade buildings, shower baths for the 
primary buildings and an administration build 
ing. 

The school board of Lincoln, Neb., has adopted 
a building program which is intended to meet im 
mediate needs and to provide for the demands of 
the future, The present program was prepared 
by Supt, Newlon and his assistants after careful 
study and represents a modification of a similar 
program prepared in April, 1917. The firs: pro 
gram has had a year’s test and the new one is a 
development of what that study has 
brought out 


year’s 


The immediate structures will include two ele 
mentary buildings erected on the unit plan, one 
of which will later be adapted for junior high 
school uss 


] 


The general program provides for the erection 
of a number of buildings spread over a period of 
years and based on a study of the growth and 
development of the school system. Under this 
plan one elementary school, an addition to an 
Other, three junior high schools and the remodel 
ing and enlargement of the remaining elementary 
Structures are to be undertaken It is planned 
to reorganize the entire school system on the 
six-three-three plan with three new junior high 
schools and a junior organization in two further 
buildings. 


Springfield, Ill Supt. I. M. Allen, in a recent 





report to the board, calls attention to the need 
of more funds at the hands of the legislature. 
Supt. Allen shows that there is a deficit of $60,- 
000 and a possibility that this will be doubled 
during the next year. He urges anticipatory tax 
warrants in order to meet the deficit. 

Mr. H. I. Kelleman, in presenting the report 
of the school board to the mayor of Utica, N. Y., 
included suggestions that the school buildings be 


given more largely to public uses such as voting 
and community meetings. He calls attention to 
the fact that the public is getting away from the 
idea that a schoolhouse is strictly for classes and 
is to be kept closed when not needed for this pur- 
pose. During the past year buildings have been 
used for the Red Cross, Boy Scouts, clubs and 
Liberty Loan organizations. They were used for 
the first time for election purposes. 





4 SCHOOL TRIBUTE TO 


Chicago children standing in silence in honor of the great American 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


: 


















A Republican (?) Protest. 


Supt. Harper Gatton of Madisonville, Ky., 
sends us the following and vouches for its entire 
truthfulness: 

The superintendent of a Kentucky city recent- 
ly sent a note to a second-grade boy’s home, re- 
questing that he be given a bath. The child’s 
teacher found that he was wearing in January 
the same suit of underwear which he had put on 
in September. 

The superintendent, in his note, wrote that he 
must exclude the child unless he were thoroly 
cleansed and that non-attendance would bring a 
fine of $25. upon the parents. The following 
response was elicited by the letter: 


——_——, Ky., Jan. 27, 1919. 
Sir: I am in receipt of a note sent to Mrs. 
stating that she must give her son ———, 
a hot water bath or pay a fine of $25 and cost. 
I wish to state that Mrs. was brought up 
in the country, in an honorable and Respectable 
neighborhood and attended Respectable schools 
taught by Reputable and decent teachers. she 
was ignorant of the meaning of graded schools. 
she did not know the difference between a 
grade school and a decent country school. I 
Recollect when I went to school we always had 
honorable and Respectable teachers. a poor 
widows child did not stink any worse than a 
millionaires child or did not stink as much as 
the teacher. a poor widow did not have to cast 
her child in a tub of hot water or pay a fine of 
$25 and cost. people was not outrageously taxed 
to build socalled graded schools or pay big 
salaries to low down, disreputable, and despotic 
wilsonites. 








Resptfy & 


Precocious. 

Sympathetic Teacher (to pupil who has been 
absent several weeks): So you have been very 
ill, Amy. Did you suffer much? 

Amy (aged 6): Yes, teacher. 
of pain. 


I enjoyed a lot 


“Mamma, look at those children going to work in the factory. 
don’t I have to work like them?” 


“Because your dear father takes care of you, but the state acts as 


guardian for them.”—L/fe, 





School Foard Journal 


A Warning. 

The recent publication of the memoirs of a 
celebrated English university professor, Oscar 
Browning, recalls a famous epigram—said to be 
one of the most admirable ever composed. 

It was perpetrated by a brilliant pupil, J. K. 
Stephen, upon the professor, who was somewhat 
inclined to corpulency. 

O. B., oh be obediént 
To nature’s stern decrees; 
For tho you be but one O. B., 
You may be too obese! 
—Youth’s Companion. 


“Well, this will be your son’s last year at col 
lege and football.” 

“Yes.” 

“Of course you’re glad. He’ll soon settle down 
to something practical and useful.” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Bh?” 

“No. 


An inspector visiting a provincial school was 
much worried by the noise of the scholars in the 
next room. At last, unable to bear it any longer 
he opened the door and burst in upon the class 

Seeing one boy, rather taller than the others 
talking a great deal, he caught him by the collar, 
carried him to another room, and banged him 
into a chair, saying: 

“Now sit there and be quiet!” 

A quarter of an hour later a small head ap 
peared round the door, and a meek little voice 
said: 

“Please, sir, you’ve got our teacher.” 


He expects to be a sociologist.” 





The agitation on the prevention of tubercu- 
losis has left its mark, as seen in the followinz 
definition: 

“A disease is when someone spits on the floor. 
and you step in that spit; well, you get the dis 
ease.” 

More Important Than Eyes. 

The pretty young teacher was struggling to im- 
part spelling-book lore to a small Italian boy 
“Chief” was the word under consideration 
“C-h-e-f,” spelled Tony laboriously. “Oh, now, 
Tony,” she said, “you’ve left out one letter 
Can’t you think what it is?” Tony shook his 
shiny, black head. “It’s name is just the same 
as something you have,” she went on, looking 
straight into his eyes. “I can see them looking 
at me this minute, right out of your head—two, 
big, brown ones.” “Bugs!” shouted Tony tri- 
umphantly: 


Here is a story of 
King George of England 
when a boy at school. 
Having spent his allow- 
ance too rapidly, he ap 
pealed to his grand- 
mother for aid. Queen 
Victoria, previously 
notified of the young 
man’s spendthrift tend 
encies, wrote in a tone 
of gentle remonstrance, 
but sent no money. In 
due season came this re- 
ply: 

“Dearest Grandmama: 
I received your letter 
and hope you will not 
think I was disap- 
pointed because you 
could not send me any 
money. It was very 
kind of you to give me 
good advice. I sold your 
letter for 5 guineas.”’ 


Can You Blame Her? 

“How is the law 
made?” asked the in- 
structor in United 
States history. 

“Oh,” replied the 
maiden, cheerfully, “the 
Senate has to ratify it; 
and then the’ President 
has to—has to veto it; 
and then the House of 
Representatives has to” 
—she hesitated for a 
moment, and knit her 
pretty forehead. 

“Oh, yes! I remem- 
ber now,” she said. “The 
House of Representa- 
tives hastoadjourn un- 
til the next session!” 
Youth’s Companion. 
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This Department is conducted as a personal service for the 
readers of the Journal. Questions on school board problems 
especially on the physical side of school administration, wil] 
be answered as promptly as possible by the department editors. 

Only such questions will be printed as seem to be of general 
interest. Address correspondence to Editor, School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Employment of School Architects. 

37. Q:—Can you send me any data on the 
methods used by cities in employing permanent 
school architects?—P. W. 

A:—The two schemes most widely in use are: 
(1) Employment on a salary basis of an archi- 
tect and maintenance of a complete architectura! 
office staff; (2) Employment on a commission 
basis for all school work during a specified period 
of time. 

Only the large cities have seen fit to employ 
architects on a full-time basis, and the schemes 
adopted by the smaller cities vary considerably. 

The first scheme is most widely used by the 
very large cities. It has been adopted success- 
fully in New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Philade}- 
phia, Louisville, Newark, Portland, Ore., and St. 
Louis, Mo. In each of these cities the schoo! 
architect is also superintendent of school build- 
ings and has general supervisory charge of the 
entire school plant. He has a complete corps of 
draftsmen and engineers and he controls the 
designing and erection of new buildings, the re. 
pair, enlargement and remodeling of old school- 
houses. In one or two instances he has charge 
of the janitors. The salaries of the school archi- 
tects employed along this line vary from $6,000 
to $10,000 per year. Naturally the school boards 
pay all expenses. No data are available on the 
cost of maintaining such offices but it is my im- 
pression that the expense runs between four and 
six per cent of the total cost of new construction 
and remodeling. In Chicago the cost is between 
4.3 and 4.75 per cent. 

A slight variation of the “direct employment” 
plan is in operation in San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Toledo, St. Paul and Washington, D. C. 
In these cities the municipal architect handles 
the school work and the school boards pay their 
proportionate share of the expense. The com- 
mission plan of employment is in foree in the 
smaller cities with many variations in detail. 
Cities which have permanent school architects 
Kansas City, Minneapolis 
Oakland, Cal., Rochester, N. Y., Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh maintains the office of “superintendent of 
school buildings” in charge of a high grade, 
salaried architect, but all plans for schoolhouses 
are drawn by individual architects or firms ona 
commission basis. 

A unique system is in force in Boston. The 
city of Boston has a salaried schoolhouse com- 
mission, consisting of an architect, an engineer 
and a builder. They maintain an office and a 
corps of engineers and building superintenden‘s 
Architects for individual schoolhouses are em- 
ployed on a regular commission basis. 


Women State Superintendents. 

42. Q:—wWill you give the list of women state 
superintendents in the United States at this time? 

L. BE. W 

A:—(Mrs.) Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver, 
Colo.; Ethel E. Redfield, Boise, Ida.; May Trum- 
per, Helena, Mont.; Minnie Neilson, Bismarck, 
N. D.; Annie Webb Blanton, Austin, Tex.; (Mrs.) 
Josephine C. Preston, Olympia, Wash.; Edith K. 
O. Clark, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Lorraine E. Wooster, 
Topeka, Kans. 


She Could Answer That. 

Among the pupils in a Dorchester grammar 
school was a large, overgrown girl, who took no 
active part in class work. One day the teacher 
gave an examination in geography, and the ques- 
tions were written upon the blackboard. The dull 
pupil stared blankly at each question in turn un- 
til the following was written: 

“What is a desert waste?” 

Upon reading this her face showed signs of in- 
telligence, and seizing her pen- she started to 
write. Very curious, the teacher passed down the 
aisle, and this is what she found on the girl’s 
paper: 


“A desert waist is where no man is.—M. B£. B. 
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unior High School | Chattanooga, Tenn. 











CLARENCE T. JONES, Architect 


N EXCELLENT EXAMPLE of modern high-school construction in the South. Building equipped 
with ‘‘Standard”’ Electric Time System, including program clock with bells, operating from storage battery 
“Standard” Electric Time Equipment has made possible the efficient handling of large numbers of 

children without confusion and with least waste of time between classes. 

A school operating without this big help is laboring under a severe handicap. 

You cannot afford to ignore this equipment for your High School and large Grammar School Buildings. 
We can suggest a thoroughly practical system to meet your requirements. Write us today. 


e ° 261 Frankiin Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Standard Electric Time Company | ii citsrch'stccctinec' Vane 
*. BRANCHES oo er ma . one om an vty 
< rcade Building, Columbus, io 


H ° 461 Market Street, S: . i Sal, 
Springfield, Mass. 740 wate tie. a a Oe 
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Gentlemen: 





The Austral Windows were 





AY installed in eight classrooms, — oe 
the assembly room and the _ ee pail Se Bo) bo ig a, 
gymnasium in my school a 
year or so ago. They are FREEPORT SCHOOL, FREEPORT, L. I 
HEY giving entire satisfaction. The Cha M. Hart, Architect, Bay Shore N. ¥ 
light is well diffused and the Deadened with Cabot's Quilt 
room can be quickly flooded 


REPRESENT ie Sound Proof Floors 
Are Glad bai, Cow: and Partitions 


Principal. 





are produced by 


Licut Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


the Standard Deadener. 


Necessary in all safe and sane schoolhouses. 








It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as no 

The users of Austral Windows are the best judges. other deadener can; it is indestructible, uninflam- 
Let us send you our School Catalogue so that you mable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, will not 
may learn what fourteen out of many thousands harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 





think of the Austral Window for schoolhouse work. “]T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’— 
Rudyard Kipling. 








Sample ind specia brochure on school hous« leatening 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


101 Park Avenue New York City 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 





24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Beware of Unsanitary Imitations 






































